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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
1920 TO 1936 


By Frorence E. Parker, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


DURING the past few years there has been a marked increase in 
interest in the United States on the subject of consumers’ cooperatives, 
especially since President Roosevelt in 1936 appointed a commission 
to study the working of the cooperative movement in various European 
countries. At the time that that commission was carrying on its 
foreign survey, the Bureau of Labor Statistics was beginning a survey 
of the cooperative movement in the United States. This survey fol- 
lowed the same general lines as the earlier studies on the same subject 
made by the Bureau at various intervals, but was considerably 
broader in scope, and, while lacking complete coverage, was sufficiently 
comprehensive to give a fairly accurate picture of the extent and 
character of al! phases of consumers’ cooperation in this country. 

As a result of this survey, dealing for the most part with conditions 
as they were in 1936, it was found that the retail distribution and 
service associations, which constitute the heart of the movement, 
numbered about 4,100 with over 830,000 members and were doing a 
business of some $188,000,000 per year. Because the cooperative 
movement in this country is largely restricted to certain geographical 
areas, however, there is undoubtedly much misunderstanding as to 
what consumers’ cooperation is and what it seeks to accomplish. 

Any activity in which two or more people join can in a broad sense 
be called a cooperative enterprise. However, the term “cooperative 
movement” has come to apply to joint effort under certain well- 
lefined principles. It all began in 1844—nearly 100 years ago—as a 
sort of protest movement. In that year 28 poverty-stricken flannel 
weavers in Rochdale, England, decided to take action against the 
evils from which they suffered: namely, those resulting from unem- 
ployment, underemployment, exorbitant prices, and adulteration of 
goods. Their first step in this ambitious undertaking was a very 
modest one. They formed the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers, each member subscribing 1 pound sterling to be paid in at 
the rate of twopence per week. These small sums they invested in 
small quantities of flour, sugar, butter, and oatmeal, and with these 
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commodities as their stock in trade they opened a store. As they 
had to earn their living by labor in the textile mills during the day 
the store was,open only a few hours on Monday and Saturday evenings, 

The organization was successful from the first and in a few years 
other societies sprang up in imitation, in England and then on th 
Continent. Organizations patterned after the original are now found 
practically all over the world. Thus the Rochdale association cay 
be said to be the parent of all the consumers’ cooperatives now jn 
existence. It may also be noted that the first cooperative organiza- 
tion is still in successful operation and the original tiny shop in Toad 
Lane, Rochdale, has been restored and is a mecca for all.cooperatiye 
travelers. 

All truly cooperative associations follow the principles adopted by 
the Pioneers: Membership is open to anyone who can make use of 
the association’s services. The members themselves provide the 
capital necessary, but no one has more than one vote regardless of 
the size of his investment. ‘The members decide what type of busi- 
ness they shall carry on and they control all the policies. Whatever 
activity they undertake is carried on in their interest as consumers, 
to supply themselves with goods and services. The characteristic 
which above all distinguishes the consumers’ cooperative business 
from other business is that the net amount saved through the op- 
eration of the business (i. e., what would in private operation be 
termed the “net profit’’) is returned to the members, not in propor- 
tion to the amount of capital stock they hold, but in proportion to 
their patronage of the business. Thus, in a store society the member 
who has spent $500 at the store in the course of the year receives five 
times as much as the member whose purchases totaled only $100. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement, wherever found, is still 
grounded upon these principles. The immediate objective is eco- 
nomic—to make the pennies go farther, to eliminate the extra cost 
entailed by extravagant advertising and by high-pressure salesman- 
ship, to handle only commodities of known good quality, and to {il 
an increasing number of human wants on a nonprofit basis. Like the 
original Pioneers’ society, the present-day movement also has a far- 
reaching social philosophy. Its final aim is to supply every need 0! 
life, social and economic, without profit and by united effort. 

Although the cooperative movement long ago reached the category 
of “big business” abroad, it remains, as it started, a distinctly working- 
class movement, although other groups are evincing increasing interest 
and participation. 

So successful has this method of doing business proved that 10 
Great Britain it is estimated nearly half of the whole population is 
served through the consumers’ cooperatives. The Scandinavial 
countries are other examples of successful operation. 


le 
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In this country the first known instance of consumers’ cooperation 
occurred in 1845—only 1 year after its beginning in England—when 
a tailor in Boston induced the members of his labor union to under- 
take joint buying of their household supplies and distribute them at 
the weekly meetings of the union. Another labor organization, the 
Knights of Labor, actively fostered cooperatives as part of its economic 
program during the early 1880’s. Of the movement that has persisted 
to the present time, however, the farmers may be said to be the 
earliest proponents. Some of the Grange stores formed by the 
Patrons of Husbandry shortly after the Civil War still survive. 

Since those early years consumers’ cooperation in this country has 
developed in a series of up-and-down movements corresponding 
roughly (but in reverse order) with prosperity and depression. 

The movement has not yet attained the development in the United 
States that it has achieved abroad, but it is growing steadily, though 
slowly, in a number of directions. Not only is there an expanding 
retail movement, but cooperative wholesaling is now firmly established, 
and here and there productive activities are being undertaken. Local 
study groups, city-wide or county-wide councils of local associations, 
and regional leagues are doing various kinds of recreational and edu- 
cational work—acting as channels for the exchange of ideas and 
experience, issuing cooperative literature, furnishing speakers, spon- 
soring social events, running summer camps for children, youths, and 
adults, holding classes, and furthering in all possible ways the spread 
of the cooperative philosophy. All of the educational work is headed 
up in a national league which serves the movement on a Nation-wide 
scale. 

The movement is also developing its own machinery to supply such 
centralized service as auditing, advice on merchandising methods, 
store planning, etc., and the technical training of both managers and 
clerks. Greater emphasis is being laid upon quality of goods and 
purchase by specifications, making use not only of established con- 
sumer services but to some extent of their own laboratory tests. 
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Probably the best-known form of consumers’ cooperation in this 
country is the cooperative store handling groceries or general mer- 
chandise. As a matter of fact the store associations do form the 
largest group and account for the largest proportion of total coopera- 
lve business. There are, however, many other lines of activity in 
hich cooperation has made at least a start, and there is probably 
eater diversification in cooperative effort today than at any time 
the history of the movement in the United States, 
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In various parts of this country cooperatives are supplying ther). 


selves with one or more of nearly all kinds of service. Thus, through 
cooperative channels they obtain groceries, bakery goods, meats. 
shoes, clothing, furniture, hardware, paints (made in some cases hy 
their own plant), all kinds of farm supplies, radios, refrigerators 


electricity and electrical appliances, gasoline, motor oil, tires, and 
other automobile accessories. They can, in some sections, buy ice 
cream made in their own plant, bread and pastries from their own 
bakery, milk pasteurized in their own creamery, coffee roasted jp 
their own roasting plant, and sausage and smoked meats from their 
own factory. 

Cooperators in many places insure themselves against sickness, 
death, fire, theft, hail, and accident, and insure their automobiles 
against accidental collision through cooperative or mutual associa- 
tions. When they fall into debt, they borrow from the credit \nion, 

Medical service is an activity the possibilities of which are being 
explored with more and more attention. In such associations the 
physicians’ services are engaged on a yearly basis and preventive 
measures are stressed. If the patient needs hospitalization, he can, 
in one place, go to the cooperative hospital. At death, cooperators 
in certain Middle Western States can be laid to rest by the cooperative 
burial association. 

One group of farmers in the West operates its own coal mine from 
which the fuel needs of the members are supplied. An association 
in the East provides bus service for the members’ children to and 
from school. Another runs a beauty parlor, and two associations 
(both in Wisconsin) each have a beer tavern as one department of 
the association’s activities. As an instance of the feasibility of 
application of the cooperative principle to even the smallest processes 
of every-day life may be cited the six families which combined in 
the purchase of a lawn mower and the hiring of a part-time worker 
to cut their lawns; another association for the same purpose is known 
to have been started in 1938. 

Other services cooperatively supplied include laundry service, 
printing, and recreational facilities. 

This is not to say that all or even a majority of these services are 
commonly offered throughout the United States. But one or more 
associations are rendering some of these services and in some districts 
nearly a full complement has been attained. Such a district |s rep- 
resented in St. Louis County, Minn., where a special study made for the 
Bureau revealed a high degree of cooperative infiltration. In that 
sparsely settled area of some 7,000 square miles, with a population 1 
1930 of 204,596, the consumers’ cooperatives alone had a combined 
membership of about 13,500; this number did not include the member 
of the many cooperative associations marketing or processing {all 
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products, neither did it include the families of members of the con- 
sumers’ societies. 

In that area cooperative telephone service, credit, lodgings, recrea- 
tional facilities, electric power, insurance, garage service, automobiles, 
petroleum products, and automobile accessories, food, and practically 
all articles of household’ and farm equipment are available through 
cooperative channels. The cooperators produce their own butter and 
sausage, in a federated association, and since September 1, 1937, burial 
service has been obtainable through a new department of the same 
association. In some of the towns of that county, virtually every 
family in the area belongs to the cooperative. This region presents one 
of the best and most complete examples of cooperative development to 
be found in this country—the result of many years’ pa‘ient building 
and education. 

At the other end of the scale are the communities where a credit 
union or one small struggling store represents the sum of cooperative 
activity. Between these two extremes are all degrees of development. 


Extent of the Movement in 1936 


‘an, 


Lors Earlier studies by the Bureau included the store associations, hous- 


ing, credit, and certain service associations such as burial, laundry, and 
restaurant associations. In the 1936 survey, for the first time, attempt 
was made to obtain general coverage for the telephone, electricity, and 
insurance associations, and for farmers’ marketing associations doing 
collective purchasing of consumers’ goods. In short, the purpose of 
the study was to present as complete a picture of the consumers’ 
cooperative activities in the United States as the Bureau’s resources 
would permit. The actual coverage obtained, based on the number 
of associations known to have been in operation at the end of 1936, 
ranged from about 43 percent for the telephone associations to over 
86 percent for the credit unions. 

Strictly speaking, all of the above classes of organizations were 
carrying on consumer activities and filling consumer needs of one 
kind or another. As generally considered, however, neither the credit 
unions nor the telephone or insurance associations are regarded as 
part of the consumers’ movement proper. As a matter of fact, 
ulthough a certain proportion of the telephone and insurance associ- 
ations are organized as cooperatives and run as such, by far the larger 
proportion of them are cooperative only because of their conformity 
to the principles of mutuality, not because of their acceptance of the 
Rochdale philosophy. 

The very large sample of associations reporting in all these fields 
‘nabled the Bureau to make, for the first time, detailed estimates of 
the total extent of the movement in this country. On the basis of 
the sample, it is estimated that there were at the end of 1936 some 
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3,600 associations engaged in retail distribution, of which 2,400 were 
stores and buying clubs and 1,150 were handling petroleum prod cts. 
There were also some 500 service associations providing for {hoej, 
members such services as medical care, housing, burial, and serying 
of meals. " 

These local associations had gone into the wholesale field, also 
setting up wholesale organizations for that purpose. In these whole. 
sales the retail associations, not individual persons, were the members 
About 1,900 local associations were affiliated in the 20 regiona| 
wholesales doing business in one or more States. Eighteen of the 
regional wholesales had, in turn, formed two “super” wholesales in 
order to obtain through them the advantages of the large-scale buying 
thus made possible. ‘ 

In some districts the retail associations had formed federations to 
take over the distribution of certain commodities or to perform specific 
services. The 9 such federations were owned by 109 local associations, 

It is estimated that the telephone and insurance associations doing 
business on a mutual or cooperative basis totaled 5,000 and 1,800 
respectively, and the known credit unions reached a total of 5,440, at 
the end of 1936. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number, Membership, and Business of Consumers’ Cooperatives, 

















1936 
Number of Number of Amount of 
Type of iation associations members business 
Local associations 
Individuals 

Retail distributive associations......................------ 3, 600 677, 750 $182, 685, 000 
EE EE TEPC 2, 400 330, 500 107, 250, 000 
Te ene panaangddcessus 1, 150 32£, 000 69, 985, 000 
Other distributive associations..................----.- 50 22, 250 5, 450, 000 
NE a a 529 155. 293 5, 015, 000 
Associations providing rooms or meals or both. - -- ---- 60 19, 150 1, 530, 000 
Medical-care associations... .................-.-.----- 14 1 5, 143 50, 000 
i REE ST A CT ae RE 50 31, 500 160, 000 
Hi EEE TE EES SEK ERS RS Sa 50 3, 500 $ 2, 525, 000 

Electri ema paunneusse 275 82, 500 (8) 
REE IE ES Sh ee 90 13, 500 750, 000 
T RRS ST SS SEU OO ee 5, 000 330, 000 2 5, 485, 000 
(<i necennbnehbbnnasdiakeoesbostesebcsoses 1 5, 440 1, 212, 127 4112, 442, 297 
ION. 5 ctgdintbs-aupnindlenessonasoueqeqann 1, 800 5 6, 800, 000 6 103, 375, 000 

Federations? 

Associations = 
Wholesale associations. ........-.--...-.-.---------------- 31 5 37, 278, 082 
a a Se AI TT cp ee, SIS ESA 12 118 1 418, 00 
RE SE LR aE SR ee ae 120 1, 900 36, 000, 000 
ns eS ae Tae oo RE SR, G6 3 19 1109 | 860, 032 














1 Actual figure; not an estimate. 

? Gross income. 

3 Insufficient data to warrant computation of an estimate. 
. Anaues of loans made. 

6 Gross premium income. 

7 Does not 


include non: mmercial federations, for which data were insufficient to warrant esti ates. 
* Items cannot be totaled because subgroups are not mutually exclusive. 
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The combined membership of the local distributive and service 
associations is estimated to have exceeded 800,000, of which about 
155,000 were in the service associations, and most of the remainder 
were about equally divided between the stores and the petroleum 
associations. ‘The estimated business done by the local associations 
totaled some $187,700,000, of which nearly 60 percent was accounted 
for by the store associations. ‘The wholesale business by associations 
handling consumers’ goods during 1936 was estimated at more than 
$37,000,000. 

In order to round out the picture, data are given in table 2 for 
the labor banks, mutual savings banks, and the whole group of 
mutual insurance associations, all of which have some cooperative 
features. 
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TABLE 2.—Semicooperative Organizations in the United States in 1936 





Num- 


Amount of 
ber of : Share 
organi- Members | business, capital 


zations 1936 


Net 
worth 


Type of organization Total assets 





Labor banks !..............---.----- 4 (?) 3 $21, 747, 423/$1, 725,000] $24, 368, 310)$2, 155, 221 
Building and loan associations *___-. 10, 256} 6,125,971 (2) (2) 5, 741, 935, 430 (?) 
Mutual savings banks §___........-. 566) § 13, 165,045) 2 10, 059, 951 18, 587 5, 113, 633) 1, 716, 097 
Mutual insurance companies 7- - -- -- 1, 279 (?) | § 276, 015, 960 (?) 515, 582, 733 ?) 


1 Data furnished by. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 

1 No data. 

3 Deposits. 

‘Data furnished by United States Building and Loan League. 

‘From Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for year ended October 31, 1936; data are for 
June 30, 1936. 

§ Depositors. 

’From Directory of Mutual Insurance Companies in the United States (fire and casualty), published 
by American Mutual Alliance, Chi , Iil.; figures here given represent remainder after deduction of asso- 
ciations included in Bureau of Labor Statistics study. 

‘Premiums written. 
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250, 000 
OR5, 000 
450, 000 GEOGRAPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 
015, 000 
530, 000 

50, OO 
160, 00 
525, 000 
(3) 
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There has been considerable variation in the development of dif- 
ferent types of associations on a geographical basis. Store associa- 
tions are now found in practically every State in the Union. They 
still appear in largest numbers in the North Central States, though 
smaller growth is found in New England, the Middle Atlantic States, 
California, and Washington. The petroleum associations also have 
reached their greatest development in the Mississippi Valley States, 
with only a few in the Mountain States; the East is almost barren of 
such organizations. The bakery societies on the other hand are all 
in the States of Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, although 
there are a few store associations. in other parts of the country which 
tun a bakery as one department of the merchandising business. 

Cooperative housing has been concentrated in one metropolitan 
area—New York City. At the time the Bureau’s survey was made 
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two associations had been formed in Wisconsin but had not progresso( 
to the point of actual construction. 

A group of petroleum and fuel-oil associations has develope: jy 
Texas. Aside from these, however, there was little cooperative 
activity in the South until the advent of the electricity associations 
formed under the rural electrification program. Of 28 States in which 
such associations had been formed and had received Rural Elect rif)- 
cation Administration loans by the end of June 1937, 8 were Southern 
States. Practically all other sections of the country also had asso- 
ciations of this type except New England and California. Washing- 
ton State, although not represented by associations under the Rural! 
Electrification Administration, had a number of cooperative power 
associations which had been in existence for many years before that 
program was inaugurated. 

Telephone associations are found here and there in nearly every part 
of the country, but the vast majority (80 percent) are in the North 
Central States. No other geographic division has as many as 5 
percent of the total. 

Credit unions also have been started in every State in the Union. 


Although New England was the birthplace of the cooperative credit 
movement in this country, that section has yielded first place as 
regards numbers of associations to the East North Central, and \est 
North Central regions; these together accounted for more than two- 


fifths of the credit cooperatives existing at the end of 1936. In this 
connection it may be noted that although the South still has few 
distributive and service cooperatives, some of the States there have 
been very receptive to the idea of cooperative credit. Among tliese 
may be cited Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, each of 
which had more than 100 credit unions in operation at the end of 150. 
The expansion of the credit-union movement was greatly facilitated 
by the passage of the Federal Credit Union Act, in June 1934. In the 
year and a half between that time and the end of 1936 nearly 1,700 
associations had been formed under that act, whereas State associations 
(dating from as early as 1908) numbered only 3,575. 

Much of the cooperative development is in rural sections. Most of 
the telephone associations and a large proportion of the insurance 
associations are in the country or in small towns. The electricity 
associations are almost entirely rural. Analysis of the store associa- 
tions and their members, in relation to population, indicated that of 
1,668 associations in cities, towns, and villages, more than thiree- 
fourths of the associations, over three-fifths of the membership, 2nd 
nearly three-fourths of the business done in 1936 was in places \ ith a 
population of 5,000 or less. For the whole group the cooperative 
membership ! formed 0.92 percent of the total population in places 





! Members only; not counting their families. 
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where the associations were located. However, although the co- 
operators formed only 0.05 percent of the population in cities of a 
million or over they formed about 11 percent in places of 1,000—5,000, 
nearly 24 percent in places of 500—1,000, and 47 percent in places of 
less than 500. 

The bakeries, creameries, housing associations, restaurants, medical- 
care associations, and credit unions were practically all in industrial 
centers. As the above figures indicate, the large cities have proved to 
he the most difficult locale in which to obtain a foothold for the store 
societies. There are several reasons for this: The efficiency of private 
retail distribution; the low prices in the chain stores, with which the 
cooperative with its small purchasing power cannot compete on a 
price basis, unless it has the advantage of a cooperative wholesale in 
nearby territory; the difficulties of bringing city people together in 
homogeneous groups and of contending with long-established buying 
habits of the housewife. 

That cities are not invulnerable to cooperative attack, however, is 
attested by the growing number of American cities in which there are 
associations of some size that are in apparently successful operation. 
Even in Great Britain the city of London was long regarded as 
impregnable. But in 1936 it had a city-wide society with 631,464 
members—a number sufficient in itself to populate a large city—and 
its sales exceeded 60 million dollars (two-fifths of the sales of all the 
retail cooperatives in the United States combined) in that year. 

In the United States the buying club is being utilized as the approach 
to cooperative development in the cities. This method has the ad- 
vantage of being very simple in operation, requires no financial invest- 
ment and consequently involves no financial hazard, and offers a 
means of obtaining experience in the technique of cooperation. Part 
of the savings realized from the pooling of the members’ orders is 
retained in the common treasury, to be used in starting a store when 
the members feel that the time is ripe to do so. 
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Because they see small associations spring up here and there and 
die out in a few months or a few years, many people are inclined to 
regard the whole cooperative movement as an ephemeral one. It is 
therefore of interest to note that of the associations reporting in 1936 
there were 379 organizations that had been formed during the period 
ree’ @ of high but largely uninformed enthusiasm of the period 1916-20 and 
and there were 229 others that had survived from even earlier periods. 
ith @ J} Two associations had been in business 59 and 60 years, respectively. 
\tlve Hf Nearly 45 percent of the reporting associations, however, had been 
laces J formed since the beginning of the depression that started in 1929. 
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On the average, the retail distributive associations in the United 
States are small. In 1936 the average membership of the store asso- 
ciations was 219, of the petroleum associations 335, and of all retai] 
distributive associations combined, 257. About 70 percent had fewer 
than 250 members, and only 3.5 percent had attained what would in 
Great Britain be considered a fair-sized association (1,000 members or 
more). 

Seven retail distributive associations (including three handling sty- 
dents’ supplies only) had sales in 1936 of over one million dollars each, 
For all distributive associations combined, the average annual sales 
per association were $81,058, and nearly half of the total-had sales 
falling within the range of $25,000-$100,000. 


PATRONAGE REFUNDS 


The level of charges, volume of business, operating margins, and 
business efficiency all influence the amount of net savings made. As 
already stated, the practice of the distributive associations is to charge 
the regular current prices for the merchandise handled by them and 
to return al! or part of the net surplus remaining, after expenses and 
reserves are covered, to their members in proportion to patronage. 
This practice is not so common among the service associations, many 
of which set their scale of charges only high enough to cover the over- 
head. This was true also of the telephone associations. The insur- 
ance associations operating on the assessment basis levied assessments 
only sufficient to cover actual losses and expenses, and those collecting 
advance premiums had set these at levels considerably below the 
“manual” rates. 

About 72 percent of all the retail distributive associations reporting 
were able to make net savings on the 1936 operations, but slightly over 
7 percent of the total sustained losses. 

Possibly because of the relatively larger margins of profit and the 
less involved type of business, the Bureau found that a larger propor- 
tion of petroleum associations than of the store associations were able 
to make net savings and their patronage refunds were at a higher 
rate. In the store associations the most common rates of patronage 
refunds were from 2-6 percent, whereas in the petroleum associations 
the largest groups paid refunds ranging from 5-6 to 10-11 percent; 
these rates, it should be emphasized, represented percentages of sales, 
not of share capital. 

What these refunds meant to the individual member is indicated 
by the fact that, for the associations reporting the amount returned 
on 1936 patronage, the average received by each member in the store 
associations of all kinds was $13.42 and for the petroleum associations 


was $13.87. Individual members received patronage refunds of as 
much as $150. 
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A iarger proportion of petroleum associations than of store associa- 
tions—62.6 as compared with 38.4 percent—made patronage refunds. 
For the whole group of retail distributive associations the proportion 
returning patronage refunds was slightly over 44 percent. The failure 
of the other associations which had net savings on the year’s business 
to make refunds on patronage may have been due to a number of 
causes, such as use of the surplus to make up deficits in previous years, 
to provide additional working capital for the organization, to build up 
reserves, to construct or purchase new buildings, new equipment, or 
to expand into new lines of operation. In every case where such a 
plan was adopted, it was, of course, on the members’ own vote. 
Naturally the economic conditions during the depression affected 
adversely the ability of the associations to make patronage refunds. 
Nevertheless some associations made such refunds throughout the 
depression; and others could have done so but preferred to use the 
surplus to strengthen the financial position of the association. 

The rate of interest that credit unions may charge is limited by the 
jaws under which they operate. The most common maximum is 1 
percent per month, calculated on the unpaid balance. Reports to 
the Bureau indicated that some 60 percent were charging the maximum 
rate of 1 percent per month and about 20 percent were charging \ 
percent per month. As the operating expenses of credit unions are 
very low, these rates yield a gain from which shareholders are re- 
munerated. Credit-union practice differs from general cooperative 
practice in that such returns are made on share capital and not on 
patronage. 


Trends in Cooperative Development 


DEVELOPMENT FROM 1933 TO 1936 


The Bureau’s latest previous study of cooperatives was made in 
1933—at the low point of the depression. In contrast, the year 1936 
was a year of considerable recovery which was reflected in the status 
of the cooperatives. 

The depression had the usual effect of depressions upon the coopera- 
tivemovement. Cooperative associations are predominantly working- 
class organizations and as such are peculiarly sensitive to conditions 
affecting the employment and income of the workers. A substantial 
number of associations were wiped out by the results of unemploy- 
ment, bank failures, failures of employing firms, and the general hard 
times which their resources were ‘not sufficient to overcome. The 
stable and well-established associations, though severely affected, 
managed to survive and some were able, as well, to extend their opera- 
tions. Also, there appeared the usual crop of new associations which 
always follows in the wake of a depression, when people begin to cast 
about for a means of eking out reduced incomes. The accessions 
82785—38——2 
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resulting from the depression of 1929-34, however, exceeded by fy; 
those in any period since the Bureau has been studying the movement. 

Although the development of the distributive branch of the movye- 
ment has proceeded at an uneven pace in different parts of the country, 
its momentum has greatly increased in the past few years. Distrib. 
tive cooperatives at the end of 1936 represented not only a more ex. 
tensive but also a sounder development than at any time since the 
Bureau first began to follow the movement, in 1918. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that there is in genera] 
a considerable difference in the picture presented by the associations 
which are affiliated to the organized movement and in that. presented 
by the large number of scattered associations that are either unaware 
of the existence of cooperative wholesales and regional leagues or are 
not yet persuaded of their value. Among the associations that are 
members of cooperative educational or commercial federations, more 
and more emphasis is being laid upon education of members and em- 
ployees, upon better accounting systems, and greater operating 
efficiency. Most of the larger and more stable organizations in the 
United States are part of these organized groups. The Bureau’s field 
studies, however, disclosed that the independent, isolated associa- 
tions were in general far below the level of the federated associations 
in business efficiency, size, volume, financial stability and operating 
results. A certain proportion of the movement disappears each year 
through failure or voluntary dissolution, but among the increasingly 
large number of associations which have realized the advantages of 
federation and have utilized to the full the wholesaling, auditing, and 
other facilities thus available, failures are becoming fewer and fewer. 

The credit unions represent a fast-growing phase of cooperation. 
Their growth during the past few years has been accelerated by the ie 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act. Possibly, also, their forma- 
tion has been speeded by the depression, the increased need of the 
small borrower for credit, and the losses from bank failures. 

The telephone associations, on the other hand, are not an expanding 
group. One of the older forms of cooperative activity, the telephone 
association filled a real need in the early days when there were wide 
rural areas without telephone communication. With increasing 
density of population, the private companies have taken over more exe 
and more of the service, cooperative associations have disbande« or 
been bought by private interests, and each succeeding teleplione 
census has shown a decreased number of companies but an increase 
in the proportion of telephones served by the larger operating units. 
Duplication of telephone service is not favored by most public regula- 
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tory bodies. Undoubtedly, there are still areas in which expansion f . 
or creation of cooperative telephone facilities is possible, but in the it 
a 


very nature of things such opportunities cannot be great. 
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TREND SINCE 1934, IN IDENTICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Not only was the distributive movement expanded in 1935 and 1936 
by reason of the formation of new associations, but there were also 
increases iN average membership and average sales. Of 1,475 retail 
distributive associations reporting membership in both 1935 and 1936, 
58.8 percent showed increases in number of members, 27.4 percent 
showed no change, and only 13.8 percent had a loss. There were 
1,238 associations reporting amount of business for both years; of 
these 78.6 percent increased their sales and 21.4 percent suffered a 
decrease. 

The following table is based upon identical distributive associations, 
i. e., those that furnished membership data for both 1935 and 1936 
and those that reported on sales for all three years 1934 to 1936. As 
the table shows, the combined membership of the retail distributive 
associations increased 7.2 percent from 1935 to 1936. Sales increased 
19.8 percent from 1934 to 1935 and 16.0 percent from 1935 to 1936— 
a total rise of 39.0 percent during the 3-year period. All types of 
retail distributive associations benefited by this increase but the 
petroleum associations registered the greatest relative gain, both in 
membership and in sales. 


Taste 3.—Percent of Increase in Membership and Sales of Identical Distributive 
Cooperatives in Specified Periods 
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The record of the identical retail distributive associations was 
exceeded by that of the wholesales. They increased the number of 
their member associations 8.3 percent and their sales 23.7 percent from 
1935 to 1936; in the 3-year period 1934-36 their business rose 85.9 
percent, 


DEVELOPMENT IN PERIOD 1920 TO 1936 


Index numbers of aggregate sales, net earnings, and patronage re- 
funds of store associations and petroleum associations are shown in 


table 4. This shows in graphic fashion the effects of the depressions 
82735—38——2 
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of 1920-21 and 1929-34 upon the business of the cooperative stores. 
Beginning with 1922 the sales of the cooperative stores continued 
steadily upward until 1929 and declined only slightly in 1930, from 
which point they fell precipitately during the next 2 years but only 
slightly from 1932 to 1933. Beginning with 1933 they improved 
decidedly each year through 1936. 

An interesting feature is that although net earnings fell in 1932 to 
less than one-third of the 1929 level, even 1933 (at the trough of the 
depression) showed an improvement over 1932. 

The gasoline associations being a much newer type of cooperative 
business, which began only in the early 1920’s, naturally. showed we 
much sharper upward swing in sales than did the stores, as the move- 
ment gathered momentum. This momentum continued into 1930 
and carried petroleum sales to nearly 15 percent about the 1929 level in ass 
that year. It was only in 1931 that a decline began. me 

Neither sales nor earnings declined in the petroleum associations to 
as low a point as was true in the stores. Also, whereas the store 


























u 
group as a whole had not regained in 1936 the 1929 level as regards a 
either volume of business or net earnings, the petroleum associations haa 
not only had passed the 1929 level but had considerably surpassed one 
their previous peak year of 1930. mo 

It should be noted that a number of individual store associations Na 


reporting to the Bureau had sales in 1936 substantially above any tha 
previous year in their history. yea 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes' of Sales, Net Earnings, and Patronage Refunds of Store and Petroleum 
Cooperatives, 1920-36 
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Compared to the situation in 1920, when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made its first study of the movement, the following may be 
noted: 
Today more associations are formed only after extended educational 
work (issuance of pamphlets, holding of meetings, formation of study 
groups, etc.) than was formerly the case. Reliance upon practical 
facts has to a large extent supplanted the unthinking enthusiasm and 
exaggerated claims that characterized the early period. 
There is now greater realization of the advantages of federation both 
for education and for business purposes. Fewer than 200 associations 
were affiliated with the national body—the Cooperative League—in 
1920, and almost none of these were in a position to pay dues for its 
support. In 1936 the league had some 1,500 dues-paying member 
associations, and there were about 1,900 associations which were 
members of the various wholesales. 
In 1921 cooperative wholesaling, which had seemed to be on the 
upgrade a year or two before, was at very low ebb. There were still 
several subjobbing organizations, and two farmers’ wholesales (which 
handled consumers’ goods) operating in one State each, but all but 
one of the regional or State wholesales connected with the consumers’ 
movement proper had either already gone down in the crash of the 
National Cooperative Wholesale or were so deeply involved financially 
that their remaining period of existence was a matter of only a few 
years at best. By 1936 cooperative wholesaling had revived in a most 
spectacular manner and represented one of the most successful phases 
of consumers’ cooperation. 
Largely because of the continued efforts of both the educational fed- 
erations and the wholesales, the business practices of local associations 
have undergone a noteworthy change for the better. The Bureau’s 
1920 report noted an almost incredible lack of knowledge of the most 
elementary principles of accounting, which in some cases proved fatal 
or nearly fatal to the organization. One of the more common of these 
was the failure to include the share capital asa liability. Others 
we were simply mathematical errors. Thus, one association, through 
ae such an error, showed on its balance sheet an apparent profit of $7,074; 
aa as a matter of fact it had a loss of nearly $5,900. On the strength of 
the report, however, the illusory “profit”? was distributed to the mem- 
bers in patronage refunds. The association never recovered from 
this misstep, but went into bankruptcy a few years later. 
Such elementary mistakes were very few in number among the 
financial reports received in 1936. ‘There was still a certain propor- 
tion of associations in which improvement in accounting methods was 
badly needed. ‘Thus, one of the Bureau’s investigators found that in 
4 small miners’ association visited in Pennsylvania no records of the 
transactions had ever been kept; he found also that there had never 
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been any net earnings. This association was started in 1929; it |\aq 
always been operated entirely with volunteer help. In 1936 it had 29 
members and its business in that year amounted to approximately 
$10,000 (as nearly as the secretary could estimate). The wonder js 
that it had lasted for 7 years. Again, a farmers’ store formed in the 
early 1920’s had never had its books audited and the investigator 
reported that the ‘manager didn’t seem to know much about the 
financial condition of the association.’’ Another had an audit in | 93¢ 
for the first time since it began business, in 1930. In a Wisconsin 
association “the books were in very poor condition, so that it was 
difficult to get exact figures; they carried a large amount of accounts 
receivable, some of which were quite old.” In another organization 
evidently very little check was kept on financial matters, for it was 
reported that the secretary-treasurer had embezzled $3,024 in 2 years 
and then committed suicide when about to be exposed. 

These were extreme cases and few in number. Whereas in |92( 
only 35 percent of the associations subjected their books to periodic 
audit by an independent expert accountant, in 1936 this was true of 
over 76 percent of the associations. 

Operation on the hazardous cost-plus basis has decreased a’ most 
to the vanishing point. Under this method, instead of operating at 
current prices, the association sets its price level at cost plus a per- 
centage estimated as sufficient to cover expenses. Cooperative s have 
come to realize, however, that this method allows no margin for build- 
ing up reserves for expansion or unexpected losses, and that it is almost 
impossible to ascertain in advance what the cost of operation will be. 

Increasing numbers of associations have demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of abolition of credit sales, with the corrollary, surprisingly 
enough, of increased sales in some cases. In certain places the return 
to a strictly cash basis has been accomplished with the aid of a newly 
formed credit union which fills the members’ need for credit. 

In both 1925 and 1936 about 70 percent of the reporting distribu- 
tive associations were able to make a net gain on the year’s operations, 
but whereas only 40 percent returned patronage refunds in 1920, 45 
percent did in 1936. 

The most common rate of stock turn in 1920 was between tliree 
and four times. In 1936 it was between 10 and 13 times. 

On the other hand there are still many ways in which individu:l 
associations can make improvement: Some of the older associations 
are inclined to rest upon their laurels, to discount the value of the con- 
tinuous educational work that is necessary to bring in new members 
and to make convinced cooperators of them, and to rely exclusively 
upon financial benefits to keep the membership loyal. Certain a>- 
sociations, including several which have been outstandingly success!t! 
in a business way, have allowed the yesponsibility and authority ‘ 
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drift into the hands of the manager and have in fact become ‘‘one- 
man” associations. Such organizations are not on a sound basis, 
and face an uncertain future when the manager’s days are over. 

The average capitalization is still too small, in many cases, to allow 
the associations to realize their potential achievements. They 
struggle along, in a hand-to-mouth existence, unable to take the dis- 
counts earned by cash buying or to make advantageous purchases, 
and without sufficient funds to make needed improvements or to ex- 
pand into new fields. The wage earners who, by and large, are the 
members of the cooperatives, ordinarily have very little funds'to invest, 
itistrue. Butitis also true that what money they have they feel must 
be placed where it can be withdrawn in an emergency, and this has 
not generally been the case with the share capital of cooperative associ- 
ations. 

Also, the working conditions, both hours and wages, will in many 
cooperatives bear improvement. 

The field work revealed a considerable number of associations which 
need to improve their “housekeeping,” bearing in mind that dingy, 
unkempt, and carelessly displayed stocks attract neither members’ nor 
nonmembers’ patronage. Many of the stores visited would be bene- 
fited by increased attention to attractive windows, well-arranged goods, 
and a general paint-up campaign. One of the most common observa- 
fions made by the field workers was the crowding of too many com- 
modities into cramped quarters, giving the whole store an untidy, 
cluttered appearance. (In some districts the cooperatives have 
adopted a distinctive sign, a uniform, attractive color scheme, and 
up-to-date fixtures and store lay-out, with the result that the coopera- 
tive store compares favorably with any of its competitors.) 

















REFUGEE LABOR MIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA, 1937 


By Paut S. Taytor and Epwarp J. Rowe. ! 


/IN THE 33 months from July 1935 to March 1938 more than 200 (0 
/ migrants “in need of manual employment” streamed west from the 
drought States along the highways to California. The powerful! 
impulse of droughts which reached catastrophic proportions in 1')34 
and 1936 has forced these and other thousands to emigrate in search 
of economic opportunity. But the dramatic, compelling, and pervasive 
power of nature should not be allowed to obscure the presence of 
other deep-seated causes of the dislocation of those whom we have been 
accustomed to call ‘drought refugees.”’ 

Among these other causes are the accumulated forces of years of 
agricultural depression, and now the beginning of mechanization in 
the Cotton Belt. As mechanization spreads, substituting machines 
for men, it bars the return of those expelled earlier by drought and by) 
depression. It also dislodges more thousands of refugees. 

This study carries through 1937 the statistical record and analysis 
of the refugee and labor migration to California described in previous 
articles.2 For over 2% years there has been available a fortnightly 
check on the number of migrants in need of manual employment 
entering California by motor vehicle. This border count, made 
available through the Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been the only numerical index to the magni- 
tude of the problem. A perspective of the movement covering 4 
period of almost 3 years should afford some clue as to its future direc- 
tion and stimulate thought directed toward coping with the problems 
following in its wake. 


Number of Migrants 


Between July 1, 1935, and March 31, 1938, 241,930 individuals 
(i. e. migrants in need of manual employment and members of their 


families), residents of other States, entered California. In addition, » 


during the same period some 42,812 Californians of comparable 
economic status who had departed, reentered the State. In consider- 
ing these figures there is an important question as to the extent to 
which they represent a net increase in the State’s population. Return- 





1 Professor Taylor, of the University of California, is consultant to the Social Security Board, an‘ Dr. 
Rowell is regional labor relations adviser of the Farm Security Administration. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936 (p. 312) and March 1937 (p. 537). 
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ing Californians largely represent a shuttling movement of workers 
and their families into and out of the State. It is doubtful, however, 
that the same thing is true of the out-of-State immigrants; certainly 
it is not true to anything like the same degree. Even were it true the 
implications of such a movement would be no less serious, but all 
indications are that the net migration is of a magnitude to compel the 
greatest attention. The tremendous surpluses of agricultural labor 
now evident in the rural areas of the State, the numerically insignifi- 
cant results of the attempt of relief agencies to return out-of-State 
migrants to their places of former residence, the increasing burden of 
Federal agencies equipped to care for nonresidents, and the steadiness 
with which the influx has been maintained all indicate that most of the 
migrants abandon, at the time of their departure, thoughts of return 
to their home States. 

Recent developments in the State of Arizona give promise that 
similar border counts may soon be instituted there. Since Arizona is 
the principal channel of migration for this “‘refugee’”’ labor, such a 
count will unquestionably shed light on the ‘“‘net’’ migration to Cali- 
fornia and, in conjunction with the California count on the Arizona 
border, will aid in determining the extent to which Arizona is acquiring 
a residue of migrants. It has been authoritatively estimated that 
close to 30,000 out-of-State migrants entered Arizona during the past 
fall and winter for the purpose of harvesting cotton and other crops. 

During the 33-month period, roughly a quarter of a million persons 
entered California. As shown in table 1, some 42,000 immigrated in 
the last half of 1935, 85,000 in 1936, 90,000 in 1937, and 24,000 in the 
first quarter of 193@% The movement has been characterized by its 
steadiness throughout the period rather than by violent fluctuations. 
Momentarily disregarding the data for 1936 the extreme range in 
magnitude of quarterly migrations was not more than a third of the 
average quarterly migration. Excluding the year 1936, the minimum 
quarterly influx was 18,317 in the last quarter of 1935, and the maxi- 
mum 25,110 in the last quarter of 1937. This range is 6,793, or about 
400 less than one-third of the average quarterly influx of 21,993. 

‘ The returns for the year 1936 which show a considerably greater 
range, from 13,427 in the first quarter to 29,586 in the third quarter, 
must be regarded as reflecting in part the consequences of an ill- 
conceived attempt to curb immigration in the spring months of that 
year. The effect seems to have been to aggravate the usual seasonal 
decline in the spring and to delay entry into California until the 
control was removed, rather than to reduce the total entries to Cali- 
fornia during the year. Many, deterred from entering California, — 
simply bided their time in Arizona or elsewhere. In all probability, 

the fluctuations in 1936 would have paralleled those of 1937 had not 
the statistically accidental factor of the “border patrol’’ interfered. 
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TaBLe 1.—Migrants “in Need of Manual Employment” Entering California by Motor 
Vehicle, by States, July 1, 1935—Mar. 31, 1938? 
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! Data collected by border inspectors of Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Department of Avr 
? Less than Vie of 1 percent. 


Practically 85 percent of the migrants come from States cla-<e 
\ as “drought States” by the F. E. R. A. in 1934. Oklahoma alone 
‘was the State of origin of 58,143, or 24 percent, and in combination 
with Texas, Arizona, and Arkansas accounted for over 50 percent of 
all out-of-State migrants. Less than 4 percent came from the in:us- 
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trial States, less than 2 percent from the southern States, and only 
0.2 percent from New England. The remainder, 9.3 percent, came 
from the Pacific States of Washington and Oregon. 

Certain revisions are required with respect to earlier observations as 
to the causes of the migrations. The coincidence that most of the 
migrants came from the so-called drought States led to the tentative 
conclusion that the drought itself was chiefly responsible. The 
unabated persistence of the influx throughout the year 1937 (table 2), 
a year during which the drought areas were greatly restricted, leads to 
the conclusion that, important though it was, drought was but a final 
straw added to fundamental changes that have been transpiring during 
the last decade and a half. The more plausible explanation of the 
movement now seems to be that it is the cumulative result of low 
cotton prices in the immediate post-war period and in 1932, the 
droughts of 1934 and 1936, and a growing use of mechanical apparatus, 
particularly the all-purpose tractor, in the areas of greatest emigration. 
These factors, in combination, reasonably account for a decline in 
economic status leading eventually to complete severance of all ties and 
to migration as a means of escape from a permanently constricted 
sphere of economic activity.’ 

Revision should also be made with respect to analysis of emigrations 
from Arizona. It was earlier believed that the Arizona migrants were 
chiefly participants in a seasonal interstate migration between Califor- 
niaand Arizona. It is true that the winter lettuce season in Imperial 
Valley and the later spring lettuce harvest of the Salt River Valley 
in Arizona, that the early summer cantaloupe harvest in Imperial 
Valley and the fall cotton harvest in the Salt River Valley, Casa 
Grande area, and other parts of Arizona, provide the basis for a nat- 
ural interstate flow of migrant agricultural workers. But, in addition, 
Arizona provides an ideal wintering place for migrants en route from 
States farther east. The cotton harvest, which lasts from September 
till as late as March, is a crop with which most of the migrants are 
familiar and which affords them an opportunity to replenish im- 
poverished larders and to accumulate the means for continuing their 
travels. At the same time the winter climate in Arizona is extremely 
equable. Therefore many of the migrants recently dislodged from 
other States remain in Arizona past the turn of the year and con- 
sequently acquire Arizona license plates for their cars. The fact that 


April, May, June, and July are the months of greatest immigration 
from Arizona confirms this observation. 


—_— 





*See Monthly Labor Review, March (p. 595) and April (p. 852) 1938. Farm-tractor sales for use in the 
United States reached the record volume of $171,000,000 in 1936. In 1937 a new record of $214,000,000 was 
established. Between 1937 and 1938 farm tractors in use in the United States increased 10.5 percent. In the 
10 southern cotton States they increased 13.3 percent. In 1930 the proportion of all farm tractors which was 
found in the cotton States was only 12.2 percent. By 1937 it had advanced to 15.2 percent (incorrectly given 
4s 18.5 percent in Monthly Labor Review for April 1938, p. 865), and in 1938 it rose again to 15.6 percent. 
Between 1930 and 1937, the number of farm tractors in the United States rose only 50.3 percent (incorrectly 
given as 23.7 percent), as compared with an increase of 89.7 percent in the cotton States. 
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Table 2, showing the number of migrants entering the State of 
California by months throughout the year 1937, also indicates th) 
seasonality probably is not so important as at first suspected. The 
sharp decline of the spring months in 1936 and the extreme peak in thie 
fall of that same year are considerably leveled out in the case of 1937, 
Again it must be concluded that the 1936 tendencies were the result of 
artificial barriers rather than of a natural movement. Nevertheless, 
even in 1937 the movement in the fall months was somewhat greater 
than in the late winter months of January and February. 


TABLE 2.—Returning Californians and Out-of-State Migrants “in Need of Manual 
Employment” Entering California, by Months, June 16, 1935-Mar. 31, 1938 ' 
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' Data collected by border inspectors, Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Department of Agriculture 
? One-half month only. 


Family Composition and Race of Migrants 


Border data, as arranged in table 3, show the predominantly fail) 
characteristic of the migrants. Of the 259,654 migrants who entered 
the State between June 16, 1935 and December 31, 1937, 42,449 
traveled singly and 217,205 as members of family groups. During 
this period of 2% years there was no marked change in the relative 
proportion of single individuals to families. However, it is probable 
that the number of single individuals entering the State is concealed 
by their attachment in some cases to family groups, and that the 
actual number of single persons greater than shown. 

There seems to be some slight tendency toward an increase in the 
number. of passengers per car. In 1935 the average was 4.1, in 136 
it was 4.6, and in 1937 it rose to 4.7. Migrants from Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri had an appreciably higher number of passengers 
per car than the travelers from the other States which are important 
sources of emigration. 

The great majority of the migrants are of the white race, and ob- 
servation confirms that they are of native American stock. Mexicat 
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migrants are principally returning Californians, Arizonians, Texans, 
and New Mexicans. They constitute, however, less than 4 percent of 
the migrants. The Filipinos rank immediately after the Mexicans in 
importance, and they travel characteristically as individuals. Negroes 
lag in numbers behind the Mexican and Filipino groups, but it is 


possible that the Negroes may play an increasingly important role in 
the future. 


TaBLE 3.—Migrants “in Need of Manual Employment” Entering the State of California 
by Motor Vehicle via Border Stations, June 16, 1935—Mar. 31, 1938, Classified by 
Race and Family‘ 
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| Data collected by border inspectors, Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Department of Agriculture. 
? June 16 to Dee. 31. 


First quarter only. 


Routes of Entry 


Roughly, 6 of every 10 migrants entering California do so via high- 
ways crossing the State of Arizona. ; ‘The routes of entry of the re- 
mainder are divided almost equally between Oregon and Nevada. 
The preponderant use of Arizona as a route of entry is explained by 
the geographic origin of the great majority of the migrants and to the 
existence of greater work opportunities while enroute through Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona (particularly the last-named) during the fall 
and winter months. ‘To a lesser extent the volume of the flow across | 
the Arizona border is also affected by seasonal exchanges of agricul- 
tural workers between California and Arizona. 

Returning Californians weight materially the number of migrants 
entering the State via the Oregon border. For out-of-State migrants, 
Nevada is a more natural route than Oregon, and almost two such 
migrants come via Nevada for every one that enters via Oregon. In 
contrast, Californians returning across the Oregon border outnumber 
those returning through Nevada to such an extent as almost to wipe 
out the difference in out-of-State migrants and thus equalize the total 
flow of migrants across the borders of the two States. 


Occupational Status of Refugees 


The S. R. A. of Imperial County, Calif., has tabulated the previous 
occupational status of the heads of the 320 transient families who 
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Table 2, showing the number of migrants entering the State of 
California by months throughout the year 1937, also indicates t}\,{ 
seasonality probably is not so important as at first suspected. ‘Tye 
sharp decline of the spring months in 1936 and the extreme peak in the 
fall of that same year are considerably leveled out in the case of 1937. 
Again it must be concluded that the 1936 tendencies were the result of 
artificial barriers rather than of a natural movement. Nevertheless, 
even in 1937 the movement in the fall months was somewhat greater 
than in the late winter months of January and February. 


TABLE 2.—Returning Californians and Out-of-State Migrants “in Need of Manual 
Employment” Entering California, by Months, June 16, 1935-Mar. 31, 1938 ' 
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' Data collected by border inspectors, Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Department of Agriculture 
? One-half month only. 


Family Composition and Race of Migrants 


Border data, as arranged in table 3, show the predominantly family 
characteristic of the migrants. Of the 259,654 migrants who entered 
the State between June 16, 1935 and December 31, 1937, 42,449 
traveled singly and 217,205 as members of family groups. During 
this period of 2% years there was no marked change in the relative 
proportion of single individuals to families. However, it is probable 
that the number of single individuals entering the State is concealed 
by their attachment in some cases to family groups, and that the 
actual number of single persons greater than shown. 

There seems to be some slight tendency toward an increase in the 
number-of passengers per car. In 1935 the average was 4.1, in 1{36 
it was 4.6, and in 1937 it rose to 4.7. Migrants from Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri had an appreciably higher number of passengers 
per car than the travelers from the other States which are important 
sources of emigration. 

The great majority of the migrants are of the white race, and ob- 
servation confirms that they are of native American stock. Mexican 
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migrants are principally returning Californians, Arizonians, Texans, 
and New Mexicans. They constitute, however, less than 4 percent of 
the migrants. The Filipinos rank immediately after the Mexicans in 
importance, and they travel characteristically as individuals. Negroes 
lag in numbers behind the Mexican and Filipino groups, but it is 
possible that the Negroes may play an increasingly important role in 
the future. 


Tasie 3.—Migrants “in Need of Manual Employment” Entering the State of California 
by Motor Vehicle via Rorder Stations, June 16, 1935—Mar. 31, 1938, Classified by 
Race and Family* 
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Total_..-- 63, 123 |289, 299 | 39,775 |226,663 | 1,008 | 3,155 | 1,665 |11, 221 | 3, 860 397 93 1, 462 
1935 ?.....| 13,676 | 57,017 9, 297 | 41, 702 181 520 451 | 3,135 | 1,122 161 72 376 
| 21, 378 | 97,672 | 12,729 | 77, 200 396 | 1,045 533 | 3,313 | 1,642 151 13 650 
Wi <uicous 22, 167 |104, 976 | 14,232 | 83, 505 284 | 1,192 521 | 3,788 979 77 8 390 
1938 3.2... 5,902 | 29, 634 3,517 | 24, 256 147 398 160 985 117 a 46 









































| Data collected by border inspectors, Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California Department of Agriculture. 
? June 16 to Dec. 31. 


) First quarter only. 


Routes of Entry 


Roughly, 6 of every 10 migrants entering California do so via high- 
ways crossing the State of Arizona. ; ‘The routes of entry of the re- 
mainder are divided almost equally between Oregon and Nevada. 
The preponderant use of Arizona as a route of entry is explained by 
the geographic origin of the great majority of the migrants and to the 
existence of greater work opportunities while enroute through Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona (particularly the last-named) during the fall 
and winter months. To a lesser extent the volume of the flow across 
the Arizona border is also affected by seasonal exchanges of agricul- 
tural workers between California and Arizona. 

Returning Californians weight materially the number of migrants 
entering the State via the Oregon border. For out-of-State migrants, 
Nevada is a more natural route than Oregon, and almost two such 
migrants come via Nevada for every one that enters via Oregon. In 
contrast, Californians returning across the Oregon border outnumber 
those returning through Nevada to such an extent as almost to wipe 
out the difference in out-of-State migrants and thus equalize the total 
flow of migrants across the borders of the two States. 


Occupational Status of Refugees 


The S. R. A. of Imperial County, Calif., has tabulated the previous 
occupational status of the heads of the 320 transient families who 
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requested relief between 1935 and the middle of 1937 and whose prey ivi 
residence in another State was verified. The significance of this sample 
lies in the fact that Imperial County is the gateway through whic}; , 
large part of the refugees enter California and the place where many 
of them find their first employment. However, since these families 
represent relief applicants only and are drawn from a single county. 
they obviously constitute a sample statistically inadequate to repre- 
sent a migration to California which has numbered from ninety to one 
hundred thousand persons a year during the past 3 years. Generaliza- 
tions based upon close numerical comparisons, therefore, should be 
avoided. Nevertheless, the data reveal the occupational character 
of the migration in its broad outlines. 

Previous farm experience was reported by 175 family heads. live 
had been farm owners, 43 had been tenants, 38 had been sharecrop- 
pers, and 106 had been farm laborers (table 4). A few reported 
having worked in more than one farm status, probably in most 
instances representing descending steps on the agricultural ladder. 

The proportion of persons with farm experience, including experi- 
ences in grades above laborer, is markedly higher among those from 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas, the principal sources of the migra- 
tion, than among the refugees as a whole. Thus, all 5 of the former 
owners were from these States, as were also 38 of the 43 tenants, 37 
of the 38 sharecroppers, and 75 of the 106 farm laborers, although 
only two-thirds of the transients included in the sample came from 
this source. 

It is a common story among former farm owners who have joined 


the migrants in Imperial County that they lost their equities, when Pac 
the price of cotton fell after the war, and became tenants or shiare- Sot 
croppers; that they became laborers and later migrants when cotton Pue 


prices fell again in the early thirties and when this depression was Be 


followed by drought and by mechanization of the cotton farms. sR 
It is noteworthy that 141 transients from Oklahoma, Texas, and Unit 
Arkansas reported previous farm experience, and only 94 reported 'T 


repo 


nonfarm experience. In the entire sample 175 reported farm exper'- 
ence and 170 nonfarm experience, a more nearly even balance. [ul 
25 of those who reported nonfarm experience had also worked on 
farms. Some farm laborers were included among the refugees {rol 
every State or group of States. 

Those who reported a nonfarm occupation had worked in miscel- 
laneous business and industrial activities Many of these were {rom 
rural towns and small cities dependent on the trade of the country- 
side. Adverse conditions on the farms dislodged them, too. 
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Taste 4.—Origin and Previous Occupations of 320 Transient Families Requesting 
Relief in Imperial County, Calif., 1935-37 ! 


[For explanation of numbers in Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas, see footnote 1, below] 
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_| Data by courtesy of Robert 8. Elliott, Mrs. Mildred Standler, and social-service staff of Imperial County, 
8. R. A. Data cover period 1935 to June 1937, with occasional figures from 1934, as indicated. County 
groupings and numbers in Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas follow the map ‘“Type of farming areas in the 


bo States, 1930” which accompanies “Types of Farming in the United States” (Bureau of the Census, 


? The total farm figure may be less than the sum of persons with all types of farm experience, since some 
reported more than 1 type of previous farm experience. 


Sources of Emigration 


Light upon the sources of emigration is thrown by cross-tabulation 
of occupational status with areas of previous residence. Geographical 
concentration of origin, scattered origins forecasting potential migra- 
tion from other important areas, and the dependence of emigration on 
agricultural conditions in particular areas stand clearly revealed. 
(See map.) 

The eastern Oklahoma cotton area, characterized by the census as 
“cotton, some livestock, dairy, self-sufficing,” was the source of 44, or 


14 pereent, of the entire 320 transient families. Of these, 38 came 
| 
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from farms; 2 had been owners, 12 tenants, 10 sharecroppers, and 15 
farm laborers. 


The Southwest Oklahoma-Texas cotton area was the origin of 38 
of these families who requested relief in Imperial Valley. Of these, 
98 were from farms. Nine had been tenants, 11 sharecroppers and 11 
farm laborers. In both.areas drought, depression, and recently power 
farming have been active factors in dislodgment of rural population. 

Among other areas of concentrated exodus are to be noted: 


(1) Central Oklahoma (general farming, cotton, livestock, dairy, poultry) was 
the origin of 15 transient families of whom 2 were tenants, 1 a sharecropper, and 3 
farm laborers. 

(2) Northeast Oklahoma (general farming, livestock, dairy, poultry, self- 
sufficing) was the origin of 12 transients of whom 2 were tenants, 5 sharecroppers, 
and 3 farm laborers. Six emigrants reported nonfarm occupations. The entire 
eastern half of Oklahoma, together with adjoining counties in Kansas, Missouri, 
and northwestern Arkansas, have recently been characterized as “an outstanding 
problem area” of “low industria] stability, superimposed on submarginal agri- 
culture.”’ § 

(3) Ouachita Mountains * in western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma where 
self-sufficing agriculture predominates, with some cotton and general farming, 
was the origin of 16 transient families, of which 2 were tenants, 2 sharecroppers, 
and 4 farm laborers (one had status as both sharecropper and laborer). Seven 
family heads previously engaged in occupations other than farming. 

(4) Plains. From both high and low plains in west central Texas where 
drought and mechanization are dislodging cotton farmers, many emigrants have 
come to California. Of the eight transient families reported from this area, the 
heads of five were farm laborers, two of whom had also been tenant and share- 
cropper. 


























The areas of scattering are important as well as those of concentra- 
tion, for they indicate that emigrant contacts have already been 
established which will facilitate prompt movement if unsettled con- 
ditions should spread in those areas. Among the more important 
areas from this viewpoint of potential emigration are: 


(1) Black Wax Prairie, the richest of the western cotton lands. This is repre- 
sented on the map by the thin line of dots stretching north and south through 
central Texas from the Red River to San Antonio. Of 14 transient families 
originating in this area, 9 had nonfarm occupations, 6 had been farm laborers, 
and 1 had been a farm owner. If use of tractors continues to spread and dislodge 
farm families in the Black Waxy, emigration from this area may develop volume. 

(2) Lower Rio Grande Valley. From this area of intensive irrigated agri- 
culture at the southern tip of Texas came three families, two of them farm 
laborers, one nonfarm. 

(8) Corpus Christi. From this area came two families, one of them farm 
labor, the other nonfarm. ‘The news sent back by emigrants to California could 


spread very fast and effectively in this great concentration point for migrant 
cotton pickers. 
ee ee 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, March (p. 595) and April (p. 852)1938. 

‘Survey Graphic, June 1988, p. 350: Hard-Core Unemployment; the Challenge of Permanently Depressed 
Areas, by Pierce Williams. 


a of farming area No. 248. Counties: (Okla.) Atoka, Latimer, Leflore, McCurtain; (Ark.) Logan, 
Sebastian, Yell, 
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PRISON LABOR IN 1936! 


By Epwarp P. Sanrorp, Bureau of Labor Statistcs 


Summary 


DURING the past half-century there has been a steady decrease in 
the proportion of prison inmates employed at productive labor. 
This is clearly shown by the series of studies made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, beginning in 1885. During the period 1923 to 1936 
the prison population in the institutions of 14 jurisdictions covered 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics nearly doubled, but the number of 
prisoners assigned to productive labor increased only 21.7 percent. 
The value of goods produced by them decreased so markedly that the 
value of output in 1936 was only 43.4 percent of that in 1923. 

Prison labor has been utilized under six systems, as follows: 

Lease system.—No prisoners were found working under the lease 
system in 1923, in 1932, or in 1936, and it seems to have entirely dis- 
appeared from both State and Federal prisons. Under the lease system 
the State enters into a contract with the lessee, who agrees to receive 
the prisoners, paying the State a specific amount per man per day; 
generally also he feeds, clothes, houses, and guards the prisoners while 
employed. ‘The State reserves the right to make rules for the care of 
the prisoners and to inspect their quarters and place of work. 

Contract system.—Under this system an outside contractor contracts 
with the institution for the labor of the prisoners at a stipulated 
amount per capita per day. The State assumes no risk of loss, as the 
contractor furnishes his own raw materials and generally provides his 
own foremen, inspectors, machinery, and tools. The institution, 
however, houses, feeds, clothes, and guards the prisoners, and some- 
times supervises their work. 

Piece-price system.—This system is nearly the same as the contract 


psystem, the only difference being that under the piece-price system 


the contractor, instead of paying a stated amount per day, contracts 
with the institution for the labor of the prisoners at an agreed price 
per unit of output. ‘The contractor generally furnishes the machinery 
ind tools, and also provides for the supervision and inspection of the 
prisoners while working. 

State-account system.—Under this system the institution carries on 
he productive enterprise and disposes of the product on the general 
narket and in competition with the goods produced by free labor. 


ee under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of Division of Construction and Public 
Ployment. 
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(4) Lonoke and White Counties in the rice, cotton and strawberry sectii, of 
Arkansas already almost constitute an area of concentration. Failure o/ th. 
berry crop because of drought and displacement of families by mechaniz:\{jo) 
are factors. From these two counties came a transient sharecropper family, , 
farm Jabor family, one which had been both sharecropper and laborer, and ty, 
nonfarm families. 

(5) The arrival in Imperial County of even a single destitute white tenant 
family from Mississippi County, Ark., stirs imagination of the stream which 
might some day flow westward from the rich and densely populated delta lands 
where the tenant farmers are organizing and tractors are cutting white and 
Negro families from the land. 

The areas of scattering have been described in detail in order to 
suggest the variety and expanse of the sources which may develop 
importance. The Negro is already beginning to appear among the 
emigrants, although the overwhelming majority are native American 
whites. In the Imperial Valley group of transients there were only 
eight Negro families from Oklahoma and three Mexican families 
from Texas and Arizona. Some day the racial aspects of this migra- 
tion to the West may assume greater importance, as they already do 
in the migration of farm families of the Southeast into Florida 

The necessity, therefore, of close observation of these areas ani 
factors, of the collection of more extensive migration data, and of 
their analysis by status of the migrants and by counties of origin, 
should be obvious. Only in this way can the problems which arise 
when more emigrants join the flooded agricultural labor markets of 
the West be anticipated and met. 
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the principal manufactures, in the 14 jurisdictions covered by the 
Bureau’s studies, formed only 43.0 percent of the value of output, 
as compared with 82.5 percent in 1923. There was a pronounced 
decrease in the manufacture of such articles as brooms, hosiery, pants, 
shoes, furniture, and castings, formerly made largely under the con- 
tract system. Those articles of manufacture which have shown an 
increase are those, such as automobile license plates, that are manu- 
factured for State use. 

This movement away from contract production of goods competing 
with free labor has, however, confronted prison authorities with an 
increasingly grave problem in endeavoring to provide work for inmates 
and thus prevent idleness and its demoralizing effects. 

Largely because of the attempt by prison officials to spread among 
the inmates the work available, the value of goods produced per 
prisoner productively employed was only about $650 in 1936, as com- 
pared with $900 in 1932, and $1,850 in 1923. The average weekly 
working time per person also declined. Whereas, in 1932, the largest 
group of prisoners was working 48 hours per week, in 1936 the largest 
group had only a 44-hour week. 

In addition to the so-called “productive” work provided, there are 
many tasks about the prison to which the inmates are assigned. It is 
estimated that, on the average, all these tasks—cleaning of yards and 
buildings, kitchen duties, ete.—require the services of only 15 to 25 
percent of the total number of inmates. The studies showed, however, 
that in 1936 the maximum ratio was exceeded in 9 of the 13 States 
and in the District of Columbia, showing the effect of the authorities’ 
attempt to provide some employment for all able to work. 






























Scope of Survey 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made seven surveys of prison 
labor in the United States. These were made in 1885, 1895, 1905, 
1914, 1923, 1932, and 1936. 

The 1936 studies of prison labor conditions were made at the request 
of the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. That 


agency was created by Executive order in September 1935 and was 
given the following duties: 











(1) In cooperation with the proper authorities of the several States and their 
political subdivisions and the District of Columbia: 

(a) To conduct surveys, studies and investigations of the industrial operations 
and allied activities carried on by the several penal and correctional institutions 
of the States * * * and the actual and potential markets for the products 
of such industrial operations and activities. 

(b) To initiate, formulate and recommend for the approval of the President a 
Program of projects with respect to replanning and reorganizing the existing 
Prison industries systems and allied prison activities of the several States * * * 
to the end that the industrial operations and activities of such institutions may 
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The institution assumes all the business risks. If the business is oy. 
of manufacturing, the institution buys the raw material and sells the 
finished product in the same way as would be done by any manufac. 
turing concern, except that it may retain part of the product for isp 
in the prison. Thus, in the manufacture of shirts, part of the garments 
are used by the inmates of the institution and the remainder are so| 
in the open market under the State-account plan. The goods may be 
sold to individual customers or to a contractor who takes the entire 
output. Such a contractor must not be confused, however, with the 
contractor who hires work done by the prisoners. The institution 
under this system houses, feeds, clothes, and guards the prisoners. 
and directs and supervises their work. 

In the past the State-account system often has been designated as 
the “public account” system. 

State-use system.—Under this system, also, the institution carries on 
the business of production; use or sale of the goods produced is, how- 
ever, limited to the institutions in which they were produced or to other 
State or Federal institutions. Such other State institutions may be 
under the control of the same or other States or of any of their sub- 
divisions. The purpose of this restricted-sale principle is, of course, 
to make the prison product available to public institutions while 
avoiding direct competition with free-labor products. Under the 
State-use plan the institutions also house, feed, clothe, guard, direct, 
and supervise the prisoners. 

Public works and ways system.—This system is the same in effect as 
the State-use system, the only difference being the character of the 
thing produced. The public works and ways system applies not to 
consumption goods, but to the construction and repair of prison build- 
ings, other public buildings, roads, parks, and bridges, and to the 
work of flood control, reforestation, clearing land, etc. 

The Bureau’s studies have disclosed a definite increase in the use ol 

those systems which keep prison-made goods out of the open market 
where they compete with the products of free labor. Whereas, in 
1923, prisoners employed under the State-use and public works and 
ways systems formed only 29.2 percent of the total working at produc- 
tive processes, in 1936 they formed 60.5 percent. There was little 
change in the relative use of the State-account system, but the propor- 
tion employed under the contract system had fallen from 33.4 percent 
to 6.1 percent. 
» The coming into effect, in 1934, of the Hawes-Cooper Act of 192! 
which divested prison-made goods of their interstate character and 
thus made them subject to restrictive State laws, hastened conside!- 
ably the trend toward the State-use and public-works systems. 


When the contract and piece-price systems flourished, manufactured | 


articles formed the largest part of prison output, By 1936, however, 
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be so reorganized as to relieve private industry and labor of competition bet, een 
the products of private industry with the products of such institutions and ¢, 
eliminate idleness and to provide an adequate and humane system of rehabilitatioy 
for the inmates of such institutions. 

(2) To recommend for the approval of the President loans or grants or bot} jp 
the several States * * * necessary to accomplish the purpose of this order anq 
to administer and supervise the program of projects approved by the President. 

Thus far, studies undertaken by the Bureau at the request of the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration have been completed 
in 17 States and the District of Columbia. 

As the investigation was undertaken only in those States whose 
governors requested it, selection of a sample for the study was not 
possible. While work has been completed in 17 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in 3 of these States data covered periods other 
than the year 1936. For that reason this article will deal with 
institutions in only 13 States and the District of Columbia. The 
article will show the change of the employment situation by compar- 
ing data gathered in the same institutions in 1923, 1932, and 1936. 

The population of State and Federal prisons studied in 1932 was 
158,947. Those institutions covered in 1936 contained 32,148 or 
slightly more than 20 percent of this number. The 1936 group in- 
cluded large, medium, and small prisons in many parts of the country, 
and both farm and industrial types of prisons, but it cannot be con- 
sidered a truly representative sample. No prisons in the heavily 
industrial section of the New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
were studied. Only a Nation-wide survey of all penal institutions, 
such as was made by the Bureau in its earlier studies, can give an 
exact picture of the employment situation in prisons. However, 
the results of this limited survey give an accurate report of conditions 
in the institutions studied, and when compared with data gatliered 
in the same States and the District of Columbia in 1923 and 1932, 
the trend in these institutions is very clear and a fair indication o! 
the country-wide trend is obtained. 

With the exception of the Newcastle County Workhouse in Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia Workhouse, all institutions studied 





2? The States and institutions are: 
Arkansas.—State Farm for Women (1932); State Penitentiary. 
California.—State Prison, Folsom; State Prison, San Quentin. 
Delaware.—Newcastle County Workhouse. 
District of Columbia.— District Reformatory; District Workhouse. 
Kentucky.—State Penitentiary; State Reformatory. 
Maryland.—House of Correction; State Penal Farm (1932-36); State Penitentiary. 
New Merico.—State Penitentiary. 
Oklahoma.—State Penitentiary; State Reformatory. 
Oregon.—State Penitentiary. 
Tennessee.—Brushy Mountain Penitentiary; State Penitentiary. 
Utah.—State Prison. 
Vermont.—State Prison and House of Correction for Men; State Prison and House of Correction for 
Women (1923-32). 
West Virginia.—State Penitentiary. 
Wyoming.—State Industrial Institution (1923-32); State Penitentiary. 
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were ordinarily for long-term prisoners sentenced for felony. The 
period covered by the study was in most cases the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936. 


Proportion of Prisoners Employed at Productive Labor 


The progressive decrease in the proportion of prisoners productively 
employed is strikingly revealed in table 1. In the prisons studied 
the proportion of prisoners productively employed in the 9 years 
between 1923 and 1932 dropped from 70.5 to 56.9 percent, or at the 
rate of 1.5 percent a year. In the 4 years between 1932 and 1936 
the proportion fell from 56.9 to 44.6 percent, or at the rate of 3.1 
percent a year. 

This table also indicates a pronounced trend toward the use of the 
two systems of production which keep prison-made goods out of the 
competitive market. Prisoners employed under the State-use and 
public works and ways systems in 1923 formed 29.2 percent of the 
total; in 1932, 39.1 percent; and in 1936, 60.5 percent. The propor- 
tion of prisoners employed under the State-account system remained 
practically unchanged. Both the contract system and the piece-price 
system showed a sharp reduction in 1936 as compared with 1932. 
No prisoners were employed under the lease system in the 14 juris- 
dictions covered in the last 3 specified years. 


TasLe 1.—Percent of Prisoners Employed at Productive Labor Under Different Systems in 
Specified Years 





State institutions in 13 
All State and Federal States and _institu- 

institutions tions in the District 
System of Columbia 





1923 1932 





All systems Seth Ee ’ 100. 0 ' 100. 0 


Ne Sr ‘ ‘ 
Public works and ways system.___- : , 1 33.0 ’ . 8.0 
State-account system ns ~ , 31. 22.9 
a S , 14.0 ’ 3. 14.5 
Contract system P 1 34.0 . ; 33.4 
Lease system................--- 26. 19.0] 4 niet 








21.2 


Percent prisoners employed at productive 
labor formed of all prisoners . 72.0 ‘ ) 70. 5 


























' No separation made of State-account, State-use, and public works and ways systems in this year. 
? Not reported. 


The average number of prisoners employed at productive labor and 
the value of commodities and services produced under the various 
systems are shown in table 2.5 The shift in the relative use of the 

* Where the value of prison-made goods is treated in this article no attempt has been made to account 


for the changes in the value of the dollar between 1923 and 1936, nor have price changes been taken into 
account. The decreases in dollar value are therefore sharper than the decreases in real value. 
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different productive systems is indicated both in the number of 
prisoners employed under each system and in the value of com. 
modities produced. Goods produced under the piece-price and cop. 
tract systems in 1923 accounted for 47.9 percent of all prisoners 
productively employed and for 81.1 percent of the value of all goods 
and services produced. In 1932 these systems utilized 40.8 percent of 
all prisoners productively employed and resulted in goods to the 
value of 56.8 percent of all goods produced. In 1936, 18. 0 percent of 
all prisoners productively employed worked under these systems, 
producing goods to the value of 27.4 percent of all goods produced. 

On the other hand commodities and services produced-under State- 
use, public works and ways, and State-account systems in 1923 ac. 
counted for 52.1 percent of all prisoners preductively employed and 
for 18.9 percent of the value of all goods produced. In 1932 the 
corresponding ratios were 59.2 and 43.2 percent, respectively. In 
1936, 82.0 percent of all prisoners productively employed worked 
under these three systems and produced 72.6 percent by value of all 
output. 


TaBLe 2.—Employment and Production Under Specified Systems of Prison Labor, \y 
Years ! 


PRISONERS PRODUCTIVELY EMPLOYED 





Average number Percent 
System 





1932 ( 1923 1932 








IE aT Ea 70s 16, 875 100.0 | 100.0 


State-use system _. 4, 175 
Public works and ways sy stem ¢ 2, 433 
State-account system 2,7 3, 387 
I. cninennennasetnens : 3, 556 
RE ae eer F 3, 324 

















COMMODITIES PRODUCED 





| 
System Value Percent 








All systems $21, 750, 622 |$15, 111,096 | $9, 438, 347 100. oO | 100 











State-use system et 1, 481, 862 1, 584,829 | 2, 157, 226 
Public works and ways system - -- 1,280,100 | 3,874,252 | 3, 257, 285 
State-account system. .............--..-- 1, 342,778 | 1, 068, 568 1, 440, 566 
Piece-price system. --_......--- sacene 5, 141, 882 3, 711, 757 1, 765, 543 
Contract BOUIN « casdilaiatitedin kaciell ..| 12, 504,000 | 4,871, 690 817, 727 

















1 Data relate to State institutions in 13 States and institutions in the District of Columbia. 


The percentages of change in prisoners employed and goods produced 
under each system in the three years, 1923, 1932, and 1936, are show! 
in table 3. 
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Tapie 3.—Changes in Employment and Production Under Specified Systems of Prison 
Labor from 1923 and 1932-36 ' 


















































ease 
Prisoners productively Value of commodities 
employed, 1936 produced, 1936 
System Percent of Percent of 
4 change from— change from— 
Average Value 
number , 
1932 | 1923 | 1932 | 1923 
————— | ; " nt 
All systems. ---------------- wene---------- ---- 14, 337 | —15.0 | +21. 7 ‘$9, 438, 347 | —37.5 a HB. 6 
-w = ——— 
State-use system -...-.-.-.----------------- -<- 5, 558 | +33. 1 |+122.3 | 2, 157,226 | +36.1 | +45.6 
Public works and ways system-_..-_..._._._- 3, 113 | +27.9 |+228.4 | 3, 257,285 | —15.9 | +154.5 
State-account system __ - Wy REST er an 3,089 | —8.8 14.4 | 1,440,566 | +34.8 +7.3 
Piece-price system _ - - —— - 1,708 | —52.1 |......-. 1, 765, 543 | —52.4| —65.7 
Contract system.....-..-.-----.---. babo=th 874 | —73.7 | —77.7| 817,727 | —83.2| —93.5 





1 Data relate to State institutions in 13 States and institutions in the District of Columbia. 


Commodities Produced 


In 1932, 485 commodities and services were produced in the prisons 
studied. The goods produced, grouped into principal commodity 
classifications, are shown in table 4. This tabulation reveals the 
marked decline in the manufactured articles that, when the contract 
and piece-price systems were prevalent, comprised the largest part of 
prison-made goods. In 1923 in institutions in the 14 jurisdictions 
covered by this report the value of such manufactures—brooms, 
brushes and mops, clothing, furniture and furnishings, metal products, 
printing and binding, and textiles and textile products—was $17,- 
942,685, or 82.5 percent of all goods produced; in 1932 the value of 
the same manufactures was $9,677,099, or 64 percent of the value of 
all goods produced; and in 1936 the figure was $4,054,672, or 43 
percent of the value of all goods produced. The growing importance 
of the manufacture of stamped and enameled automobile license 
lates, because it is a logical State-use industry, is indicated by the 
fact that in 1936 several of the institutions covered produced this 
ommodity—Arkansas 228,200 pairs, District of Columbia 200,317 
pairs, Kentucky 346,651 pairs, Maryland 706,828 pairs, New Mexico 
216,000 pairs, Oklahoma 651,240 pairs, and Vermont 109,000 pairs— 
i total of 2,458,236 pairs valued at $169,489. 

The goods or services showing increases in production were those 
hat were disposed of for State use or were under public works and 
ways. Comparing the 1923 values, farm products showed a decline 
of 7.1 percent in 1932 and an increase of 20.7 percent in 1936; con- 
struction showed an increase of 182.8 percent in 1932 and 119.6 percent 
n 1936; printing and binding showed an increase of 322.9 percent in 
932 and 445.7 percent in 1936. 





‘ In 1923 the value of these groups of commodities produced in all State and Federal prisons was $46.306,431, 


>" 60.9 percent of the value of all goods produced; in 1932 it was $38,823, 514, or 51.5 percent of the value of all 


bods produced. 
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TaBie 4.—Employment on Production of Specified Commodities, and Value of Output, 
1923, 1932, and 1936 ' 





. oe 
Average number of 
prisoners productive- | Value of commodities produced 


. : ; ly employed 
Commodity or service 





1923 1932 











All commodities ; ‘ , $21, 750, 622 |$15, 111,096 ($9, 438, 347 


Agricultural implements 
oe wd products, commercial 


Brooms, brushes, and mops 
Clay, cement, and stone products 


Coal mining 

Construction 

Farm, garden, and dairy 

Furniture and furnishings 

Harness, pieces 

RE Minko acnnindsnoedeectbe 
Land development 

Laundry, commercial 

Lumber and timber products............. na f 
PR a rittinnimamcngetinee inate sect : 660, 405, 553 
Printing and binding , : : 89, 401 
Repair and shop work 20, 12, 178 
Soap and soap powder ; an 
Textiles and textile products ‘ Bf 492, 603 
o Nn a A ET, SP ak A 149 
Whips : : 43, 782 
Other manufactured products__..........._- ‘ 13 2, 33, 200 
Miscellaneous labor only | § 31 , 66 6, 620 




















1 Data relate to State institutions in 13 States, and institutions in the District of Columbia. 
2 Evaluation impracticable. 


The relative production of textile products was practically un- 
changed, largely because of the continued activity of a jute mill in the 
California State Prison at San Quentin. 

The total number of men productively employed showed a sharp 
increase in 1932 over 1923, but a decrease in 1936 below the figure for 
1932. However, the value of all goods produced in prison, as well as 
the value of the selected commodities, showed a progressive and 
marked decrease. For all commodities this decrease in value was 
from roughly 22 million dollars in 1923 to 15 million in 1932 and to 
9% million in 1936. The value of goods produced per inmate pro- 
ductively employed was $1,847 in 1923; $895 in 1932; and $658 in 
1936; a contributing factor was the lowered unit production per man 
resulting from the slowing up of production in order to give some 
productive employment to as many inmates as possible. 

The number of inmates employed in making these commodities 1 
the institutions studied, and the value of goods produced in‘1923, 
1932, and 1936 are shown in table 5, with the principal manufactured 
commodity groups subdivided into the more important articles. The 
most striking fact in the table is the sharp decrease in the total outpu! 
of these prison-made goods—46.1 percent from 1923 to 1932, and 
77.4 percent from 1923 to 1936. 

In 1932 and earlier years certain commodities were made |:rgely 
by contractors. The most important of these articles were brooms, 
hosiery, pants, shirts, shoes, various kinds of furniture, and castings 
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nut, As might be expected, after the effective date of the Hawes-Cooper 
— Act in 1934, the production of all these commodities in the prisons 
ed studied fell off sharply. By 1936 the results of this restrictive law 

| were plainly apparent. Compared with the value of brooms made 
6 in 1923, the 1932 production declined 45.4 percent and in 1936, 79 
es percent; the value of hosiery produced in 1932 declined 75.1 percent 
— and in 1936, 58.9 percent; the value of pants produced in 1932 declined 
nary 5.7 percent and in 1936, 61.7 percent; the value of shirts produced in 
0, 98 1932 declined 51.7 percent and in 1936, 90.7 percent; the value of 
8 6k shoes produced in 1932 declined 92.0 percent and in 1936, 98.2 percent; 


the value of furniture produced in 1932 declined 34.2 percent and in 
1936, 53.5 percent; and the value of castings produced in 1932 declined 
2.6 percent and in 1936, 71.3 percent. All goods made by contract 























































9, were sold in the open market. 
15,3 TasLe 5.—Employment on Production of Selected Commodities, and Value of Output 
a in 1923, 1932, and 1936, by Commodity ' 
o), 768 
ast Average number of pris- 
sage oners productively Value of commodities produced 
an - employed 
a) Commodities 
1932 1923 1932 
un- RE ae $17, 942, 685 | $9, 677, 099 
1 the ; eee = 1, 099, 292 601, 556 
tit dtiiniieesbehsosncsese 1, 099, 292 600, 717 
(jj) 2 co ieadhécnnentitnageaseh |  Lanvanabaliseonuaaibgan EE 
sharp ee Aaa i a 7,644,783 | 2, 318, 665 
a) i Wen |... 4 5| 32 1) 54 4, 104 
re for i ? ie MRE ONE SR emia 119, 159 17, 639 
Te a OY) WO I RY Sy | ee one 38, 389 34, 080 
Are ££ i °c] = CNURIE Gtesces GR | Hae } Speman 1, 137 1, 418 
NS ee ee ee cchibceane: OOo BL 6, 879 8, 483 
2 tc rerenceeees y . 93, 164 153, 797 
and aR URN = 17, 369 69, 358 
D WAS i SG aggowEs..--.....-.-.}--------| SS) 3 /--.-.... sae oo4 
LESS SLL . , 1, 172, 556 
Ve ESSE EES SO , 65 ’ ” 619, 724 
nd to Se eesteenta—---———- 350 78, 002 
7 pro- 8 . , 46, 812 
; tI a A) i | Sed 72, 287 
FO 1) i | 17, 639 
08 I Gennes ---ooo- oo 92 132 
r maf tare and furnishings ——.-........... 313, 147 
ee 205 32, 425 
some Chairs, wood....................... 280 210, 463 
Ra aaa 93 70, 259 
10c } ae i ks ceo nccacce 383 425, 757 
ties In Ta ‘Auto ligense tags... ....-...--s 82 169, 488 
¥1923, He 46 Cast... 255 161, 847 
Ve 6s lll tt LO REI The «ee « Spr Se 4, 752 
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' Data relate to State institutions in 13 States, and institutions in the District of Columbia. 
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The average number and percent of prisoners productively ey. 
ployed who were engaged in the principal activities of prison industry 
are indicated in table 6. Increased numbers of prisoners above the 
1923 figures were employed in making clay, cement, and stone prod. 
ucts, in construction, in farming, in making metal products, and jy 
printing and binding. In the other principal prison industries th, 
relative percentage of prisoners employed remained practically stg. 
tionary or declined. 


TaBLe 6.—Average Number and Percent of Prisoners Productively Employed in 1923, 
1932, and 1936, by Selected Commodities ' 
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Brooms, brushes, and mops | 231 299 
Clay, cement, and stone products-_-__.__--- 1, 001 1, 683 
Clothing 4, 761 6, 811 
SOR LEE SEAEIAD Ve NE ie 1, 021 2, 375 
Farm, garden, and dairy..............---- 1, 885 2, 374 
Furniture and furnishings_.............___| 596 578 
Metal products 230 383 
Printing and binding 23 109 
Textiles and textile products 1, 097 1, 303 
Other commodities_..............-..-- 934 960 
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1, 310 
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1 Data relate to State institutions in 13 States and institutions in the District of Columbia. 


The number of prisoners and of those on productive labor, and the 
value of their output, by States, in the 3 years are shown in table 7. 


TaBLE 7.—Average Number of Total Prisoners and of Those Productively Employed and 
; Value of Commodities Produced by States and Years 
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1, 645 | 2,642 
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In the institutions studied, the prison population nearly <oubleé 
during the 13-year period but the prisoners productively employed 
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= Operations (at Lorton and Occoquan) are not nearly extensive enough 
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increased only 21.7 percent and the value of goods and services pro- 
duced amounted to 43.4 cents in 1936 for every dollar in 1923 (table 
g). In two of the smaller institutions, the State prisons of Vermont 
and Wyoming, the prison population decreased slightly during the 
13 years, but the prisoners productively employed and the value of 
goods produced showed marked decreases. The problems created by 
decreased production and resulting increased idleness can best be 
visualized by the trends in Kentucky, Maryland, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. In these States the increase in prison 
population ranged from 37.9 percent in West Virginia to 92.8 percent 
in Kentucky. The decrease in prisoners productively employed 
ranged from 76.2 percent in Kentucky to 31.9 percent in West Virginia. 
The value of goods produced decreased in most of the States shown. 
The largest decrease occurred in Wyoming, where goods and services 
produced amounted to only 4.5 cents in 1936 for every dollar in 1923. 
Increases in the value of goods produced were observed in Arkansas, 
California, New Mexico, Oregon,"and the District of Columbia. 



















TaBLe 8.—Indexes of Population, Prisoners Productively Employed, and Value of Output 


in 1936 
[1923 = 100.0] 
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Delaware... __- 146.0 91.8 | 42.9 Se er 171.8 66.7 22. 4 
District of Columbia. 442.1 534.5 | 200.8 || Vermont...._.....---| 95. 6 36. 2 | 10.7 
Kentucky. .......... 192.8 23.8 9.8 || West Virginia. x ROS: 137.9 68.1 | 42.0 
Maryland. ........-- 188. 2 57.5 | 29.9 || Wyoming.. om 85. 0 | 33.0 | 4.5 






















In Vermont and Wyoming there were fewer prisoners confined in 
1936 than in 1923. In the remaining 11 States and the District of 
Columbia the increase in population ranged from 38 percent in West 
Virginia to over 342 percent in the District of Columbia. In some 
prison systems there was an increase in the gross number of inmates 
productively employed, but in these cases there was a relatively greater 
increase in the prison population. In Oklahoma, prison population 
increased over 113 percent during the period, but prisoners productively 
employed increased only 68 percent. The District of Columbia offers 
the only exception to the trend; inmates productively employed in- 
creased in greater proportion than the growth of prison population; 
this situation is explained by the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration in their report on The Prison Problem in the District 
of Columbia 1938 (p. 61), as follows: “But the farming and industrial 
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to employ all the able-bodied men and women present, and the slack 
has to be taken up by overloading the work details and assigning two 
and three persons to jobs which could be done satisfactorily by one.” 


Assignment of Prison Inmates 


The average number of prisoners confined, productively employed. 
sick and idle, and the number assigned to prison duties are indicated 
in table 9. Of greatest significance is the increase in idleness in the 
institutions, ranging from 2.5 percent in 1923 to 21.3 percent in 1939. 


TasLe 9.—Number and Employment and Other Status of Prisoners; 1923, 193). 


and 1936, by States 
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Tape 10.—Average Number of Prisoners Productively Employed under Specified 
Systems, by States and Year 
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The shift in prisoners productively employed from one system of 
production to another is shown in table 10. It has been pointed out 
that the trend of employment in prisons during the 13 years covered 
has been away from the piece-price and contract systems towards the 
State-use and public works and ways plans. It is the opinion of 
students of the subject that the State-account system will ultimately 
disappear and be replaced by the State-use system, but this trend 
was not observed in the institutions studied. Under the State- 
account system 22.9 percent of all productively employed prisoners 
were working in 1923, 20.1 percent in 1932, and 21.5 percent in 1936— 
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relatively little change during the 13-year period. The number oj 
prisoners working under the State-use system increased betwee) 
1923 and 1936 in all States except Kentucky and Utah, and this wag 
also true of prisoners working under the public works and ways 
system, except in Utah and Vermont. The. piece-price system wa: 
operating in 8 States prior to 1936 and in 5 States in that year: jy 
1923, 1,703 or 14.5 percent of all prisoners productively employed 
worked under this system; in 1932, 3,556 or 21.1 percent; and in 1936 
1,703 or 11.9 percent. The contract system was operating in 5 of 
the States covered prior to 1936 and in 5 States in that year, but there 
was a marked decrease in the number of prisoners working under 
this system. In 1923, 3,928 prisoners or 33.4 percent of all prisoners 
productively employed were working under this system; in 1932 
3,324 or 19.7 percent; and in 1936, 874 or 6.1 percent. 


Full-time Hours of Labor of Prisoners Productively Employed 


In the three surveys of prison labor with which this report deals, 
data were gathered concerning the full working time of prisoners pro- 
ductively employed. In 1923 this information was reported on the 
basis of a workday. In 1932 and 1936 it was reported on the basis 
of a workweek. The data are therefore comparable for only the two 
later surveys (table 11). 

A full-time 48-hour week was worked by the largest group of 
prisoners productively employed in 1932 (24.5 percent). In 1936 
the largest group (31.7 percent) had a full-time workweek of 44 hours 
In 1932, 26 percent of prisoners employed at productive labor had « 
full-time workweek of less than 44 hours and for 50.5 percent the 
full-time workweek was more than 44 hours. In 1936 this situation 
had been practically reversed; for 45.7 percent of the prisoners the 
full-time workweek was less than 44 hours and for 22.6 percent it was 
more than 44 hours. In an apparent effort to spread work over the 
largest number of prisoners possible, not only did idleness in prisons 
increase in 1936 but the regular full-time hours of labor were shortened. 
The long week of 60 hours or more in 1936 was worked by farm !aborers 
in Arkansas and by farm laborers and miners in Tennessee. 
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of > Taste 11.—Classified Weekly Working Hours of Prisoners Productively Employed, 
en in 1932 and 1936 ' 
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' Data relate to State institutions in 13 States, and institutions in the District of Columbia. 
‘Less than Yeo of 1 percent. 
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Tasie 11.—Classified Weekly Working Hours of Prisoners Productively Employed 
in 1932 and 1936 —Continued 
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Inmates Engaged in Prison Duties 


When data for prisoners who are engaged in prison duties are exat- 
ined an entirely different situation is revealed (table 12). No figures 
showing the actual working hours of prisoners so engaged are avail- 
able. The type of work these prisoners are assigned to, as a rule, Is 
not comparable with the productive labor in quality, quantity, or in- 
tensiveness. A prisoner tending the yard, or cleaning floors, may 
have a 40-hour week assignment, but it is certain that he does not 
labor as consistently as a prisoner assigned to a machine for a 40-hour 
week. The latter inmate probably works steadily while on the jo); 
he is under close supervision and does not idle nor shirk. It is impos 
sible to make a quantitative analysis of their work. If, however, the 
problem is approached from the proportion of the total prison po)! 
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tion which is assigned to prison duties some light is shed on the sub- 
ject. Prison authorities have estimated that all the necessary prison 
tasks can be adequately discharged by from 15 to 25 percent of the 
prison inmates. One man in four assigned to this work is the top 
limit for reasonably steady work. If the ratio goes higher than that, 
in all probability the entire squad has some idle time each day. 

Where there has been a decrease in productive labor, men have 
been added to the group engaged in prison duties in order to give as 
many inmates as possible something to do each day. In some of the 
institutions it was observed that a much larger force of ground tenders 
were working than were needed to do the work, and this applied to 
tier men, cell cleaners, kitchen help, and others. The proportion of 
men engaged in prison duties varied in the institutions studied in the 
periods under consideration 

If the top estimate that 25 men per 100 inmates are sufficient to per- 


' form the necessary prison duties adequately is reasonable, then there 


were too Many men so assigned in 1923 in 6 State prison systems and 
the District of Columbia system; in 1932, 8 State prison systems and 
the District of Columbia sytem exceeded this ratio; and in 1936, 9 
State prison systems and the District of Columbia system exceeded it 
(table 12). 

In those prison systems where large farms are operated (as in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma) the term “prison duties” often covers what 
in free farming would be considered productive labor. Chore boys, 
water boys, stablemen, hostlers, etc., are considered engaged in prison 
duties rather than in productive labor and this may account for the 


relatively large number of inmates assigned to prison duties in those 
States. 


Taste 12.—Percent of All Prisoners Engaged in Prison Duties, by State and Year 
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Space does not permit the publication of detailed tables showing the 
kind and quantity of articles produced in each institution, but exami- 
nation of these data indicates that institutions operating large farms 
or dealing in natural resources are able to employ more prisoners at 
productive labor than are institutions manufacturing commodities 
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only. Thus Arkansas (table 9) was able during the period 1923-34 
to keep an average of about 70 percent of its prisoners productively 
employed, and Oklahoma about 50 percent. ‘The systems with only 
small farms producing eatables largely for prison consumption, and 
manufacturing commodities also, provided productive employment 
for only from 15 to 50 percent of their inmates. 


Sex of Prisoners 


Women formed only a small part of the total population of the insti- 
tutions—in 1923 only 2.1 percent; in 1932, 2.6 percent; and in 1936, 
2.0 percent. In all 3 years a substantially larger percent of men than 
of women were productively employed. In 1923, 71.3 percent of the 
men and 35.4 percent of the women were employed at productive 
labor; in 1932, 57.2 percent of the men and 46.5 percent of the women 
were so employed; and in 1936 the ratio was 44.9 percent of the men 
and 29.8 percent of the women. A larger percentage of women than 
men are assigned to such duties as kitchen work and cleaning. 
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Vacations With Pay 
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EXTENT OF VACATIONS WITH PAY IN INDUSTRY, 
1937 * 


THE annual vacation with pay will soon become commonplace in 
American industry if the vacation movement continues to grow at 


' the rate it has during recent years. More than one-fourth of the 


19.842 manufacturing plants recently surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics had a policy of vacations with pay for wage earners. 
The plants which gave vacations employed 43.3 percent, or 1,693,152 
of the 3,912,019 wage earners in the manufacturing establishments 
covered. Giving the individual industries studied their proper weight 
in relation to all manufacturing, an estimated 39.3 percent of all wage 


/ earners in manufacturing industries were employed in plants which 


have wage-earner paid-vacation plans. The conditions which these 
employees are required to meet before actually qualifying for vaca- 
tions vary widely. In some instances, certain occupational classes 
are excluded, although the prerequisities are usually limited to a 
minimum length of service with the employer. 

The vacation movement in industry has been gaining momentum 
since the World War, but vacations with pay for wage earners have 
become general only in the past 2 years. The astonishing rapidity of 
their extension is shown by the fact that almost 40 percent of the 
plants which gave vacations to wage earners in 1937 reported that 
year as the first in which the plans became effective. 


Scope of Survey 

The survey was conducted by mail questionnaire. The firms can- 
vassed, approximately 90,000 in number, were those which contribute 
to the Bureau monthly data on volume of employment and pay rolls. 
They represent the manufacturing and mining industries, wholesale 
and retail trade, public utilities, hotels, insurance, and various other 
industries, a representative cross section of each industry having been 
carefully built up over a period of years. The percentage of replies 
was very high, varying from 60 to more than 95 percent in the different 
industries. ‘The usable replies for all manufacturing industries repre- 
sented about 80 percent of the plants canvassed, and approximately 


oa by Frances Jones and Dorothy Smith of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working 
nditions, 
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one-half of all wage earners. This includes the returns from a) 
abbreviated follow-up questionnaire, which was used for correc ting 
a probable bias due to heavier first returns from plants with vacation 
plans than from plants not having such plans. This heavy proportion 
of replies to a mail questionnaire is indicative of the widespread 
interest which has been aroused on the subject of paid vacations jy 
industry. 

The present article presents preliminary data concerning the fro- 
quency of paid-vacation plans in the manufacturing, mining, ericde- 
petroleum-producing, and laundry and dry-cleaning industries. Th 
complete report (which it is hoped will be released in bulletin form 
will cover in greater detail the extent of vacations in the industries 
discussed in this article, as well as in all of the nonmanufacturing 
industries included in the survey. It will also include a detailed 
classification and description of the various plans in existence. 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners Under Vacation Plans in Manufacturing, 
Laundry, and Extractive Industries, by Industry Group, 1937 ' 


[Reweighted in accordance with estimated total employment in June 1937] 
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Durable goods : 4, 280, 400 2, 007, 508 | 
Nondurable goods 4, 183, 700 1, 317, 866 | 


Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 871, 127 640, 278 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
ment 1, 144, 066 726, 482 
Transportation equipment__..............-.---- 712, 264 166, 670 
Nonferrous metals and their products 321, 881 182, 185 
Lumber and allied products 663, 317 51, 075 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.............--. : 259, 222 63, 509 
Textiles and their products , 155, 002 
Fabri 120, 149 
Wearing apparel 28, 500 
Leather and its manufactures : 54, 620 
Food and kindred products f 422, 724 
Tobacco manufactures 36, 266 
Paper and printing 135, 124 
Chemicals and petroleum products 354, 826 
Rubber products , 98, 944 
Nonmanufactur ng 
Laundries and dyeing and cleaning establishments - 7 84, 702 
Coal mining E 4, 854 
ina mining : 23, 538 
gu arrying and eenenctallie mining 10, 553 
rude-petroleum producing 109, 519 














1In determining the number of employees affected by vacations for the various industry ¢' Ups, One 
should consider the element | bias due hy the fact that some of the individual industries composi: 4 ¢'V¢! 

oup were more cooperative in sending in wee than other individual industries. This bias may Des! 

€ overcome by weighting the percentages of the individual! industries by the estimated emp! y me nt in 
them as of June 1937, which gives the estimated number of employees covered by vacation p!.ns in the 
various industry groups, as well as in all industries covered. 


The data presented herein are based on reports from 19,842 manl- 
facturing plants which employed 3,912,019 wage earners and 670,36! 
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salaried employees in the winter of 1937-38. Altogether, 97 manufac- 
turing industries were covered. It also includes 1,188 laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments with an employment of 55,440 wage 
earners and 12,930 salaried employees; 194 companies in the crude- 
petroleum-producing industry, with 36,951 wage earners and 13,480 
salaried employees; and 1,011 mining companies with 268,860 wage 
earners and 20,325 salaried workers. The salaried employee group 
includes all office employees (except executives) and the plant clerical 


> and technical workers and foremen. Data for the manufacturing and 


laundry industries are presented in terms of the plant unit. However, 
a plant count was not practicable in the mining, quarrying, and crude- 
petroleum-producing industries, and for these industries number of 
companies only was used. 


Extent of Paid Vacations in Various Industries 


The vast majority of salaried employees in industrial establish- 
ments have annual vacations with pay. Approximately 95 percent 
of the 700,000 included in this survey worked in plants which granted 
such vacations. Notwithstanding this high proportion of employees, 
more than one-fifth of the establishments do not yet give their salaried 
workers paid vacations, and in some individual industries the propor- 
tion is even higher. For example, scarcely more than one-half of the 
cigar factories and less than two-thirds of the plants in several of the 
textile groups, laundries, bottling plants, lumber mills, stone-finishing 
plants, quarries, and coal mines give vacations to their salaried 
employees. 

Wage earners in 1937 were given annual vacations with pay, though 


s toa widely variable extent, in virtually all industries. Only about 1 


percent of the wage earners in coal mining were affected. On the 
other hand, more than 98 percent were granted paid vacations in two 
divisions of the chemical industry, namely the manufacture of drug- 
gists’ preparations and petroleum refining. Of 102 industry classifi- 
cations studied, 22 industries had paid-vacation plans for at least 
three-fourths of their wage earners, 42 for more than one-half, 63 for 
more than one-fourth, 82 for more than one-tenth, and 15 for less than 
5 percent. 

In terms of the proportion of wage earners that worked under paid- 
vacation plans, the chemical, food, rubber, and machinery industries, 
which were pioneers in this movement, were still among the leaders 
in 1937. The crude-petroleum-producing industry, in which vaca- 
tions became common in 1920-29, is now crowding the chemical group 
(which includes petroleum refineries) for leadership. The iron and 
steel industry now ranks third, having forced rubber into fourth place 
when steel plants adopted paid-vacation plans en masse in 1936-37. 
The food, machinery, and nonferrous metals groups rank fifth, sixth, 
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and seventh, respectively, and complete the list of industry group; 
in which as many as one-half of the wage earners come under paid. 
vacation provisions. 

For all manufacturing industries, the sample embraced in {hy 
Bureau’s survey is, in terms of wage earners, an approximate 45 to 5 
percent coverage; somewhat less than that was included for mining 
and crude-petroleum producing. This sample should be adequate to 
show the prevalence of paid vacations in each of the individual indys- 
tries. However, in order to determine their approximate extensiye- 
ness in the manufacturing and mining industries as a whole, as well gs 
in each subgroup of industries, the employees shown by tlhe survey to 
be working under paid-vacation plans in the individual industries haye 
been reweighted with relation to the estimated total employment fo; 
June 1937. This gives the estimated total number of employees under 
paid-vacation plans. The results are shown in table 1. This table 
indicates that more than 3,500,000 wage earners worked under paid- 
vacation plans in 1937 in the industry groups covered. The estimated 
number is 39 percent of all employed in the manufacturing industries, 
and 37 percent of the total employment in manufacturing, mining, 
crude-petroleum-producing, and laundries and dry-cleaning esta)lish- 
ments combined. 

Generally speaking, the industries in which vacations with pay for 
wage earners, as well as for salaried employees, are less extensive are 
those characterized by the prevalence of low wages, small plants, 
seasonal activity, heavy work, or isolated location. Thus, the mining 
and quarrying, lumber, and textile groups give vacations to very few 
workers. Tobacco, leather, paper and printing, stone, clay, and glass 
products, laundries, and transportation equipment (including auto- 
mobiles) groups also fall more or less within this category. 


Recent Growth of Paid-Vacation Movement 


Office workers have been the beneficiaries of company paid-vacation 
policies for a substantial period of time. An annual vacation for 
them has become generally accepted. An examination of the dates o! 
adoption of paid-vacation plans for salaried workers in the manufac- 
turing and mining industries shows that probably three-fourths of 
the plants inaugurated their plans prior to 1930, the period of greatest 
extension in most of the industries being between 1920 and 1930. The 
earlier plans were more or less concentrated in the larger companies. 
During the post-war decade, however, the practice was adopted by 
large and small companies alike, until by 1930, less than 20 percent of the 
salaried workers were employed in plants which did not allow vaca- 
tions with pay. In 1937, this figure had been reduced to 5 percent. 
The textile, lumber products, food, tobacco, mining, crude-petro!cun- 
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producing, and laundry groups were slower than others in adopting 
such a policy, and they still have many plants which do not grant 
vacations to salaried workers. (See table 2.) 

Although, as noted, paid vacations for salaried workers have been 
common for some time, their sphere of application has expanded in 
recent years to include minor salaried positions in both office and 
plant which were not covered by many of the earlier plans. It is 
still, however, not uncommon for plants to be less liberal with respect 
both to length of vacation and to qualifications as to length of service 
for the minor positions, particularly for the salaried positions in the 
plant as distinguished from the office. 

Paid vacations for wage earners are a development of the twentieth 
century. It is true that a few American companies were pioneers 
in this movement prior to that time, first giving vacations to their 
older employees and later extending the practice to all employees. 
The Bureau’s survey disclosed 32 plants of 24 companies which 
reported such early plans, the majority being in the food and chemical 
industries. An additional 44 manufacturing plants, likewise con- 
centrated in the chemical and food industries, reported plans begun 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 

For the decade 1910-19, the Bureau sample shows 240 manufac- 
turing plants which adopted this policy, as well as a few companies 
in the mining industries. Once more the chemical and food industries 
were in the foreground. Noticeable also was the gain in the machinery 
group, particularly in electrical machinery, and among the larger 
rubber companies. During this decade, vacations with pay were also 
adopted by 3 mining, 7 petroleum, and 8 laundry companies. 

The impetus given by the World War to the interest in the subject 
of labor relations is reflected in the extension of wage-earner paid- 
vacation plans during 1920-29, when they appeared in practically 
all of the major industrial groups. Almost twice as many plans 
were adopted in that decade as had existed previously. Large gains 
were again made in electrical machinery, food, and chemicals, and 
plans became fairly numerous in printing, rubber products, crude- 
petroleum producing, and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
It was also during this decade that vacation provisions began to 
appear in union agreements. 

The movement toward paid vacations for wage earners received a 
temporary setback by the prolonged depression of 1930-34. Some 
plans were suspended,” but a significant number of plants (365 shown 
in this survey) adopted new plans during that period. Since 1934, 
however, the number of plants and wage earners working under paid- 
vacation plans has tripled. The steel industry accelerated the move- 
ment when the major companies announced a general application of 





* National Industrial Conference Board, Studies No. 215: Vacations With Pay for Wage Earners, p. 9. 
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vacations with pay in the spring of 1936. During that and the 
following year, annual vacations with pay were extended to a) 
estimated 2,000,000 wage earners in manufacturing and mining 
industries. Approximately 70 percent of the plants which reported 
paid-vacation plans in the Bureau’s survey had inaugurated these 
plans during the 1930-37 period, and about 40 percent gave vacations 
for the first time in 1937 

Table 2 shows the distribution of plants and employees in the 
sample, by industrial group and class of employee, according to the 
period during which paid vacations were adopted. It should be 
observed that this sample is considerably smaller than the entire 
coverage in the survey, but it is fairly adequate for the purpose. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of Plants and Employees by Period in Which Vocation Plan Was 
First Adopted ' 
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1 This table shows some bias in favor of the later years, since it does not take into account the length of 
life of the company unit. See also footnote 3. 

? A plant count in the mining, quarrying, and crude-petroleum-producing industries was not practicable, 
and the number of companies only was used. 

3 This includes such reports as “For many years,” “Since the organization of the company,”’ and similar 
answers which indicate a plan of long standing. 


POPOPOOS 


PAID VACATIONS IN SWEDEN! 


AN ANNUAL vacation of 12 days for all Swedish workers ani em- 
ployees in public or private employ is provided by a new |aw 1 
1 Data are from report of Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim, Stockholm, June !*, !%°- 
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Sweden, effective as of July 1, 1938. A worker or employee who has 
been in the service of the same employer for not less than 180 days 
is entitled to a vacation amounting to not less than 1 day for each 
month that he has been at work in the preceding calendar year. He 
shall, however, not receive vacation credit for any month in which he 
has not been at work for at least 16 days. The vacation shall exclude 
Sundays but shall include other holidays if it extends over a period of 
6 consecutive days or more. Unless otherwise provided by special 
agreement with the employer, the vacation must be taken at one time. 
However agricultural workers and workers engaged in related types 
of work may be exempted from this provision and, if engaged exclu- 
sively in the care of livestock, they may be required to accept double 
pay instead of a vacation. 

Wages and salaries payable during vacation may be based not only 
on the ordinary hourly, weekly, or monthly pay but also on ordinary 
piece-work rates if the worker has received pay wholly or in part on 
that basis. 

Under the terms of the new law the vacation of 1 day per month 
to be granted in 1939 will be calculated only on the basis of the second 
half year of 1938. In consequence, in 1939 the vacation will amount 
to only 6 days. The full effect of the vacation law will become ap- 
parent only in 1940, when, for the first time, a full preceding calendar 
year (1939) will be used as the basis for calculating the length of a 
worker’s vacation. 

The vacation law contains a specific provision that the vacation 
provisions of existing collective agreements shall not be nullified by 
the new law but that the terms of the latter shall apply only as such 
wage contracts expire. In reality this provision has but little practical 
significance, inasmuch as most Swedish collectivefwage agreements 
now in effect run only for a year or at most 2 years. In consequence, 
practically all of them will have expired by the end of 1939. 
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COMMUNITY RECREATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1937 


THE number of recreation facilities in 1937 throughout the country 
was considerably larger than in 1936, and there was an increase in the 
total expenditures for recreation from local funds.! There was. 
however, a marked curtailment of Federal emergency funds allocated 
to recreation projects, with a corresponding reduction in services in 
a number of communities. Total expenditures from local funds in- 
creased from approximately $24,000,000 in 1936 to nearly $25,800,000 
in 1937, whereas emergency expenditures supplementing regular |oca! 
expenditures fell from approximately $32,000,000 in 1936 to $22,000. 
000 in 1937. This drop is of especial significance because 16 additional 
cities reported emergency expenditures in 1937. The general curtail- 
ment was greatest in expenditures for land, buildings, and permanent 
improvements, which decreased 41 percent, while there was a 2! 
percent decrease in expenditures for leadership, salaries, and wages. 
The increased expenditures from local funds is accounted for in part 
by an increase of 88 cities reporting regular expenditures for recreation 
purposes and also by increases in the operating budgets in a number 
of the larger cities. Leadership salaries showed a greater increase in 
1937 than ary other budget item. 

During 1937, 800 cities reported that 22,160 recreation workers 
were paid from regular funds—the largest number reported since 
1932. Of the total number of leaders 12,438 were men and 9,71! 
women, the sex ‘of the remainder not being reported. The number 
of workers employed on a full-time basis was increased from 2,7!) 
in 1936 to 3,067 in 1937, and the number of cities reporting such 
workers increased from 288 to 319. A total of 18,253 emergency 
leaders to supplement the regular personnel was reported by 555 
cities providing recreation service financed with regular funds; slightly 
more than half of these leaders were employed on a full-time basis. 
The number of volunteer workers reported by 301 cities was larger 
than in any year with the exception of 1933. 

There were 9,618 outdoor playgrounds reported for 1937, as com- 
pared with 9,490 in 1936, but the increase was attributable muinly 


' Recreation (New York), June 1938, pp. 123-175. Includes annual report of the Nationa] Recreation 
Association. 
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to the merease In the number of cities reporting. Both the total 
attendance at playgrounds and the average daily summer attendance 
were smaller in 1936 than in 1937, the first being accounted for by 
the fact that fewer cities reported in 1937 than in 1936, while no 
explanation is given of the smaller daily summer attendance. The 
total number of recreation buildings reported for 372 cities was 1,380, 
with a total attendance reported for 1,048 buildings of 56,000,000 
persons. This was an increase of approximately 1,000,000 over the 
attendance figures for 1936, being generally accounted for by a large 
increase in the reported attendance at recreation buildings for colored 
people. A total of 3,854 indoor recreation centers was reported by 
442 cities. The attendance at such centers fell about 25 percent in 
1937, but was approximately the same as in 1935. With few excep- 
tions the various types of outdoor recreation facilities showed sub- 
stantial gains over those reported in 1936 both in total facilities and 
in number of cities reporting, but there was a reduction in the figures 
of total participation attendance. Definite increases over the 1936 
figures were reported for attendance at bathing beaches, bowling 
greens, handball courts, picnic areas, shuffleboard courts, stadiums, 
and toboggan slides. Information was secured for the first time in a 
number of years regarding the extent to which school properties are 
used as centers of community activity. It was found that 43 percent 
of the playgrounds conducted under leadership in 1937 were school 
playgrounds and 42 percent of the athletic fields were on school 
property. Indoor facilities, including swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
etc., represented a still larger proportion of the total number of such 
facilities. It was estimated that at least two-thirds of the 3,854 
indoor recreation centers reported in 1937 were school buildings. 
Special recreation facilities included arts and crafts for children and 
adults, a large number of athletic activities, dancing, drama, music, 
outing activities, water sports, special winter sports, and a group of 
miscellaneous activities. With few exceptions the number of cities 


reporting the various kinds of special activities was larger in 1937 
than in 1936. 





International Labor Relations 


RESULTS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, JUNE 1938 


By Joun S. Gamps, Assistant U. S. Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Switzerland 


THE 1938 Conference of the International Labor Organization, held 
in Geneva in June, adopted one new convention and did a very great 
amount of preparatory work in regard to several new and important 
conventions to be considered at future sessions. Of particular interest 
to the United States was the election, at a special meeting of the 
Governing Body, of John G. Winant as Director of the International 
Labor Office to succeed Harold Butler. Mr. Winant will take up his 
new duties on January 1, 1939. 

Despite the unsettled condition of world affairs, the Conference 
numbered 410 representatives from 50 countries; it thus had an attend- 
ance practically equal to last year’s Conference which established 1 
record figure. Nine Ministers of Labor were present; there were also 
many prominent trade-union leaders and important officers of em- 
ployers’ organizations. The Soviet Union was the only large member- 
State that did not send a delegation. Italy and Germany, no longer 
members of the organization, were not represented at the Conference. 

The American governmental delegates were Secretary Perkins, 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, and Carter Goodrich; the employers’ delegate 
was Henry I. Harriman, and the workers’ delegate Robert J. Watt. 
Each Group had its staff of technical advisers.’ These American 





1 The entire delegation was as follows: Government delegates~Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
(from June 11-18); Miss Frieda S. Miller, New York State Department of Labor; Carter Goodrich, |. >. 
Labor Commissioner, Geneva. Government advisers—Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Divisiot 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor; A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistic, 
Department of Labor; H. H. Kelly, Chief, Safety Section, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate  ommerce 
Commission; W. E. Chalmers, Department of Labor; John 8. Gambs, Assistant U. 8. Labor Commissioner, 
Geneva; Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., American Consul, Geneva. Employers’ delegate—Henry |. Hart 
man, Chairman of the Board, New England Power Association, Boston. Employers’ advisers—W illia™ 
T. Foster, Director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, Boston; Ivan Bowen, Genera! ous! 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators, Minneapoiis, Minn. Workers’ delegate—Robert J. Watt, 
Director of Social Security Policy, A. F. of L. Advisers—Marion Hedges, Director of Researc!, [nter=* 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; George Googe, Southern Representative, A. F. of L.; A. D. Lew's, 
International Representative, United Mine Workers of America; Phil E. Ziegler, Secretary-! reasurtt, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hyman Blumberg, Vice-President, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New York City; Joseph Cohen, Chairman, | egislauvé 
Committee, Typographical Union of Philadelphia. Secretary to the delegation—Miss Harriet Hopkinso, 
U.8. Department of Labor, Geneva. 
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members of the Conference took active part in committee work and in 
plenary sessions.” 


Statistical Convention 















The one convention that was drafted and adopted aims to make 
statistics 6f hours of work and wages more easily comparable inter- 
nationally. When it is ratified by a sufficient number of countries, a 
landmark will have been reached in a world-wide exchange of signifi- 
cant labor information and better tools for the analysis of labor 
problems will have been supplied. This convention had the distinc- 
tion of being adopted without a single opposing vote—though there 
were some abstentions—a rather remarkable thing, in view of the fact 
that 50 governments were represented, as well as employers and 
workers from all quarters of the globe. The final preparatory work 
after a number of years of discussion was done last September when the 
|. L. O. convened a Technical Conference of Official Labor Statisti- 
cians. Dr. Isador Lubin, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, was one of the vice-presidents of this conference. 

















Reduction of Hours of Work 


Perhaps the most important preparatory work of the Conference 
was done in the Hours of Work Committee. The work of this com- 
mittee will result in a consultation of the governments of member 
States. By the time this article appears in print, most of the govern- 
ments of the world will have a questionnaire, based on the committee 
report. This questionnaire will enable governments to express their 
attitudes toward the problem of the reduced working week, both 
broadly and in detail. It is on the basis of the replies that a conven- 
tion, or conventions, will be drafted for a diminution of hours of labor. 
Next year the International Labor Conference will examine and dis- 
cuss the drafted texts. Ifa convention is adopted, it will be submitted 
to the governments for ratification; if not, some new approach to the 
problem will probably be formulated, or it will be necessary to wait 
until world opinion is more explicit in its demand for a reduced work- 
ing week. 

Throughout its history, the I. L. O. has sought to limit hours of 
work. Between 1919 and 1930 its efforts were directed toward the 
framing of international conventions concerning the 48-hour week. 
By 1931 the principle of the 48-hour week had been established in 
two international conventions, one applicable to industry, the other 
to commerce and offices. Beginning in 1929, fresh efforts were made 


* Miss Miller acted as reporter for the Road Transport Committee, Mr. Goodrich as chairman and re- 
porter of the Standing Orders Committee, Mr. Harriman as employers’ vice chairman of the Committee 
on Technical Education, and Mr. Blumberg as workers’ vice chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Watt served as members of the executive committees of the employers’ and workers’ 
groups, respectively, of the Conference. 
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to reduce hours still further, and they have centered on the idea] of 
the 40-hour week. The best procedure to adopt in attaining this 
ideal has not been easy to discover. There have been two schools of 
thought on this problem. The first has held that there should he g 
single, all-inclusive convention, for all industries; the second has held 
that this method was inflexible and unrealistic, and that there should 
be a considerable number of conventions to cover a variety of indus- 
tries. Each approach has its advantages as well as disadvantages: 
the former was the method of the 48-hour conventions; the latter Jed 
to the textile and maritime conventions. 

This year, one of the most important decisions made by the Hours 
of Work Committee was that its labors should prepare the way, not for 
one convention or for many, but for a limited number. Though the 
item before it on the agenda embraced as a unit the whole of economic 
life except the maritime industry and agriculture, the committee took 
the view that under this large unit there might well be several! sub- 
divisions. One such subdivision was the coal industry. On this the 
committee and Conference adopted the suggestion of the Techinical 
Tripartite Meeting of May 1938, and put the reduction of hours of 
work in coal mines on the agenda of the 1939 Conference as a separate 
item. A somewhat similar procedure was recommended and adopted 
for the transport industry, with an important difference: the teclinical 
meeting has already been held in the coal industry, but in the case of 
the transport industries, the Governing Body is asked to convene one 
or more preparatory technical meetings. This leaves the general field 
of industry and commerce and offices to be discussed as a single item 
for next year, with, however, the possibility that this broad subject 
will be divided, and that there will be two draft conventions instead 
of only one. 

After this question of procedure had been cleared away—at least 
for this year—the Hours of Work Committee went into a discussion 
of flexibility of application of a general hours convention. This 
embraced questions of overtime, making up of lost time, special limi- 
tations for certain kinds of occupations, like the hotel and restaurant 
occupations. There were discussions relating to the gradual applica- 
tion of conventions by stages—that is, the possibility of reducing the 
working week over a period of 3 years from 44 to 40. This committee, 
besides, created a precedent in considering another type of flexibility: 
the case for exempting certain countries from certain provisions of the 
future hours conventions, when ratified. These exemptions would 
permit countries of sparce population or of a primitive stage o! 
economic development to limit the application of any hours convel- 
tions they may ratify without their being considered to have violated 
their treaty obligations. 





3 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1937 (p. 345). 
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In the plenary sessions, delegates from various countries discussed 
the merits of the reduced working week, and the French Minister of 
Labor, M. Ramadier, attributed to the 40-hour week in France a large 
role in the reduction of unemployment. The New Zealand delegate 
spoke of the increased well-being of his country under the reduced 
working week, while American delegates testified that a reduction of 
hours in the United States had been followed by salutary results. 
During the sessions of this Conference the Congress of the United 
States passed the Fair Labor Standards Act, and this undoubtedly 
made a profound impression on many delegates. 

There were a number of countries that could not approve unquali- 
fiedly of the reduced working week. Among them were those countries 
which find it necessary to devote their national energies to a speedy 
production of armaments. Concerning this retarding force on the 
40-hour week, Mr. Butler, Director of the I. L. O., said: ‘You can 
have excessive armaments or you can have social progress, but in the 
long run you cannot have both.”” Yet Mr. Butler felt that even in 


this very process of arms construction there lay hope for the eventual 
triumph of the reduction of hours: 



















No country in the world has a bottomless purse. The present tempo is strictly 
and mathematically limited. When it slows down, it will almost certainly be 
found that machinery and processes have been improved, that the pace of produc- 

tion has been intensified, that new methods of economizing men and material 
| have been discovered. In that case, the tendencies making for a reduction of 
hours will have been accentuated rather than diminished. The problem will not 
only remain, but its solution will have become more urgent. 










It is clear from all this that during the next several months a large 
part of the energies of the I. L. O. will again be devoted to one of 
the most significant and contentious of labor problems, the reduction 
of hours. It would be an overstatement to say that this year’s Con- 
ference launched the Organization off to a new and more hopeful 
start in its attack on an old problem. But one could detect from 
the tenor of the discussions that the proponents of the shorter work- 
ing week exhibited a new willingness to yield to the demands of 
flexibility and realism, while the opponents were more willing to 
listen to the arguments that can be made to defend a general reduction 
ofhours. The votes taken in the Conference give_at least some con- 
frmation of this view. To be sure, the questions voted on were not ap- 
proval or disapproval of the shorter working week, but only the matter 
of keeping or not keeping the problem sharply before the Organization 
by placing it on next year’s agenda. A number of delegates, includ- 
ing those of the British Government, made it clear that their affirma- 
tive votes in no sense committed them to an approval of the general 
principle of reducing hours; their votes indicated only a willingness 
‘0 continue discussions. Neither governments, employers, nor work- 
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ers are bound to vote in the future as they voted last June. Despite 
all this, it is of some significance that all the votes on hours reductioy 
were in favor, by large majorities, of keeping the question alive fo, 
at least another year.* 


Road Transport 


The Committee on Hours of Work in Road Transport, like the 
Reduction of Hours Committee, did a large amount of preparatory 
work, directed toward the drafting of a convention for submission to 
the Conference next year. In the past 12 years the I. L. O. has con- 
cerned itself, in one way or another, with proposals for the internationg| 
regulation of the conditions of employment of road transport workers. 
Although the question of road transport has—as far as concerns the 
I. L. O.—been principally a matter relating to the length of the work- 
ing week, the Governing Body felt that it would be better to put this 
problem on the agenda as a separate item, rather than as a subhhiead 
under the broader topic of hours of work. 

Some delegates on the Transport Committee who were interested 
in a shorter workweek were interested only in reduction to a point 
that would insure a reasonable degree of safety; others, however, fell 
that a reduction of hours might very well go beyond this point, as a 
measure of social value. 

Other interesting questions arose. Should a distinction be made 
between waiting time and hours actually on duty? Do road-transport 
workers include automobile mechanics and warehousemen, or only 
drivers and their riding assistants? Perhaps the most serious question 
concerning the definition of road-transport workers was * whether 
owner-drivers were to be covered. There is precedent for the view 
that the I. L. O. is competent to propose labor legislation ‘which, in 
order to protect certain classes of workers, also regulates incidentally 
the same work when performed by the employer himself.””®& Govern- 
ments will be consulted on this latter question, and on many otliers, 
including those given above. When the replies are in, they will be 
used as a basis for drafting a proposed convention on this industry. 
The vote to place the question of regulating the hours of work of 
drivers and their assistants on the agenda of the 1939 session of the 
Conference was: Yes, 96, No, 27, Abstentions, 11. As in the other 
hours votes, the French and American employers’ delegates were the 
only ones of their group to vote Yes. 





4 The details of the votes were as follows: The large question of placing on the agenda of the 193!) sessio? 
of the Conference the question of the reduction of hours in industry, commerce, and offices, was carried bY 
92 to 27 with 19 abstentions. The No’s were all cast by members of the employers’ group; the Yess were 
cast by government delegates, workers’ delegates, and by the French and American employers’ de 'e¢al¢s. 
The decision on Transport was taken by an almost identical vote; that on Coal Mines was somewht 
closer, with the Jugoslav Government votes cast against, the total vote being 82 to 29, with 27 abstentions. 
The majorities were in all cases well above the necessary two-thirds. 

5 Provisional Record of the Conference, No. 24, p. xviii, 
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Technical Education 


The Committee on Technical Education laid the groundwork for 


+, recommendation rather than a convention. A recommendation is 


a proposal which has less force than a convention: the latter when 
ratified has the force of a treaty, while the former is submitted to 
member States ‘‘for consideration w th a view to effect being given to 
it by national legislation or otherwise.” °® The following extracts 
from the committee report succinctly describe the general drift of 
the discussion: 


This discussion showed that employers and workers, as well as governments 
were greatly interested at the present time in the question of vocational education. 
Several speakers emphasized, in particular, the necessity for cooperation between 
the various bodies interested in vocational education for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing a policy which would be in accordance with the interests of the worker as well 
as the requirements of undertakings and of the national economy. Another point 
to which some of the speakers called special attention was the desirability of 
avoiding premature specialization in the case of young workers and of scope for 
greater adaptation on the part of skilled workers, who belonged to particular 
industries or were engaged in technical processes which were constantly changing. 
Finally, the importance of supplementary school education was pointed out, as well 
as the need for providing workers admitted into employment before they had re- 
ceived any kind of training with facilities for vocational education. 

Some of the speakers especially dwelt on the importance of apprenticeship 
which, according to them, was the principal problem that the Conference was 
called upon to consider in this connection. They regretted that the Office had 
given it a comparatively secondary place in its conclusions. It was, however, 


pointed out that apprenticeship should not be regarded as being in opposition to 


other methods of vocational training. Apprenticeship was doubtless at the root 
of the whole matter, but it had to be considered as part of the general question of 
technical education, the whole object of which was to prepare for apprenticeship, 
to inerease its effectiveness, and to complete it or to provide a substitute for it. 


Some attention was paid to vocational guidance and to the risk of 
undermining the results of private initiative by strict State supervision. 


There was sharp difference of opinion as to whether trade-unions 
should guide apprenticeship. 


Migrant Workers and Indigenous Workers’ Contracts 


There were two committees on which the United States Govern- 
ment was not represented because of the limited extent to which this 
ountry is involved. One of these committees discussed proposals 
which seek to secure equal treatment for migrant workers in countries 
here there is substantial immigration; the other dealt with the con- 
tacts of employment of native workers—a problem which concerns 
principally Great Britain and the Dominions, Belgium, Spain, France, 
taly, Japan, Liberia, the Netherlands and Portugal. Both com- 


‘ Constitution and Standing Orders of the I. L. O., Conference Edition, 1938, art. 19, p. 11. 
*2785—-38——__5 
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mittees pushed their preparatory efforts to a far point; and, as a resy; 
of their labors, draft conventions will be submitted for adoption ney; 
year. 


Standing Orders 


The Committee on Standing Orders, or bylaws, undertook the tas} 
of revising the procedure under which conventions and recommends. 
tions are considered and adopted. Under the old rules, the only 
recognized method has been that of double discussion by which ay 
item is considered in a preliminary fashion at one Conference, and 
adopted or rejected at the Conference of the following year. In prac. 
tice, however, the Conference had on a number of occasions suspended 
its standing orders and adopted a convention after a single discussion, 
The Organization had also developed the very serviceable method of 
holding the preliminary discussion on certain items not in the ordinary 
full Conference but in special preparatory technical meetings like the 
Coal Conference of May 1938. To regularize these procedures, there- 
fore, and to provide sufficient diversity so that each question could be 
treated by the most suitable method, the committee proposed that 
formal provisions should be made for the three alternatives of double 
discussion, of single discussion preceded by a preparatory technical 
conference, and in certain cases of single discussion without such 
preiiminaries. 

The committee also recommended provisions assuring more time 
for distant countries like the United States to consider the documents 
bearing on the agenda items, and other changes intended to promote 
greater realism in the discussion. On all these points, the proposals 
of the committee were adopted by the Conference. 


American Regional Conference and Other Resolutions 


This was a year of relatively few resolutions. The most important 
was the resolution to hold a regional American Conference. The 
director of the office, Mr. Butler, in his annual report, stated that, 
in his opinion, the center of gravity of the I. L. O. was shifting west- 
ward. There is no doubt that the Americas have taken considerable 
interest in the I. L. O. in recent years. An instance—to mention onl) 
one—was the favorable response to the regional Conference in 5al- 
tiago, Chile, in 1936. So successful, indeed, was this meeting, thal 
the Conference at this session recommended that the Governing Body 
convene a similar regional conference in 1939. The exact time and 
place have not yet been decided on, but the Governing Body took 
provisional measures to insure that funds could be made available. 
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Another important resolution was submitted by M. Jouhaux, 
representing French workers. lt urged the renunciation of discrimi- 
nation which might affect workers belonging to certain races or 
confessions. 

oovococe 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
CONVENTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES! 


THE maritime sessions of the International Labor Conference of 1936 
adopted six draft conventions and two recommendations designed to 
promote safety at sea and to provide better working conditions and 
greater protection for seamen. At that conference the United States 
was represented by four delegates—two representing the Government, 
one representing the American shipowners, and one representing 
American maritime labor. 

In the United States, the Federal Government has exclusive 
jurisdiction over maritime employments. These conventions and 
recommendations, together with comments from various interested 
Departments of the Government, were submitted to the Senate by 
the President on August 10, 1937. On June 13, 1938, the Senate 
gave its official approval to five of the conventions. These concerned 
(1) holidays with pay for seamen; (2) minimum age for employment 
of children at.sea; (3) hours of work on board ship, and manning; 
(4) minimum requirements of professional capacity for masters and 
officers on board merchant ships; (5) liability of the shipowner in 
case of sickness, injury, or death of seamen. These are the first 
I. L. O. conventions or treaties to be ratified by the United States. 
A sixth draft convention concerning sickness insurance for seamen was 
not adopted. While the subject was considered worthy of considera- 
tion by the officials of the Government, it was not recommended, 
but was made contingent upon a thorough survey and study, indicating 
that the creation of such a system would be desirable. No positive 
action was taken by the Senate on the two recommendations con- 
cerning the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports, and on hours of 
work on board and the manning of coastwise ships. 

Reservations appended to the ratifications limited the scope of 
certain of the conventions to the high seas, and excluded the Philip- 
pine Islands and Panama Canal Zone from the application of all the 
conventions. 


Summaries of the approved conventions follow: 


Holidays With Pay for Seamen 


This convention applies to the masters, officers, and members of the 
tew of seagoing vessels (except fishing and whaling vessels), which 


' See articles on this subject in Monthly Labor Review for May 1936 (p. 1181) and February 1937 (p. 349). 
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are engaged in the transport of cargo or passengers. Such employees 
are entitled, after one year of continuous service with the same 
employer, to an annual vacation with pay. Masters, officers, anq 
wireless operators are to receive a vacation of not less than 12 working 
days, while other members of the crew will receive a vacation of 9 
days. Nothing in the convention, however, will affect any law or 
agreement which provides for a longer vacation. 

In order to become effective, the convention must be ratified by 5 
members of the International Labor Organization having more thay 
1,000,000 gross tons of seagoing merchant shipping each.? The rat- 
ification is effective for 10 years, at the end of which time a member 
may withdraw its ratification upon proper notice. 


Regulation of Child Labor at Sea 


This convention provides that children under 15 may not be 
employed on vessels; this prohibition, however, does not apply to 
properly supervised school ships nor to vessels on which only members 
of the same family are employed. National laws or regulations may 
provide for the issuance of certificates of employment to children of 
14 in cases in which an educational or other authority is satisfied that 
the employment will be beneficial to the child. Every shipmaster 
is required to keep a register of all children under 16 years of age 
employed on his vessel. 

The convention will not become effective until the adoption of draft 
conventions revising conventions fixing the minimum age in industrial 
and nonindustrial employments. It must then be ratified by at least 
two members of the International Labor Organization,’ and wil 
become effective 12 months thereafter. 


Hours of Work and Manning 


This convention consists of 29 articles containing detailed provisions 
regarding the hours of work and manning scales for the personnel of 
vessels. It covers all seagoing, mechanically propelled vessels, with 
a few exceptions which include fishing and whaling vessels. The 
hours of work provision specifically excludes several groups of em- 
ployees, among which are wireless operators, pilots, and others. 

An 8-hour day and 48-hour week is prescribed in port for watch- 
keeping officers; and for deck and engine-room day workers, both at 
sea and in port, there is a similar limitation. At sea, the hours of 
labor for watchkeeping deck personnel on ships of over 2,000 tons, 
and for watchkeeping engine-room and stokehold personnel on ships 
of over 700 tons, are limited to 8 hours a day and 56 hours a week. In 
catering and clerical departments, at least 12 hours’ rest during avy 





? Thus far only two other countries--Belgium and France—have ratified. id 
’ This convention has been ratified by Belgium, Iraq, Norway, and Sweden, but (as noted) revision 
made in the previous convention must be acted upon. 
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94-hour period, including at least 8 consecutive hours of rest, is re- 
quired. The limit for all such employees while in port is 8 hours. 

Overtime is permitted, but overtime rates (to be prescribed by laws, 
regulations, or collective agreements) must be paid. Night work is 
prohibited for employees under 16 years of age. . In certain emer- 
gencies the hour limitations may be exceeded. 

The section on manning requires that all vessels of more than 
700 tons must be sufficiently manned in order to insure safety of life 
and the observance of the hours limitations prescribed. On vessels 
exceeding 700 tons, there must be 2 certificated deck officers, besides 
the master, and on vessels of more than 2,000 tons, 3 deck officers are 
required. At least 3 engineers must be carried on vessels of over 700 
tons or 800 horsepower, but this requirement may be postponed for 
5 years for vessels not exceeding 1,500 tons or 1,000 horsepower. 
Six seamen must be carried on vessels of over 700 tons, and at least 
9 on those exceeding 2,000 tons. 

The convention becomes effective 6 months after it has been ratified 
by 5 member countries, each having shipping tonnage of 1,000,000 
tons.* Each ratifying country is required to establish an adequate 
system of enforcement, and in framing laws, shipowners’, officers’, and 
seamen’s organizations are to be consulted as far as possible. Exemp- 
tion certificates may be granted to vessels already constructed, if it is 
impracticable for them to accommodate the required crew. 


Minimum Requirement of Professional Capacity 


This convention applies to all seagoing ships except ships of war, 
Government vessels, primitive ships, or vessels of less than 200 tons 
which are exempted by national law. It provides that masters, chief 
engineers, navigating officers, and engineers must hold certificates of 
competency issued by public authority before they will be permitted 
to perform their duties. 

Certain minimum conditions must be fulfilled before any certificate 
of competency is issued. These include a minimum age, a minimum 
period of professional experience, and the passing of certain examina- 
tions. The details of the application of these conditions are not 
specified, but are to be determined by national law. For a period of 
3 years after ratification of the convention, persons with sufficient 
practical experience may be certificated without having passed an 
examination. 

Each ratifying country is required to establish an efficient system 
of inspection and to prescribe penalties or disciplinary measures for 
breaches of the convention. Members are also required to cooperate 


with other members with a view to detaining ships wrongfully carry- 
ing uncertificated officers. 


‘This convention has been ratified by Belgium, France, and Sweden. 
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The convention is binding only upon members of the Internatio) 
Labor Organization whose ratifications have been registered with. | |\e 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It comes into force j2 
months after the ratifications of two members have been registers|’ 
Ratifications by other members become effective 12 months after 
registration. 


Liability of Shipowners in Case of Sickness, Injury, or Death of 


Seamen 


This convention is applicable to all persons employed on board any 
vessel ordinarily engaged in maritime navigation, except ships of 
war. However, any member, in its national law or regulations, is 
authorized to exempt persons employed on certain vessels, including 
vessels of public authorities (when not engaged in trade), coastwise 
fishing vessels, and others. 

The shipowner is lable for any sickness or injury incurred in the 
course of employment, or death resulting from such disablement. 
National laws or regulations may make exception of injuries incurred 
otherwise than in the ship’s service, injuries and sickness due to 
willful acts, default, or misbehavior, and sickness concealed when the 
contract of employment was made. The shipowner also will not be 
liable if at the time of the engagement the person employed refused a 
medical examination. 

The shipowner is required to furnish medical care and maintenance, 
including board and lodging, until the disabled person has been cured 
or the disability has been declared permanent. However, national 
laws or regulations may limit liability for these expenses to not less 
than 16 weeks. In countries where there are arrangements for com- 
pulsory insurance, the shipowner may be relieved of liability to the 
extent of the coverage of the insurance plans. 

In cases where the sickness or injury results in incapacity for work, 
the shipowner must pay wages as long as the disabled person remains 
on board. If he has dependents, the wages prescribed by national 
laws or regulations must be paid from the time he lands until lhe is 
cured or the incapacity becomes permanent. Such payments, how- 
ever, may be limited to the wages for 16 weeks from the date of 
injury. The shipowner is also required to pay the expense of returning 
to his home every disabled person who is landed during a voyage. 

This convention becomes effective 12 months after the date on which 
the ratifications of two members have been registered.® Ratifications 
by other members also become effective for any member 12 months 
after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


5 This convention has been ratified by Belgium, Estonia, France, New Zealand, and Norway. 
* This convention has been ratified by Belgium and France. 
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Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


PEPEPPPPPIO PIII III D IO DIDI ODDO DID DODD ODIO DODD ODIO DOO DOD OLED OOD OOOOOO OO EN 


REGULATION OF WAGES AND HOURS IN 
NEW ZEALAND ! 


THE Government of the Dominion of New Zealand exercises éxtensive 
control over working conditions in industry. This is accomplished in 
three ways of which the most important, as regards the number of 
workers covered, is the system whereby the Court of Arbitration makes 
awards applying to individual branches of employment, following a 
procedure determined by law. Under another method, coilective 
agreements entered into voluntarily by employers and employees are 
made generally applicable to the industry. Lastly, minimum re- 
quirements are set up by statute for employees of broadly defined 
types of business organizations. The conditions of civil servants are, 
of course, determined directly by the public authorities. Domestic 
servants and outside salesmen are now the only important groups 
whose working conditions are not subject to some form of Government 
regulation of wages and working hours. 

Employers and employees have ready access to the facilities of the 
Court of Arbitration, for, although individual awards are limited to a 
specified group of workers, any group may bring its case up for review 
provided the members belong to a registered union. In practice the 
awards of the court have come to take precedence over provisions for 
control established by special legislation. Whereas, formerly, laws 
were passed to protect workers in certain unorganized industries, such 
as mining and shipping, labor groups in these industries have subse- 
quently organized unions and take their cases to the court for awards. 
This procedure has brought about more rapid revisions in wages and 
hours than are ordinarily obtained by bringing laws up for amend- 
ment. With few exceptions, workers have secured better conditions 
under court award than those provided by existing statute covering 
their particular branch of industry. 


The Court of Arbitration 


Determination of terms of employment by court award is a long- 
established practice in New Zealand. The basic statutes providing 
such regulation have undergone numerous changes, but at present the 





' Data are from reports of Glion Curtis, Jr., American vice consul at Wellington, December 10, 1937, and 
January 5, 1938. 
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powers of the court are broader than at any previous time. This }\qs 
resulted from the extensive legislative changes made, beginning jp 
1936, under the labor Government. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


The Court of Arbitration was first provided for under the terms of 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894. This law 
had three primary purposes, (1) the formation of boards to bring about 
the settlement of labor disputes, (2) the registration of unions of em- 
ployers and employees, and (3) the making and filing of legally enforce- 
able industrial agreements and court awards. Operations-were com- 
menced in 1896, and in December of that year an award was made 
containing a minimum-wage provision, although nothing in the act 
specifically granted this power. Two years later, in 1898, the law 
was amended permitting the Court of Arbitration to include minimum 
wages in its awards. Since then practically all awards have contained 
sections dealing with wages and, beginning shortly afterwards, maxi- 
mum hours were also included. 

By law of 1911 the court was empowered to convert an industrial 
agreement into an award, if the agreement did not conflict with an 
existing award and was not contrary to public interest. The law 
further provided that recommendations of the conciliation councils 
automatically became equivalent to industrial agreements, in cases 
where none of the parties to a dispute disagreed with the findings 
within a fixed period of time. 

Awards and industrial agreements were subject to review during 
their effective period by the terms of the War Legislation and Statute 
Amendment Act passed in 1918. This was the first action permitting 
the revision of wage rates during the term of such an award or agree- 
ment and was taken in order to compensate for rises in the cost of 
living. 

In April of the following year, 1919, the court established a new 
procedure. In addition to the practice of fixing minimum wages in 
individual awards, certain basic rates were announced which, with 
few exceptions, the court would consider the absolute minimum in 
fixing future awards. These rates were for skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled workers, respectively, and were calculated taking into ac- 
count cost of living. The system remained effective until 1925, when 
it was abandoned until reinaugurated in 1936. 

The method of determining wage rates in awards upon a sliding scale 
dependent upon changes in commodity prices was introduced in 192°. 
The first award containing such a provision covered shearers and \00l- 
shed hands, and covered a period of 5 years. Instead of providing # 
fixed minimum, the rate was to move in a fixed relation to the Govern- 
ment statistician’s index number for export prices of wool, the adjust: 
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meut being made once a year for the ensuing 12 months. Although 
this method was abandoned in 1931 and 1932, it was resumed in 1933. 
The measure was adopted as a means of counteracting the disad- 
vantages of inflexible wage rates in periods of changing economic 
conditions. Later legislation controlling the wages of agricultural 
labor has given it added importance. 

When the general depression created disequilibrium between wage 
rates and the general price level, the Court of Arbitration was granted 
the power, under the terms of the Finance Act, 1931, to amend its 
awards or the industrial agreements with respect to wage rates by 
general order. This resulted in a fairly general wage reduction of 10 
percent beginning on June 1, 1931. Full or partial restorations of 
these reductions were authorized in 1934 and 1935. They were fully 
restored effective July 1, 1936, under the provisions of the financial 
legislation enacted during that year. 


LEGISLATION SINCE 1936 





The scope of the legislation controlling working conditions was 
materially broadened by the legislation adopted in 1936 and 1937. 
The three most important basic laws (the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, the Factories Act, and the Shops and Offices Act) 
were amended in 1936 in order to shorten the working week. In 
addition, legislation has redefined the coverage of industrial awards, 
and provided for basic and standard wages. 

Industrial coverage.—After the arbitration law was amended in 1936, 
an adverse court decision threatened to bar clerical workers from the 
benefits of the law. The difficulty arose over the technicality of 
whether or not a clerical workers’ union might represent an ‘‘industry”’ 
within the meaning of the law. The Court of Appeal held that such a 
union could not be so considered, but that clerks in each industry 
where they might be employed could properly join a union that would 
be eligible for registration, thereby making it possible for them to 
benefit from an award of the Court of Arbitration. Following this 
decision, the arbitration law was amended on September 30, 1937, 
redefining “‘industry’”’ to include: ‘“‘(a) any business, trade, manufac- 
ture, undertaking or calling of employees, and (6) any calling service, 
employment, handicraft, or the occupation of workers.’’ The amend- 
ment makes it possible for any vocational group to form a union even 
though its members may be employed in different types of establish- 
ments. 

Hours.—The arbitration, factory, and shop laws were amended si- 
multaneously to provide the 40-hour week in factories and the 44-hour 
week in shops and offices as of September 1, 1936. However, the | 
amendment to the Arbitration Act had the most practical effect, 
covering as it does the largest number of workers. By the terms of 
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this legislation, Parliament directed the Court of Arbitration to inc]iide 
the hours provisions stipulated unless, after hearing representatives of 
employers and employees, this was found impracticable. In cases 
where the hours are not so reduced the court is required to indicate 
in its award the grounds for not having taken such action. The court 
is empowered also to amend existing awards and agreements to con- 
form with the 40-hour standard and to eliminate Saturday work inso- 
far as possible. Where existing hours are modified the wages may not 
be reduced because of the shortened working time. 

Wages.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment 
Act of 1936 requires the court to fix, by general order and on its own 
initiative, basic wages for adult male and adult female workers em- 
ployed in any industry to which any award or collective agreement 
applies. These basic rates may be amended at 6-month intervals. 
In establishing the basic pay the act requires that the general economic 
and financial conditions affecting the trade or industry and the cost 
of living must be taken into consideration; and for adult males the 
sum allowed must be sufficient to maintain a man, wife, and three 
children in fair and reasonable standard of comfort. 

The court may exempt certain workers from the minimum limit 
prescribed, but all other employees subject to the terms of either an 
award or agreement, regardless of the provisions of that award or 
agreement, must receive at least the basic wage. As most awards and 
agreements establish wages that are considerably above the basic 
rate, this provision has a very limited effect. 

After basic rates were fixed under the amended arbitration law the 
question of special rates for part-time workers was raised. The court 
made a specific award for part-time employees on an hourly basis 
rather than on a weekly one as was done for fully-employed workers. 
It was also considered expedient to establish minima for workers 
paid by the hour instead of by the week, as hourly workers have no 
assurance of 40 hours of work and would earn less than the basic weekly 
rates if not employed full time. For hourly workers the rate was 
therefore set so as to net 5 shillings above the weekly rate for 40 hours. 

These standard rates for part-time and hourly workers were not pro- 
vided for by the law. Notification of these rates is made to industry 
by the court, in advance of pronouncing awards, as an indication of 
what minima will be laid down in such awards. These rates are sub- 
ject to revision, like basic rates. In taking this action the court was 
motivated by a desire to foster voluntary agreements between em- 
ployers and employees. If effective, this measure would have reduced 
the number of awards that the court would have had to make. [low- 
ever, the plan did not work out as anticipated as a preference existed 
for having the court initiate rates. 
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\When a case is brought before the Court of Arbitration for an award, 
it has received prior consideration by the conciliation council for the 
particular industry. Such councils consist of experts and if they fail 
to bring about agreement between employers and employees they have 
at least settled the main technicalities, leaving important questions, 
such as wages, hours, overtime and holiday pay, to the court for settle- 
ment. In addition to the findings of the council that has handled a 
particular case, the court has its own determinations on basic wages 
and pay for part-time and hourly workers, and the laws governing work- 
ing conditions, such as maximum hours, as guides in its deliberations. 

The court, consisting of a judge or chairman, one representative of 
employers and one of employees, makes awards based on all of the 
factors mentioned and only after hearings have been held. These 
hearings must be registered by mutual consent and approved by the 
court. As previously mentioned, the award rates are substantially 
higher than the basic rates. They are made taking into account skill 
and geographic or trade conditions. The degree of prosperity in an 
industry affects the wage rates under a policy recently introduced. 
As the rates established are minima it is customary to pay specially 
capable workers above the schedule laid down by award. 


Legalization of Collective Agreements 


As an alternative to submitting their case for an award covering 
working conditions, employers and employees have the option of en- 
tering into a collective agreement establishing the terms of employ- 
ment. These collective agreements when filed with the Government 
have equal effectiveness with awards of the court. Agreements 
reached as a result of settlement of an industrial dispute before a con- 
ciliation council may also be accepted. Applications for exemption 
under the latter type of agreement must be filed with the Court of 
Arbitration within 1 month from the date the agreement is filed. 
The court may or may not grant exemption. 

Regardless of the method by which a collective agreement is reached, 
if it applies to the majority of workers in an industry, it may be made 
binding for the entire industry. Similarly an award of the court may 
be made binding on all employers in an industry or the district to 
which it relates, if it applies to the majority of employers. The court 
may take this action by means of a general order. 


Laws for Special Groups of Workers 


As already mentioned the factories and shops and offices laws have . 
been amended in order to conform with the new provisions of the arbi- 
tration legislation. Employers must comply with the pertinent pro- 
visions of all three, insofar as applicable to their business, or be liable 
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to prosecution by the Labor Department. Historically the provisiny. 
of other labor laws are significant—for example, acts regulating working 
conditions of mine labor and employees in the shipping indusiry. 
However, better terms of employment are usually guaranteed |a}o, 
in these industries at present under court awards. A significant |ay 
relating to a specialized class of labor was promulgated in 1936. It pro- 
vides for control of the working conditions of persons engaged in acri- 
culture and was the initial step in extending to farm labor protection 
similar to that accorded other workers. 


FACTORIES ACT 


Although the first Factories Act was that of 1891, it was not until 
1901 that the amended law provided for specified maximum working 
hours for men. The limits on hours then remained practically un- 
changed until 1936. Working time could not exceed 48 hours per 
week, 8% hours per day, nor more than 5 continuous hours without 
an interval of at least three-quarters of an hour fora meal. The new 
legislation of 1936 established a 40-hour week, an 8-hour day, and 4°, 
hours as a maximum period of uninterrupted labor. Exceptions for 
special cases are obtainable from the Court of Arbitration. Special 
provisions are made covering conditions in dairies and laundries, but 
the hours in laundries are the same as for industry generally. In all, 
15 industries are exempt from the maximum hours provisions, 9 under 
the Factories Act, and 6 under the Finance Act of 1936. 

Minimum wages prescribed by the statute amount to 15 shillings 
per week, with half-yearly increments of at least 4 shillings per week. 
up to a maximum weekly pay of £2 per week. Holiday pay is re- 
quired. Overtime pay is one and one-half times the hourly rate except 
on Sundays, when the rate is doubled and must be at least 1 shilling 
6 pence per hour. The factories law, like the arbitration legislation, 
provides that wages may not be reduced because of the reduction in 
the working week. The burden of proof that wage reductions or 
dismissals are not made in contravention of this provision rests on 
the employer. 

SHOPS AND OFFICES ACT 


Shop and office employees were first granted special protective |egis- 
lation in 1892, and again no control of hours was established in the 
original legislation. This law has been amended many times and the 
principal amendments extended coverage to office workers and office 
assistants. As regulation developed, hours of labor and opening and 
closing hours of offices and shops were prescribed. Many exemp- 
tions are authorized and although the basic legislation of 1921-22 !s 
still in force it has relatively little significance because of the extent 
to which"awards of the Court of Arbitration apply to shop and ollice 
employees. 
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Provisions of the Shops and Offices Act relative to hours were liberal- 
ized in 1936, when the 44-hour week, 8-hour day, and 4%-hour unin- 
terrupted stretch of service were inaugurated The amendment also 
permits an 11-hour day once a week in shops and 5 hours of uninter- 
rupted service within certain limitations, provided this does not 
conflict with other legislation. Both offices and shops must close at 
12 noon instead of 1 p. m. on Saturday. 

The minimum wage rate is the same as under the Factories Act, 
that is, 15 shillings per week to be increased by 4 shillings at the end 
of each 6 months until the maximum of £2 is reached. Wages may 
not be reduced when hours are curtailed to conform with the require- 
ments. 

Special provisions are made for the time of starting work for occupa- 
tions such as milk delivery, where custom makes it necessary. Hotel 
and restaurant employees are subject to the same provisions as shop 
and office employees in general. Bank and insurance-office employees 
are no longer exempt from the maximum hours. The minimum-wage 
provisions now apply to office assistants as differentiated from office 
workers and to employees of lawyers and mining-company offices. 
However, exceptions are still allowed for some classes of workers. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ACT OF 1936 


Legislation enacted in 1936 to establish working standards for agri- 
cultural labor greatly extends protection of farm employees, Earlier 
legislation, which was repealed when the 1936 law became effective, 
provided for the comfort of laborers who were lodged by their em- 
ployers, and a few groups were covered by awards and agreements. 
The present act extends the lodging requirements, but its principal 
provisions deal with wages and paid vacations. Hours were not es- 
tablished as this was considered impracticable. 

Only dairy-farm labor was covered by the law, but its terms were 
designed so that other classes of farm labor will be included as oc- 
casion arises and sufficient information and experience make it prac- 
ticable. Extension is authorized by order-in-council to be issued by 
the Governor-General. Three extension orders were issued in 1937 
blanketing in orchard workers; agricultural and pastoral workers 
engaged in commercial production of wool, meat, and/or grain; and 
agricultural workers engaged in the commercial production of grain, 
including seed, unless covered by award or agreement. 

The minimum wages established for dairy workers under the law 
were based on an adaptation of the adjustable scale introduced in 
1928 for shearers and wool-shed hands. (See p. 290.) Temporarily, 
the law established the rates of pay for workers of different age groups, 
pending an order-in-council whereby the rates were linked to changes 
in the guaranteed prices of dairy products. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES AND SCHEDULED HOURS 
IN TWO AUSTRALIAN CITIES, 1937 


STATISTICS showing the minimum wage rates and scheduled 
hours for a number of industries and occupations in Sydney and 
Melbourne, Australia, are ‘shown in the following table. This 
information was collected by the Commonwealth Bureau of Censys 
and Statistics of Australia and represents the wages and hours sched- 
ules established by awards, determinations, and agreements in force 
on December 31, 1937.' With the exception of the statistics fo; 
woolen mills covering woman workers, as noted in the table, the 
wage rates and hours apply to adult male workers. 


Minimum Wage Rates and Scheduled Hours of Labor for Adult Workers ' in Sydney and 


Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 31, 1937 
[Shilling at par=24.3 cents and penny =2 cents] 




















Sydney Melbourne 
Industry and occupation : 
Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 
wage rate | per week | wagerate | per week 
Wood, furniture, sawmill, etc. F 
8. 8. 
Coopering: Coopers......._-- peaddGhad lll 0 48 120 0 r 
Furniture: 
i is aa cidinsineudatiocnd ue oedse : 104 0 44 99 0 44 
ae ee a aS oe iio Seo iiee a oh 104 0 44 9 0 44 
EE SE EER ak ee 1044 0 44 99 0 44 
I ore ote tn cacecce kc «ace ce 104 0 44 99 0 44 
i 84 0 |) 
Wood machinists....................-.----.-...- 104 0 | 44 to | ‘4 
| oy 0 
Sawmilling and timber yards: 
SE ES Se Te 91 0 46 9 0 { 
i cee ee ile. 2 ac neamnantacndetinpecns 78 0 46 77 0 4f 
Machinists: 
II te, oe Son a on i paiceuce acces sie 102 0 46 101 0 4f 
f 84 0 83 0 
EET et ae SE ES Sh SSS Lee Da to 46 to 
9 0 98 0 | 
j 8 0 87 0 || 
ER Le Te | A Oe ee eae ; to 46 to ff 
| 697 0 % 0 | 
it i aK cas sa otty wiih dates hal ho i 102 0 46 101 0 
RE 2 Eo OS Oe LE a i Sa 91 0 46 90 0 
Sawyers: 
92 0 91 0}) 
EE eS es ey ae Sere e to 46 to 4f 
105 0 | 104 0 | 
92 0 91 0 
Circular....._. pepe Oe wees TS to 46 to ff 
oe 0 98 0 || 
83 0 2 0)) 
TELA UPae eee SO aS Hl to 46 to if 
91 0 9 0 | 
Engineering, metal works, etc. 
Boilermaking: 
SR ARE RR 108 0 44 107 0 44 
SEE ET oD Ree eae Ee ere | Ee 87 0 44 86 0 44 
I SE ER RIE SS 22 a Sa a 87 0 44 86 0 44 
Brassworking 
J 9% 0 95 0 | 
EES SEE Pt eer aaa ete pees by... RE to 44 to M4 
105 0 105 0 | 
87 0 86 0 |) 
| SET Se ae ae ee te 44 to > 44 
108 0 107 0 | 





1 Male workers except where otherwise specified. 





1 Australia. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Mimeographed report, May 19, 1% 
Canberra, 1938. 
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Minimum Wage Rates and Scheduled Hours of Labor for Adult Workers in Sydney and 


























S Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 31, 1937—Continued 
oo 
Sydney : Melbourne 
d Industry and occupation 
Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 
id wage rate | per week | wagerate | per week 
1s ile 
US Engineering, metal works, etc_—Continued 
: trical installation: s. d, s. d. 
d ag si«i«~‘ 114 0 44 107 0 48 
ce OE Te ctianincncmeapchoneatichintdased 114 0 44 107 0 44 
| it rndinaneansenncebipmsingeindtewmisasea 108 0 44 100 0 4s 
or init cinen cocwnnccsjansengeenencsbesss 108 0 44 104 0 48 
Wiremea— Sditinacccnanedutoguasesbecugiarane 108 0 44 100 0 44 
trical supply: 
le sg sR SI I 114 0 44 107 0 48 
——— ee. oe kee. ee 114 0 44 107 0 48 
Ce prea dcmocnapsadhaniiniubnminbedos 108 0 44 ro 48 
ee ee 114 44 } 
and vase se ° { 107 0 8 
ineering: 
aoe leckemiths SS a ee, ee See 109 0 44 = 0 44 
ET TE Eee 108 0 “i{ 08 olf 
aoe Gite tiine cow ccccncccnsccagtncabsiseses 108 0 44 108 0 44 
i ec onennnechinnesd Jkbbenee 108 0 44 107 0 44 
~ hs cn onddocmunaadonnappetins dibbwuwe 78 0 44 77 (0 44 
. Ee nnn chdntuubaddpnaponceucabs cons 117 0 44 116 0 44 
=k EES an cee Cee . : 44 = . 44 
RI nan dng prem nnn nnrems 8 econ BR “4 
Turners...... ORS epee easy SESE 105 0 44 107 0 44 
Molding (iron): we ¢ s ¢ 

44 i iiincanccknencnapesaretidenebenmee — . 44 4 5 44 

44 I ee 87 0 44 86 0 44 

44 87 0 | 86 0 

44 pS ES AS ee to 44 to 44 

‘4 108 0 | 107 0 

Molding (steel): 

44 SE IE ee ES 0 a8, Am 108 0 44 107 0 44 
ES EE PC RR a ag napa Bee See 87 0 44 86 0 44 
I Ls ccncckcshecacecdbbiseece 108 0 44 107 0 44 

if Sheet-metal working: 

. ES, RAREST. SP ee ag 84 6 44 { al 44 

46 84 0 
SS es ee ae 5 a to 44 87 0 44 

90 6 
4 0 
6 AR STE Set eee to “if ool} “4 

tt 88 6 

, Ce ET tie Ata 98 6 44 ie } 44 

| Clothing, hats, boots, etc. 

‘t Bootmaking: Bootmakers.........................-.-.. 97 0 44 97 0 44 

Tailoring (ordered): 
; Ie ee eee 106 0 44 106 0 44 
2 06lULUlUlUllt”~”~”C EI 28 Cs 96 «0 44 96 0 44 
= -==— $= Sie ai sapiens 9% 0 44 9% 0 44 
Tailoring (ready-made): 

: iS Ne 99 0 44 99 0 44 
ee sen. 
se % 0 44 9% 0 44 

Textile-working (woolen mills): 
A A Sa ies 81 0 44 79 0 44 

44 as 82 6 44 79 0 44 

44 oo cock ccenecdceneddnencks 81 0 44 79 0 4} 

" Sper etSannn=an--==-----------20ccneennennneeeeeeo- si 6 44 s 0 44 

Gt oat a tenendebebiadeaba 0 44 0 44 
85 0 80 0 

i a to 44 to 44 
96 6 9% 0 

ot | SR e ss sean 86 6 44 81 0 44 

“4 Comb minders, female..............-------------.. 47 0 44 42 0 44 
Drawers and menders, female..............-....--- { 50 0 \ 44 to 44 

56 0 48 0 
19, 1938. 


82785—38——6 
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Minimum Wage Rates and Scheduled Hours of Labor for Adult Workers in Sydiey and 
Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 31, 1937—Continued 
































| } —. 
| Sydney Melbou 
Industry and occupation Pie 
Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 
wage rate | per week | wagerate | pcr week 
Clothing, hats, boots, etc.—Continued. | | 
Textile-working (woolen mills)—Continued. s. @. a & 
. if 51 0 \ 
Warpers, female.......--.--------------------------|] 56 0 44 44 0) 44 
Weavers (loom), female---.-....------------------- 56 0 44 45 0 44 
Gillbox minders, female-_----.-.-.-------------------- 47 0 44 42 0| 44 
Others, female. ..........----------------- ainda coe 47 0 44 42 0| 44 
42 0 | J 42 6 )) 
Underclothing, female..........--------- Sogabel to 44 to 44 
| 56 6 || | 56 0|I 
Building 
lf 18 0 f 116 
Bricklayers. -...------------------------ "0007000000 n | 123 6 i 44, 125 9 |} 44 
Carpenters...........------------------------+---+----- 118 0 44 109 ¢ 44 
Laborers: 
Bricklayers. .-...-..--..----------------------------- | 84 0 44 83 0 
Carpenters......---....----------------------------- 84 0 44 83 0 
Concrete workers. - .-....---------------- “alee cabana 84 (0 44 83 0 
Earth excavators.......-.-------------------------- 84 0 44 83 0 14 
Gear workers..............---..---.--s------------- 84 0 44 83 0 14 
Ree NE. an nccentenencesee pS aD- EE ee 84 0 44 83 0 14 
Masons (stone) ..-.....-.----------------- RS ated a 125 6 40 106 11 44 
ne ee ose lll 4 44 103 2 44 
Paperhangers. - -..--.---------------- Seihicwtin clement | lll 4 44 103 2 44 
‘ . 99 0) 
S , | ‘ 
Sign writers.........---------- eh) a | a oe , vs 8 44 { 106 4 // 44 
if 118 0 110 11 |) 
Plasterers... .-- pennnanccenenaenannecsccconesensnns ‘| 123 6 \ 44 { 123 9 |J M4 
i on... d.. deinaencccdevedecosenecnsesaheoses 122 0 44 114 8 44 
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cates jc. »-\~ gaapgmlmas sige cap oe: eammaanaaataataaaaat aia tates: <item 


EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEMS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THE extent to which employers in Great Britain have voluntarily 
adopted systems for the payment of pensions to their employees upon 
their retirement from work was the subject of a recent inquiry ' by the 
Ministry of Labor. These systems are independent of the national 
old-age pension scheme. The study was limited to schemes which 
provide for the payment of pensions toward the cost of which em- 
ployers contribute, and did not include plans under which pensions 
are paid at the discretion of the employer, those in which no direct 
contribution is made by the employer, or those which provide only 
for a lump-sum payment on retirement without any option as regards 
anannuity or pension. ‘The inquiry was sent to all employers through- 
out the country who were known or believed to have such systems, 
with the exeeption of Government departments and local authorities, 
and the desired information regarding the operation of the systems 
was secured in all but a few instances. The returns covered industrial 
and commercial enterprises and numerous other organizations and 
institutions, such as hospitals, nursing associations, and certain 
classes of educational establishments whieh are not covered by the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Acts. 

It was found that 6,544 employers were contributing to retirement- 
pension schemes for their employees. In 4,944 instances the plan’ 
applied exclusively to administrative, professional, clerical, or sales 
staffs, while in 1,600 cases manual wage earners were covered. The 
total number of persons employed by these firms was considerably 
over 3 million, while the number of employees covered by the pension 
schemes was 1,617,093, of whom 802,635 were in the salaried classes 
and 814,458 were manual wage earners. Included in the plans were 
| 37 group schemes covering 4,144 firms or undertakings, while 2,580 
plans were operated by the industrial establishments either directly 
or through insurance companies. Among the principal group schemes 
were those established for wage earners by the joint industrial councils 
for the flour-milling and wallpaper industries, a federated scheme 
for nurses and hospital officers, a federated system for the teaching 
1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, May 1938, p. 172. 
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and administrative staffs of universities, and systems covering forer jon. 
clerks, etc., in engineering, shipbuilding, and other establishments 
Although the number of employers contributing to the 37 group 
schemes was considerably larger than the number operating individ a] 
schemes, the number of employees covered by the latter group was 
1,544,975 while the number covered by the group schemes was only 
72,118. This was due to the fact that many of the group schemes 
applied only to particular grades or classes of employees, while a | arp 
proportion of the firms and enterprises with individual schemes =. 
ployed large numbers of workers and had included wage earners as 
well as salaried employees in the system. 

The pension systems were operated directly by the firms through 
establishment funds contributed by employers alone or employers and 
employees, or through insurance companies. The larger part of the 
plans were of the latter type, but over four-fifths of the total number 
of employees covered were members of schemes which were financed 
by funds administered by the establishment. 

In all the pension systems covered by the study, employers contrib- 
uted all or part of the cost of the pensions; 1,003,475 employees out 
of the 1,617,093 covered by the schemes also contributed. An 
analysis of the number of employees covered by the contributory and 
noncontributory schemes shows that a higher proportion of salaried 
employees than of wage earners paid contributions; 70 percent of 
the administrative, clerical, sales, etc., staffs contributed to the 
pension costs, while slightly more than half of the wage earners paid 
contributions. The systems under which no contributions were 
required of employees were in nearly all cases operated by the indi- 
vidual enterprises and were financed by establishment funds. There 
was no uniformity in the amounts of the contributions or the pensions 
paid, but in general the contributions of the salaried employees 
ranged from 2 percent to 5 or 5% percent of the salary, although older 
entrants might pay a higher rate. For wage earners the usual 
contribution ranged from 1s. to 2s. per week for males and from 
6d. to 1s. 6d. for females. In some cases the contribution was as 
low as 3d. per week for both sexes. Aside from the cases in which the 
whole cost was borne by the employer, the employer’s contribution 
usually equaled the total contributions of the employees. 

The following table shows the number of employers who were 
operating pension schemes or contributing to group schemes at the 
end of 1936 and the number of employees covered, by main groups of 
industries or services. 
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Number of Employers with Pension Schemes in Great Britain, and Number of Employees 
Covered, at the End of 1936, by Industry or Service 




















pe coh | Number of employees covered 
Industry or service Schemes Adminis- 
for man- | trative, | Wage 
Total me Total clerical, 
age sales, etc.,) ters 
earners ' staffs 

lt.” iahipeceoncaceqeccaenconesswsie 6, 544 1, 600 |1,617,093 | 802,635 | 814, 458 
. a | ois 45 7| 10,710| 7,075 3, 635 
Brick, pottery, glass, cement, etc...................- 22 17 25, 503 4, 618 20, 885 
Chemical, paints, oils, soap, ete..----------- | 101 77 | 74,783 | 37,908| 36,875 
Metals, engineering, and shipbuilding ._........._..- | 1,429 156 | 177,505 77, 942 99, 563 
Se. cad atandteskbageececceadgeapetioces 93 49 | 116,574 | 13,626 | 102,948 
CNSGRINE «2 < ¢ cents dscessében etc ce cctsnamscccees 20 17 14, 627 4, 808 9, 819 
ee ea 218 191 | 116, 556 26, 151 90, 405 
Woodworking, furniture, etc....................--... 27 23 3, 176 799 2,377 
Paper, printing, ete................. Seseuuabtemmeinoatell 168 143 | 51,074| 14,675 36, 399 
Building and public-works contracting ____........-- 21 10 3, 458 1, 266 2, 192 
Gas, water, and electricity.....................-..... 141 126 80, 745 17, 716 63, 029 
Transport and communication... ..................- 115 49 | 334,158 | 117,059 217, 099 
i nknensccocccchcancseaieoas 371 184 | 114,975 | 77,401 37, 574 
Cen rtindnicndensccecnstbtcnvnsenbe 309 309 181, 345 131, 195 50, 150 
Insurance, banking, and finance___.................. 702 29 | 216,041 | 212,391 3, 650 
Hospitals, nursing associations, etc... ..............-. | 1, 602 13 20, 120 19, 472 648 
Educational institutions..................-.---....-- 24 63 13, 440 10, 764 2, 676 
Other professions, societies, institutions, ete_....____- 509 20 9, 9, 578 372 
Laundries, dyeing, and cleaning ...................-- 37 25 8, 429 1,170 7, 259 
OU... <scdatigsestieeoss EAE EE FOIE 365 92} 43,924] 17,021 26, 903 




















1 Included in previous column; in majority of cases salaried staffs also covered. 


There were found to be many methods of determining the pension, 
one of the most common being to multiply a given fraction of the 
average salary over a certain period by the number of years of service. 
In some cases the amount of the annuity was fixed and contributions 
were graded accordingly; in other cases the pension varied, on actu- 
arial principles, according to the amount of the contribution and the 
length of time over which the contributions had been paid. In a 
large number of cases the contributions were graded by salary or 
wage groups, and the pension was calculated on the basis of £1 per 
year for each shilling of weekly contribution multiplied by the number 
of years of service for which contributions had been paid. For 
example, a contribution of 2s. a week for 40 years would secure a 
pension of £80 a year. Flat weekly or yearly rates of pensions were 
fairly common, the pensions under such plans usually amounting to 
from 15s. to 30s. or £2 a week. Certain options, such as a reduced 
pension on the joint lives of the retiring employee and his wife to be 
continued until the death of the last survivor, were allowed in some 
instances; a cash option was sometimes given, usually applying only 
to the amount contributed by the employee. A large number of 
the plans guaranteed the payment of the pension for a minimum 
number of years, whether the pensioner survived or not, the balance 
In such cases being paid to the dependents. The usual guaranteed 
Period was 5 years, or rather less frequently, 3 years. 
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In many of the establishment funds a minimum length of service 
was required in order to qualify for a pension, the period varying 
10 to 20 years. The minimum age for entry into the system was 
usually 18 to 21 years, the maximum, where one was fixed, rarely 
being under 50 or 55 years. Provision had also been made in most 
systems for compensating for service rendered before the adoption 
of a pension arrangement, in order to insure the older employees ap 
adequate pension on retirement. The majority of the contributory 
pension schemes, while optional for persons already on the pay roll 
when the scheme was adopted, were compulsory for new employees. 
In a few cases membership was compulsory for certain classes of 
employees only, while in rather more than one-fourth of the contribu- 
tory systems, membership was optional for all employees. 

Information was secured regarding the normal pension age in plans 
covering 1,418,327 employees, or about 88 percent of all the employees 
covered. For men, the normal pension age of salaried workers was 
usually from 60 to 65 years, with 65 fixed for 52.4 percent of those 
covered, and for women in the same group the retirement age ranged 
in the majority of cases from 55 to 65 years, 37.2 percent of the 
women covered being allowed to retire at 55 years or under, 18.5 
percent at 60 years, and 33.2 percent at 65 years. The retirement 
age of wage earners was fixed at 65 for the majority of the men 
(83.2 percent), while among women 14.2 percent were allowed to 
retire at 55 years or under, 24.2 percent at 60 years, and 47.4 percent 
at 65 years. Compulsory retirement at specified ages was in effect 
in 1,069 of the individual pension plans covering 781,900 employees. 
The age of compulsory retirement was fixed at 65 for 79 percent 
of the employees covered, the retirement ages for the remainder ranging 
from under 55 to 70. 

It was estimated, on the basis of the returns received from about 80 
percent of the employers, that the total number of persons, exclusive 
of those formerly employed in the national and local government 
services, who were receiving pensions at the end of 1936 was from 
80,000 to 90,000. 


rom 


POPPIO OR 


SICKNESS INSURANCE IN THE SOVIET UNION’ 


THE Soviet social-insurance system is based on a series of decrees 
issued following a proclamation of the Soviet Government on Novem- 
ber 12, 1917, 5 days after the overthrow of the provisional govern- 
ment and the taking over of power by the Soviets. This proclamation 
proposed to establish an insurance system, for the working class 0! 
Russia and the poorer classes of the urban and rural population, \ hich 





1 Data are from report by Loy W. Henderson, first secretary of the American Embassy, Moscow, March 
15, 1988. 
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would provide benefits in all cases of incapacity arising from sickness, 
accident, and invalidity, and in cases of orphanage, widowhood, old age, 
or loss of the breadwinner ; would make employers the sole contributors 
to the social-insurance fund; and would provide for the administration 
of insurance funds by the insured through their respective organiza- 
tions. The first of the decrees, issued November 16, 1917, ordered 
that all medical facilities of enterprises and establishments should be 
turned over to so-called insurance soviets for the purpose of rendering 
free medical aid to the workers and employees.” 

The system established by this «and subsequent decrees has under- 
gone various revisions. In October 1930, unemployment benefits 
were abolished by a resolution of the Commissariat of Labor, ‘‘in view 
of the great shortage of workmen in all branches of national economy.” 
Also, according to the present Soviet constitution, ratified December 
5, 1936, citizens of the U.S. S. R. have the right to work, and theoret- 
ically, therefore, there is no unemployment in the Soviet Union. The 
most recent important amendment to the social-insurance laws was 
made in March 1937 by a resolution of the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars, which provided for changes in the activities of the social- 
insurance agencies and in the dues paid by employers.* The resolution 
relieved the labor unions,‘ which are administrators of the social- 
insurance fund, of all expenses connected with health protection, 
maintenance of hospitals and medical institutions, housing construc- 
tion, and the payment of pensions to nonworking invalids. The labor 
unions are instructed, however, to cooperate with the State agencies 
in improving conditions in hospitals, clinics, maternity homes, etc. 
The dues collected by the labor unions from the enterprises range from 
3.7 to 10.7 percent of the total monthly pay roll. The rates are fixed 
for 121 industrial groups and in general are higher for the more haz- 
ardous occupations. The Soviet of People’s Commissars approved a 
resolution of the All-Union Central Soviet of Labor Unions on August 
51, 1937, providing that workers in enterprises not of an industrial 
hature shall receive the same benefits in case of sickness and temporary 
icapacity as workers in industrial enterprises. The social-insurance 
budget and the amount of contributions from the State enterprises, 
pr in rare cases a private individual employing office workers or 
lomestic servants, are determined by the All-Union Central Sovict 


if Labor Unions and go into effect upon approval by the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars. 


’ Until recently the word “worker” meant a person engaged in manual work. A1! others were ‘“employees.”’ 


a distinction is tending to disappear and all persons working for hire are now generally designated as 
1 rs.”’ 


* Allinstitutions and enterprises including cooperative and so-called public institutions are owned and 


perated by the State, and private employers in the Soviet Union are limited to a few foreigners engaged 


neipally in journalism and business. « 
‘ The Soviet labor unions are organizations under the direct control of the State. The People’s Commis- 


© inl Labor was abolished and its functions were taken over by the All-Union Central Soviet of Labor 
D 1933, 
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As it stands today, the social-insurance system in the Soviet Union 
is fundamentally different from the systems in other countries 
Since industrial, commercial, educational, cultural, or other enter. 
prises and institutions are owned and operated by the Governmen; 
either directly or through Government-controlled cooperatives, |aho; 
unions, and public organizations, social insurance is entirely a Stat, 
function. The benefits provided by the social-insurance system ap 
also different from those in effect in other countries. In additioy 
to the cash and medical benefits, the fund is also used for building 
equipping, and operating nurseries, summer camps, sanatoria, reg; 
homes, tourist homes, sport stadia, ‘parks for culture-and rest,” et. 
Between one-half and two-thirds of the fund is used for the mop 
strictly insurance benefits, the remainder being used for the recres. 
tion and cultural features. This latter sum, together with addition] 
appropriations by the Government of the Union, is disbursed among 
the health, education, and social-security commissariats of the con- 
stituent republics. 


Coverage of System 


All workers and employees of State, cooperative, public, or private 
establishments and enterprises (including foreigners), domestic ser- 
vants, students receiving stipends, and students in professional 
courses receiving allowances or wages from the places of previous 
employment are covered by the system. There is no age limitation, 
Persons who have no regular employment, collective farmers (holl- 
hozniki), and individual farmers who comprise about 60 percent of 
the population are excluded from the system. 


Benefits 


Cash benefits for sickness, funeral expenses, and free medical treat- 
ment are extended to all insured persons irrespective of age or eatl- 
ings, but medical service is given only at the clinic of the place o 
employment of the insured person or of the district in which he 
resides. Payments for layettes and nursing allowances are limited 
to insured persons whose monthly earnings ° do not exceed 300 rubles. 

Full wages or salaries are payable from the first day of sicknes 
(except when sickness is due to intoxication) until recovery or wtl 
an invalidity pension is granted, to workers who have been employe 
for at least 2 years in one enterprise and whose total service peril 
exceeds 3 years; to “shock” workers and Stakhanovites (exceptionall 
efficient workers) who have a service period of at least 1 year; ™ 
doctors, medical assistants, educators, and agricultural and anim! 
breeding experts in rural districts, provided they have worked i! 





§ The average wage of Soviet “white-collar” workers is about 237 rubles a month and of ap unskilles 
laborer about 90 rubles per month. The internal purchasing power of the ruble is about 5 American °e 
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given locality for at least 2 years and their total service period is over 


non 3 years; - and to all persons under 18 years of age (children under 16 
— are not allowed to work), provided they have worked in one enter- 
a prise for at least 1 year. 


Three-fourths of the wage or salary is paid during the first 20 days 
of ilness and full wages thereafter to workers who have been in the 
same employment for 2 years but whose total service period is less 
than 3 years; to miners, locomotive drivers, and construction workers 
(seasonal workers excluded) who have been in the same employment 
for more than 1 year but less than 2 years; to all persons under 18 
years of age who have worked for less than 1 year. 

‘Two-thirds of their wages during the first 20 days of illness and 
full wages thereafter are paid to persons who have worked at the same 
employment for more than 1 year but less than 2 years; and to miners, 
locomotive drivers, and: construction workers (seasonal workers 
excluded) whose whole service period is less than 1 year. All other 
persons who have worked less than 1 year in a given establishment 
are entitled only to two-thirds of their wages during the whole period 
of incapacity. Employed persons who are not members of a labor 
rivate union receive one-half of their wages for the first 30 days of illness 
ic ser- and two-thirds thereafter if employed in State enterprises, and one- 
sional Mbalf of their wages for the entire period if in private employment. 
evious [nsured labor-union members in private employment receive two- 
tation. (thirds of their wages for the first 20 days of incapacity and full wages 
- (kolk- thereafter if they have been union members for at least 1 year; and 
sent of fe! members for less than 1 year, two-thirds of wages for the duration 
of incapacity. 
Until the law of July 31, 1937, office employees in general received 
hree-fourths of their salary for the first 15 days of illness and full 
salary thereafter. Now office employees receive their full salaries 
rom the first day and for the duration of incapacity. The maximum 
ate of sickness benefit of 300 rubles per month has been abolished. 
Seasonal workers are entitled to temporary-incapacity relief only 
n case of accident or occupational disease and if employed for at 
east 3 months in the previous year or 10 months in the preceding 2 
ears. Insured persons who work at home are entitled to benefits 
nly if the material they work with is furnished by their employer 
id if they do not employ help. 
Cash benefits are not payable in cases of sickness willfully con- 
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s due to intoxication or injuries resulting therefrom do not receive 
nefits for the first 5 days, and afterward only one-half of the usual 
nefit is paid, unless such persons have dependents. 
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Maternity benefits——All insured women are entitled to compensy. 
tion for 8 weeks before and 8 weeks after childbirth at the same rat, 
as for sickness. An allowance for the purchase of clothing {or th, 
infant, amounting to 45 rubles, and a nursing benefit of 90 rubles 
are paid if the wages of the parents do not exceed 300 rubles a month: 
others receive these allowances if they meet the requirements as {, 
length of service. These allowances are increased proportionately jy 
cases of multiple births. | 

Funeral benefits ——Funeral benefits are paid to the family of ap 
insured person in the case of death, or to the insured person in the 
case of death of a dependent member of the family. In cities 
the sum of 40 rubles is paid for the burial of a person over 10 years of 
age and 20 rubles for a child under 10 years. In rural districts the 
grants are 20 and 10 rubles, respectively. 

Medical benefits —Medical benefits include free medical attendance 
and care, and dental treatment. Free pharmaceutical aid was abol- 
ished about 1933, but the cost of such medicines as are obtainable in 
the public pharmacies is relatively low. In case of sickness the 
insured person may apply for free medical consultation at the dis- 
pensary where he is employed or in the district where he resides, but 
if medical aid is obtained elsewhere, a fee must be paid. If dispensary 
treatment proves insufficient, the attending physician may send the 
patient to a hospital or to an expert joint medical labor commission 
which is authorized to recommend an invalidity pension, transfer the 
insured to easier work, direct the insured to another town for special 
treatment, etc. Only dispensary physicians and expert commissions 
are authorized to issue the disability certificates to the insured which 
are required for the payment of benefits. Privately engaged phys- 
cians cannot issue such certificates. 

Sanatoria, health resorts, and rest homes provide special and pre- 
ventive treatment for a limited number of persons each year. Cer- 
tificates entitling the holder to free board, lodging, and medical care in 
a sanatorium or rest home for a specified period are issued by local 
labor-union organizations. Preference is given to party leaders, high 
officials, and Stakhanovites irrespective of the duration of their work 
in a given enterprise. Other workers are theoretically entitled to 
such certificates only if they have worked in the same place of employ- 
ment for at least 2 years and have a total service period of not les 
than 5 years. Labor-union members are given preference over nol 
unionists. The costs of sanatorium care are paid from the social- 
insurance fund by the labor unions, but persons sent to rest homes 
are required to pay 20 percent of the eost. In certain cases benelits 
covered by the social-insurance fund are supplemented by the State. 
In 1936, following the issuance of the law prohibiting abortions, 
special sum of 1,481,300,000 rubles was appropriated for the purpo* 
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of establishing new maternity homes, nurseries, kindergartens, etc., 
and enlarging the old ones and of establishing allowances for mothers 
of 7 or more children. 

The number of sanatoria and health resorts belonging to labor 
ynions increased from 94 in 1933 to 216 in 1937, and rest homes from 
305 to 621. In 1936 about 413,500 persons were sent to sanatoria for 
special treatment and 1,500,000 insured persons spent their vacations 
in rest homes. In the 5 years ending in December 1932 about 226 
million rubles were spent from the social-insurance fund for the build- 
ing of new rest homes and sanatoria and in the 5 years ending in 1937, 
the amount is estimated to have exceeded half a billion rubles. 


Contributions 


All contributions to the social-insurance fund are made by the 
employers from funds which they are obliged to maintain for social 
and cultural purposes and no deductions therefor may be made from 
the wages of insured persons. The management of each State, cooper- 
ative, public, or concessionary enterprise and institution (of which 
there are several hundred thousand in the Soviet Union) is regarded 
as the legal employer, although the individuals composing the man- 
agement are also covered by the social-insurance system. Each 
enterprise and institution is registered under the auspices of one or 
several labor unions, which see to it that the insurance dues are paid 
regularly and in full. The payments are transferred to the current 
account of the central committee of the respective labor unions in the 
local branch of the State Bank, and in turn are paid to the All-Union 
Central Soviet of Labor Unions in Moscow, which draws up the 
social-insurance budget. Payment of contributions for insurance of 
domestic servants is made by purchase of stamps which are affixed 
to cards, one of which is held by the employer and one by the insured 
person. 


Statistics of Operation 


In 1936, employing enterprises contributed to the social-insurance 
lund of the Union a total of 11,843,000,000 rubles. Of this amount 
8,380,000,000 rubles remained in the fund administered by the labor 

tions for the payment of cash and medical and related benefits. 

he rate of contributions by employing enterprises was reduced in 
March 1937 by a resolution of the Soviet of People’s Commissars, and 
he contribution for the year, it was estimated, would amount to 
),292,000,000 rubles. 

The following table shows the number of insured persons in the 
Soviet Union and the contributions to the sickness-insurance fund 
or the years 1926 to 1937. There are no figures available showing 


the total number of beneficiaries or the number receiving the different 
ypes of benefits. 
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Tama 1.—Number of Insured Persons and Sickness-Insurance Contribution: 
Soviet Union, 1926—37 


in the 
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| Number 
Contributions | Year of insured Cont 
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10, 300, 000 
14, SOO, On 
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7, 000, Oo 
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LL 


1 Estimated. 


Table 2 shows the total expenditures from the social-insurance fy( 
for maternity benefits, layettes and nursing benefits, and othe; 
expenditures for the welfare of children (playground, nurseries, syn. 
mer camps, child sanatoria). 


TaBLe 2.—Expenditures of the Social-Insurance Fund in the Soviet Union for V arivus 
Types of Maternity Benefits, 1931-37 





Cash mater- : Layettes and | Other benefits 
nity benefits nursing Remedi | for children 





Rubles Rubles 
. 6, 600. 000 
18, 400, 00) 

35, 400, 00 

53, 400, 000 

80), 500, 000 

112, 600, 000 

1 208, 100, 0 


— 











1 Estimated. 


in addition to the sums spent from the social-insurance fund the 
Government allotted 200,000,000 rubles in 1936 for the payment of 
sickness benefits; in 1937 it not only relieved the social-insurance fund 
of expenses connected with the payment of invalidity pensions, the 
building and upkeep of hospitals, clinics, maternity homes, nurseries, 
kindergartens, etc., but also contributed 1,481,300,000 rubles for the 
welfare of mothers and children. 


Settlement of Disputes 
Compiaints of insured persons in regard to refusal, miscalculatiot, 
or delay in the payment of cash benefits are handled by thie local 
labor-union committees. The decision of the local labor union may 
be appealed to the next highest labor-union organization, which 
renders final judgment. 
Administration 


The social-insurance system is administered by the Governmelt 
controlled All-Union Central Soviet of Labor Unions through 
constituent republic, district, and local organizations. All membe® 
of the social-insurance administration are themselves covered by tit 
system. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WOMEN IN KENTUCKY, 
1937 


\VERAGE (median) earnings of women in Kentucky in a week in 
the fall of 1937 ranged from $8 or $9 in hotels and restaurants, where 
age supplements were common, to $14.40 in ready-to-wear stores. 
Factory workers earned an average of $13 per week. While normal 
working hours varied considerably in the different industries, over 
one-half of the women covered by a survey of the United States 
VYomen’s Bureau, from which these data were taken, worked on a 
chedule of 40 hours or less. The survey covered the earnings and 
hours of work of women employed in 359 establishments in 33 cities 
und towns, and was made by the Women’s Bureau preliminary to 

he enactment of the minimum-wage law of the State that has 
ino recently gone into effect. Of the 21,819 women employed in these 


fund 
other 
sum- 


‘arious 





>is establishments, 68 percent were in factories, 17 percent in stores, 

)avw fb percent in laundries, 7 percent in hotels and restaurants, and 1 per- 

< ‘orm fageent in dry-cleaning establishments. Almost three-fifths (59 percent) 
yf the workers were employed in Louisville. 

id the Hours of Work 


ent of 
e fund @ Lhere was a considerable range in the scheduled or normal working 
1s. the ours in the separate industries. Although under the law a 60-hour 
series, (aveek Was permissible, very few of the women had so long a scheduled 
for the eek, and but 15 percent had a longer week than 48 hours; over half 
53 percent) worked on a schedule of 40 hours or less. 
An 8-hour day and 40-hour week were the most common in fac- 
ries, almost three-fifths of the factory workers having a 5-day week. 
‘lation, [MECatly two-thirds of the women working in store restaurants had a 
‘e local meek of 40 hours or less. The hotel and restaurant group and 
n may @q@Undries and dry-cleaning establishments had the longest scheduled 
which @eurs, 48 or more. More than a third of the women in independent 
wundries and dry-cleaning establishments, however, had a week of 
ver 44 but under 48 hours. The most common week in stores was 
© and under 48 hours. 
ugh is The actual hours worked by considerable numbers of women were, 
emnbel owever, shorter than those scheduled. Even in laundries, where 
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the prevailing scheduled week was the longest (48 hours or jjor0 
only about three-tenths, and in dry-cleaning establishments slightly 
more than one-half, of the women worked these scheduled hoy, 
Almost one-half of the factory workers and over three-tenths of th 
laundry workers actually worked less than 40 hours a week. 

In hotels and restaurants irregular shifts were common and th, 
spread of hours over the workday was frequently much longer thay 
the actual hours worked. While in hotel dining rooms and kitchens 
only 6 percent of the employee-days had more than 9 hours of work 
31 percent had a spread of at least 12 hours. In independent restgy. 
rants only 5 percent of the days were longer than 9 hours of work 
but 27 percent extended over at least 11 hours and even as many as 
16 hours in some cases. 

A distribution of the women in the main industry groups according 
to the actual hours worked is given in table 1. Hotels and restaurants 
are not included, the diversity of shifts rendering figures therefo; 
not comparable. 


Tas_e 1.—Distribution of Woman Workers in Kentucky by Actual Hours Worked and by 
Industry Groups 





Percent of women who worked 
Number | 

Industry group of women | 

reported | Under 40 | 40, under | 44, under 48 hours 

hours 44 hours | 48 hours and over 
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130.8 percent worked under 35 hours. 

2 24.5 percent worked 40 hours. 

3 22.2 percent worked 48 hours. 

414.8 percent worked under 35 hours. 

5 23.0 percent worked 50 hours and over. 

6 37.9 percent worked 50 hours and over; 10.7 percent worked over 55 to 70. 


Week's Earnings 


Average (median) week’s earnings of women in Kentucky were no! 
high, ranging in the main industry groups from $8 or $9 in hotels ani 
restaurants, where wage supplements were customary, to $14.4 in 
ready-to wear stores. The ready-to-wear stores had the highest per 
centage (31.5) of women earning as much as $16 and over. [n fat’ 
tories 27 percent, in dry cleaners 24 percent, and in departmel! 
stores 22 percent of the women had earnings of $16 or more. nly! 
percent of the women in limited-price stores and 1 percent of those” 
laundries earned $16 or more. 
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Factory workers, who formed two-thirds of the women covered by 
the survey, had average (median) earnings of $13 per week. Thirty 
percent of them earned less than $10 a week, and more than half of 
those employed in the making of wooden boxes and baskets earned 
less than that amount. In the food, clothing (chiefly cotton gar- 
ments), and textile industries half of the women earned less than 
$12 a week. Factory industries in which women had higher earnings 
were distilled liquors, drugs and chemicals, furniture, and printing 
and publishing, in which the majority earned $14 and over, and the 
metal and tobacco industries, in which over half earned $16 or more. 

In the stores surveyed the regular woman employees earned an 
average (median) of $13.60 a week, the highest of the main industry 
groups. Almost one-tenth of these women, however, earned less than 
$10 and over one-fifth earned $16 and over. By type of store, average 
earnings were $12.40 for limited-price stores, $13.70 for department 
stores, and $14.40 for ready-to-wear stores. 

Woman workers in laundries had average (median) week’s earnings 
of $9.10 and in dry-cleaning establishments of $12.65. About one- 
third of the laundry workers earned less than $8 and nearly nine- 
tenths less than $12, while over two-fifths of the dry-cleaners’ employ- 
ees received less than $12. 

The average week’s earnings of women working in hotels and 
restaurants (exclusive of tips and meals and lodgings) were $8.20 in 
hotels, $8.65 in independent restaurants, and $9.15 in store restau- 
rants. Three-quarters of the hotel employees and two-thirds of the 
independent-restaurant workers earned less than $10 per week. 

In addition to the cash wages, 44 percent of the women employed 


} in hotels (mostly dining-room and kitchen workers), 75 percent of 


those in store restaurants, and 82 percent of those in independent 
restaurants received one or more meals a day. Three-fourths of the 
women employed in hotel dining-rooms and about two-fifths of those 
in independent-restaurant dining rooms were reported to have re- 
ceived tips. The average (median) cash earnings of such hotel 
employees were $3.70 per week as compared with $12.40 for those who 
did not receive tips, and of the independent-restaurant employees 
$5.70 as against $9.95 for the nonreceivers of tips. The average 
amount received in tips (which was reported for only 62 women in 
hotels and 67 in independent restaurants) was $3.15 a week. Thirty- 
one percent of these women received tips amounting to $10 or more, 
while 58 percent received tips of $5 and under $10, but only one- 
fourth of the latter had as high a cash wage. 

Table 2 shows the average (median) week’s earnings of the women 
covered by the survey and the proportion earning specified amounts. 
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TaBLe 2.—Week’s Earnings of Woman Workers in Kentucky, by Industry Grou; 





Num- Percent of women with earnings of — 
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! The median or midpoint, with half the earnings below and half above the amount shown. 
2 Earnings are based on cash wages, excluding tips and allowance for lodging or meals. 

3 Includes 293 women employed in restaurant departments of hotels. 

4 Interval is $14 and under $15. 

5 Interval is $15 and under $20. 


Hourly Earnings 


Women in factories had the highest average (median) hourly earn- 
ings (35.7 cents), with those in ready-to-wear stores and department 
stores having the next highest—31.2 and 30.0 cents, respectively. 
The lowest earnings were in the laundry business—20.8 cents. \l- 
most three-fifths of the factory workers earned 35 cents or more an 
hour. The proportion of women in the various industry groups 
earning less than 25 cents an hour was as follows: Factories, 15.3 
percent; stores (exclusive of part-time workers), 14.8 percent; |aun- 
dries, 77.6 percent; dry cleaners, 32.6 percent. Hourly earnings in 
hotels and restaurants were not available. In table 3 the median 
hourly earnings of woman workers in Kentucky are given by industry 
groups. 


Tasie 3.—Hourly Earnings of Women in Kentucky, by Industry Group 





Percent of women who earned— 
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1 Hourly earnings not computed for women in hotels and restaurants 
2 The axetion or midpoint, with half the earnings below and half above the amount shown. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS ! 


VOLUNTARY cooperation between employers and employees is the 
keystone of industrial relations in the Netherlands. Although the 
Government provides machinery to aid in the settlement of industrial 
disputes, in the majority of cases the differences are adjusted by em- 
ployers and employees making use of the special bodies established 
by collective agreement. Freedom of association is a constitutional 
right and a law of 1872 legalized strikes. Strikes may be called 
except in certain essential and governmental services, but every effort 
is made to compose differences without recourse to stoppage of work. 
Union membership is optional, but a law adopted in 1937 makes it 
possible for the Government to declare applicable to an entire indus- 
try a collective agreement entered into by a majority in that industry. 
This provision, together with certain social-insurance allotments to 


unions, makes membership in a labor organization especially desirable 
to the workers.. 


Industrial Population and Organization 


Of a population totaling 7,935,565 persons, 3,185,816 were engaged 
in gainful employment at the end of 1930, and the 1,238,912 industrial 
workers employed in manufacturing industries represented 39 percent 
of the total working population. Commerce, shipping, and agricul- 
ture are the principal national interests, but industrialization has ad- 
vanced rapidly, especially since 1900. Table 1 shows the number of 
establishments and of persons employed in industry or trade as of 
1930. The figures reflect the large part played by commerce (includ- 
ing wholesale and retail trade), which accounted for 23.92 percent of 
the total employees covered, followed by transportation and commu- 
nication (including hotels and restaurants) with 16.05 percent, metal, 
shipbuilding, carriage construction, filament lamps, and radio goods, 
11.28 percent, and foodstuffs (including beverages and tobacco 
products), 10.27 percent. 

The average labor force per establishment was small, being less than 
20 persons, except in the paper industry (24.9), earthenware (35.7), 
gas and electric (36.1), coal mining and peat digging (41.1), and textile, 
rayon, and carpet industry (61.5). 


ee 


' Report of J. P. Moffitt, American consul at Amsterdam, January 22, 1938. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of Establishments and Gainfully Employed Persons in the Nether|nds. 
1930, by Industry or Trade 





| Number of mnproyecs 
Industry or trade | establish- a 


ments Number Percent 











All industries. .°............--------ce----------eee-----------] 414,349 | 1,875, 238 | 








Earthenware, glassware, brick, lime._..............._____-- 1,114 39, 715 | 
Diamonds and other precious stones_ So a Oe eee 324 1, 750 | 
Printing and photography --......_.- aa eS) Oe eee 3, 370 36, 764 
Building, painting, an kindred industries_- 40, 612 155, 484 
Chemical 23, 822 
Woodworking (cork, straw) -._.--- SEN 2) VSP Re ‘ 49, 453 
Clothing (cleansing, hairdressing) .........................-- .f 105, 043 
Industrial art 968 | 
Leather, oilcloth, rubber 40, 142 
Coal mining, peat digging 53, 794 | 
Metal, shipbuilding, carriage construction, filament lamps, 

radio goods 211, 606 
Paper and paper products . : 18, 504 | 
il el nds ccccuguendddsimocsense 82, 143 | 
Gas, electricity 19, 288 | 
Foodstuffs (including beverages and tobacco) ‘ 192, 588 
en Gee Se a ke eb 5, 19% 17, 664 
Commerce (including wholesale and retail trade) 448, 538 
Transportation and communication (including hotels and | a 

1, 053 


26, 646 
11, 259 
39, 014 








Both employers and employees have organized to a considerable de- 
gree. One of the striking features of labor organization is the custom 
followed whereby the group represents a particular religious or 
political cleavage. Such groupings are less frequent among employers. 

Employer organizations.—Among employers, federations have been 
formed principally to defend the interests of employers against the 
claims of workers. Such associations are in addition to those dealing 
with commercial matters. Although membership is in most cases not 
dependent upon political or religious affiliations, there are nevertheless 
some important religious associations. 

Trade-union organization and structure—Membership in the six 
trade-union federations in 1937 was as follows: Socialist, 283,382; 
Catholic, 168,661; Protestant, 108,235; neutral, 44,602; independent, 
11,356; and syndicalist, 1,872. Taken together, these federations 
represented 119 individual trade-unions. The growth in membership 
for certain years between 1895 and 1937 is shown in table 2 

The 142 principal industrial unions had a combined membership 0! 
546,756 persons in December 1937, as is shown in table 3. In this 
table the number of unions and membership are classified by industrial 
groups. The metal industry alone accounted for 13 unions and 79,720 
members, followed by 11 agricultural unions having 73,713 members. 
The building industry (68,752 persons), transport, shipping, and fish- 
ing industries (62,617 persons), factory employees (56,152 persons), 
and commercial and office employees (48,829 persons) were the groups 
having the next largest memberships. The classification in the table 
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indicates the presence of industrial and craft unions within a single 
industry. Thus, there are 18 building trades’ and 5 painters’ unions. 


Tape 2.—Membership of Principal Labor Federations in the Netherlands, 1895 to 1937 


——— 











Socialist Catholic Protestant Neutral ! Independent | Syndicalist 
Year _| Num- _| Num- _| Num- _| Num- _| Num- Num- 
—_ ber of ep ber of ape ber of Fae" ber of _—. ber of ey ber of 
unions — unions "ton unions —— unions ya unions 4 unions -¥ 
OLS SS FORE Swe Aa Tass. ee CS sk 
a Rie Dai s E RLE, ALATEA GIS FTE 44 113,050 |_.--..]-.---- 
1906...---- RR SE RG SASS (PE Cae EEC » -aee oem 
1909. gg 4 RRS SER TNA ESET, ORR, (ae Lt  ) ae eee 
1910... 27 | 40,628 12 11, 650 7S eee eee 2 | sees! ee 
1913... 33 | 61, 535 21 | 21,096 gt *  , RReR Reames Ff ae eee 
1914... 35 | 86,240 21 | 29,048 28 * 3 See Sa ee Oe otic alditames 
1920... 30 | 259, 532 27 | 149,050 RES ae eae |e & | a eae 
, 26 | 182, 893 28 | 101,068 bi ft 6 Bae ees 14 {13, 527 20 | 8,110 
1930... 28 | 255, 484 24 | 136,610 23 | 72, 964 30 (36, 434 11 |17, 525 8 | 2,748 
1932... 30 | 319, 904 24 , 23 |103, 126 32 |46, 022 11 |20, 742 (?) 2, 638 
1933... 30 | 336, 158 24 | 192,655 22 |115, 006 29 /49, 180 1l |22, 512 9 | 2,828 
1934... 30 | 321, 806 22 | 190, 396 21 |115, 606 29 |46, 923 9 |19, 562 9 | 2,357 
; 30 | 298, 553 24 | 180, 138 21 |112, 613 29 |46, 520 8 |12, 956 9 | 2,003 
| alge 29 | 285, 649 24 | 173, 535 21 |108, 514 28 |44, 622 8 |12,018 7 | 1,995 
| 30 | 283, 382 24 | 168, 661 21 | 108, 235 29 |44, 602 8 |11, 356 7 | 1,872 









































! This federation was formed when 3 small organizations merged. 
1 Not reported. 


Taste 3.—Number of and Membership of Netherland Trade-Unions, by Industrial 
Groups, Dec. 25, 1937 














Industrial group Unions — Industrial group Unions be 

ES EE ee ae Re Ss. Be. Re ere 5 6, 277 

in dnd since enmmonco-e 13 | 79,720 
| ET a ee ee 18 | 68,752 |} Coal miming...................... 3 | 12,930 
|, EE ear eA aaa 5 | 11,884 || Technical personnel. ..........._. 8 | 11,369 
eh chi dbéodumades 4 PP ae area ee 4} 12,640 
| Eee am a q re eeawnanbamegnewre 7 27, 024 
no 1 Se RR a ee eee 1 1, 085 
Se 6 | 20,898 || Transportation, shipping, fishing. 15 | 62,617 
Commercial and office............ 13 | 48,829 RAPS SS SES Bere METS Se 6 | 17,139 
ied sc nneennene 3 4, 229 ER PS A 11 | 73,713 
Woodworking.................... 7| 14,913 ON Bo wens 1 7, 765 
Barbers and ait aia 2 1, 000 























Only two of the trade-union federations, the Socialist and Inde- 
pendent, were operating prior to 1910 and they had a combined 
membership of approximately 40,000 persons in 1909. In 1910 the 
Catholic and Protestant federations reported an enrollment of 18,230. 
The neutral federation was not established until 1930, three smaller 
federations, with 36,434 members, combined. In every federation 
there was a large increase in membership between the beginning of 
the war in 1914 and the year 1920. This was followed by a reduction 
in 1924, but by 1930 the number of members in the larger groups 
was practically the same as that of 1920. Since then higher totals 


have been reported, but the membership in 1937 was slightly below 
that of the previous year. 
82785—38——7 
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The majority of unions draw their membership from a variety of 
industries. There is, for example, a union made up of factory anq 
transport workers. Railway and tramway employees are exceptions 
having a union of their own. 


Right of Association 


The original constitution of 1848 recognized the right of associg- 
tion and assembly, and stipulated that the law should regulate and 
limit the exercise of this right in the interest of the public peace. 
This has been interpreted to accord the same rights to governmental] 
as to private employees. Combinations of employers have the same 
position under the law as trade-unions. 


Legal Status of Trade-Unions 


A trade-union may be invested with legal personality by one of two 
methods: If the association is to be constituted for an indeterminate 
period or for a period exceeding 30 years, an act of Parliament is neces- 
sary under legislation enacted in 1855; if the period is less than 30 
years, a decree of the Crown is sufficient. In both cases the rules or 
regulations of the association must be approved. These rules state 
the object, principles, sphere of activity, and the mode of organization 
of the association. Recognition may be refused only if it is in the 
public interest, and the reasons must be given. The law further 
provides for publishing amended rules, and the conditions of liquida- 
tion and sale of association property. Associations that are not 
recognized under this procedure cannot take civil action. Property 
of unregistered associations is deemed to be that of the persons signing 
contracts. The position of associations that are not registered is 
determined by the regulations they may establish and the general rule 
of civil law. In practice, unions find it advantageous to become 
registered, and approval by royal decree is easily obtained. Most of 
the unions are recognized for 29 years and 11 months, in order to avoid 
the necessity of obtaining parliamentary action. 


Compulsion to Join Unions 


Union membership is not compulsory. Membership is, however, 
indirectly encouraged by the State through the system of granting 
unemployment subsidies to organized labor and also by the new law 
empowering the Government to declare an agreement entered into by 
a majority of the trade or industry applicable to all establishments. 

The law extending the coverage of collective labor agreements 
specifically provides that contracts may not include in their terms any 
provisions whereby employers or workers are forced to become !et- 
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bers of organizations or unions or which cause unequal treatment of 
organized and unorganized employers or workers. Although these 
principles are assured, individual bargaining loses certain advantages 
under the present law. Formerly an employer or employee might 
secure certain advantages by refusing to enter into a collective agree- 
ment, but since he may now be covered by such an agreement at the 
option of the Government, participation in establishing its terms may 
be more desirable. 


Legality of Strikes and Lock-Outs 


With the exception of railway employees and those in the public 
service, workers have the right to strike. Notwithstanding the 
legality of strikes, most collective agreements contain stipulations by 
which both contracting parties promise to refrain from any action 
which might lead to strikes or lock-outs during the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Extent of Labor Disputes 


The average annual loss of time caused by labor disputes was half a 
million days between 1927 and 1936 as compared with more than a 
million days in the years 1919 to 1925. Table 4 gives statistics of 
disputes, including strikes and lock-outs, by years from 1927 to 1936. 


TaBLe 4.—Number, Extent, and Duration of Labor Dispute: in the Netherlands, 1927-36 





Number of 
Yeer Number of | establish- | Number of | working 
disputes | ments in- days lost 
volved volved 

















13, 500 203, 900 
a Atitnnednisatnnswndnchd-senndacentesmenhess 205 1, 325 16, 930 637, 600 
Sana +610066cbedeh osccn cov casctceaccesoes 226 1, 315 21, 310 984, 100 
aibibaitiimcceeses sence secpomnrennesséenesbeimnddne 212 567 10, 965 273, 000 
nde hSbktwces crnchbacbesesssccndsstsiecsi« 215 974 28, 213 856, 100 
i cidconiinadentunihtn<qgein commigniiéatin 216 970 007 1, 772, 600 
Se RR Giants cosckettescccctcsscsesdeusseen 184 876 14, 807 533, 800 
nds nneness ++ sweinteanccntcaunenitn 152 432 6, 200 114, 200 
NS ees cdsncsdécous bhclecocestcccadeenns ch 152 612 12, 940 262, 400 
Sank ta cnhcline conscquandsecentubtiowesecsmes 96 178 10, 420 94, 800 





In the 10 years covered by these statistics the number of workers 
involved in disputes was greatest in 1931 and 1932, being 28,213 and 
32,007, respectively. However, the aggregate loss in working time 
was relatively low in 1931 (856,100 days) as compared with 1932 
(1,772,600 days). In 1929, although there were only 21,310 workers 
involved in strikes, the aggregate time loss was nearly a million days. 
Recent years (1934 to 1936) have shown a decided reduction in num- 
ber of disputes, workers involved, and working days lost. 
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Settlement of Labor Disputes 


The voluntary methods of adjusting labor disputes, provided fo; by 
joint agreement of employers and employees and incorporated in ¢on- 
tracts to a great extent, are supplemented by governmental machinery. 
Under the Labor Disputes Act of May 4, 1923, disputants may have 
recourse to conciliation, arbitration, and a special-inquiry procedure 
for very important cases. Resort to the Government system of 
arbitration is, however, optional, as is acceptance of the decisions 
rendered. 

JOINT INDUSTRIAL NEGOTIATION 


A large proportion of the collective agreements governing working 
conditions contain provisions for settling industrial disputes arising 
in connection with their application. The details of the system 
adopted vary, but generally the contracts provide that both parties 
will refrain from any action that may lead to strikes or lock-outs dur- 
ing the life of the agreements. Settlement of disputes is usually pro- 
vided for by arbitration, either by arbitral committees appointed for 
the duration of an agreement or by committees established to settle 
asingle dispute. Regardless of whether the committees are permanent 
or temporary, it is customary for them to have a membership consist- 
ing of equal numbers of employer and employee representatives and 
an impartial chairman. Thus the usual panel has an odd number of 
members, three, five, seven, nine, or more, according to the size of the 
industry involved. Employer and worker representatives are 
appointed by the employer organizations and the trade-unions. 
These members together select the chairman. 

In order to give a picture of the possible importance of provisions 
for voluntary settlement of disputes under the terms of collective 
contracts, table 5 is shown, giving the number of collective agreements 
and the enterprises and persons involved for selected years between 
1911 and 1936. Im the latest year for which figures are available 
252,312 workers were covered by collective agreements, as compared 
with 23,002 a quarter of a century earlier. 


TaBLe 5.—Number and Extent of Collective Agreements in the Netherlands, 1911-36 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT AID 


The 1923 legislation, granting the Government power to intervene 
in industrial disputes provides that there shall be official conciliators 
and special arbitration committees to which the parties may volun- 
tarily submit their differences, and, in important disputes involving 
the public interest, commissions of inquiry appointed by the Minister 
of Labor. Recourse to the governmental machinery is available in 
cases where no voluntary machinery exists or when the system pro- 
vided fails to bring about a settlement. 

Conciliation.—A permanent staff of Government conciliators is 
maintained by the Ministry of Labor to carry on their functions in 
every district of the Netherlands and in certain industries. When a 
dispute occurs which involves more than one district or industry a 
conciliator is named by the Minister: (1) To further peaceful settle- 
ment; (2) to consult with employers and workers in drawing up agree- 
ments; (3) to use his good offices in recommending to the parties to a 
dispute to apply for the intervention of a governmental board or indi- 
vidual conciliator or arbitrator, according to the method established 
by the Labor Disputes Act; (4) to name a conciliation board in appro- 
priate cases and when requested by the parties in interest; and (5) to 
act as chairman or as special conciliator if requested by the employers 
and the workers, 

Conciliators may intervene in a dispute under given conditions. 
These include action where a strike or lock-out may result from a dis- 
pute and affect at least 50 persons. In such cases the mayor is obliged 
to notify the conciliator as quickly as possible and to furnish such 
pertinent information as he can. The conciliator may likewise inter- 
vené on demand by the parties to a dispute which has resulted in or 
may cause a stoppage, if he is informed that other means of settlement 
have failed and the case appears sufficiently important. Thus the 
conciliator has a degree of latitude as to what cases he may under- 
take to act upon. There are, however, cases in which he may not 
interfere, under the terms of the law. 

If a conciliator intervenes in a dispute, he has the right to subpena 
the interested parties. Persons summoned are bound, on penalty of 
a fine, to appear in person or be represented unless they are prevented 
by a legitimate excuse. Within the conciliator’s discretion he may 
recommend the parties to apply for the intervention of a conciliation 
board or special conciliator, and may appoint the board or individual 
if requested. In every instance records are kept showing the pro- 
cedure and any agreement that may have been reached. 

If either a special board or a conciliator is designated, such board 
or conciliator may require the appearance of parties to the dispute, 
of officials of associations on both sides, and of witnesses and experts, 
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under penalty of a fine. Persons so appearing are examined and vive 
an opportunity to make a further statement on the dispute. The 
board or special conciliator, with the approval of the Governinent 
conciliator, may require the experts to institute a special ing jiry. 
When a case is heard, efforts are made to bring about an immediate 
settlement and the outcome is recorded. If the parties fail to acroe 
or refuse to submit a case to arbitration, the board (by a majority 
vote) or the individual conciliator may render an opinion on the points 
in dispute and communicate it to both sides. Although no power of 
enforcement exists, if the proffered settlement is refused, the findings 
may be published in whole or in part, thus influencing public opinion. 

In 10 years of operation under the Labor Disputes Act, 1,000 cases 
were brought before the Government conciliators. Conferences were 
held in 400 such cases, and on the average 1 or 2 conferences were 
devoted to each dispute. 

Arbitration.—The Government conciliator may not act in the capae- 
ity of an arbitrator, but his cooperation is required throughout arbi- 
tral proceedings and he appoints a secretary in agreement with the 
court or arbitrator. A person appointed to arbitrate has the right to 
refuse to serve; also an appointment may be challenged by either 
disputant. 

Arbitration proceedings may be instituted directly or after concilia- 
tion has been attempted. In either case parties desiring to submit 
their case must apply in writing to the Government conciliator. The 
latter official may refuse cooperation in cases outside his competence; 
in cases that are not sufficiently important to justify arbitration; if 
the number of persons petitioning does not represent a large enough 
proportion of- those affected; or if previous conciliation proceedings 
have been successful. If a case appears suitable for arbitration, the 
Government conciliator draws up a minute of the proceedings, to be 
signed by both parties, with their pledge to submit the dispute to 
arbitration, certain particulars concerning themselves or their repre- 
sentatives, and the nomination of the arbitrator or the chairman and 
members of the court. This document must also include a statement 
as to the duration and validity of the award. 

Meetings of arbitrators are held as often as the chairman deems 
necessary. All members of the court must be present and voting 
when a decision is reached, and to be valid a decision must be adopted 
by a majority vote. 

Arbitration tribunals appointed with the approval of the Govern- 
ment conciliator may require the appearance of the representatives 
of the parties to a dispute and of witnesses and experts, and may 
examine them in the same manner as is provided for concili: tion, 
already described. The Government conciliator has extended p wel 
in arbitration cases, namely, to examine persons under oath if neces 
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sary and, on application of the court or arbitrator, to require the 
submission of books and other documents. Arbitrators and Govern- 
ment conciliators are bound, under pain of imprisonment or fine, to 
keep all matters secret which become known to them through the 
exercise of their arbitral functions. Minutes must be kept in every 
case and signed by the chairman or the arbitrator, and the secretary. 
Awards must be made and forwarded within 3 days thereafter to the 
Government conciliator, together with the minutes of the proceedings. 

The Minister of Labor may, in his discretion, cancel an award and 
order another. He may also require revision of an award, but in 
neither case is the action retroactive. An award once accepted has 
the same force as a collective agreement. 

Special inquiry.—If a dispute seriously affecting public inter- 
ests is likely to cause or has caused a strike or lock-out affecting not 
less than 300 workers, the Minister of Labor may appoint a committee 
to inquire into the dispute. The Minister nominates its chairman and 
secretary, and may lay down the rules of procedure if he considers it 
necessary. Decisions reached are based on study of the circum- 
stances of the dispute and the,extent to which demands of either party 
may be granted. The committee is empowered to summon such wit- 
nesses and experts as it may consider necessary, and to require sub- 
mission of books and other documents within a specified time limit. 
Committee reports are submitted to the Minister. While the con- 
clusions are published, the report on the case may not be given out 
without agreement of the parties concerned or their occupational 
organizations. 
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OOOO 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS REGISTERED AS 
“TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED,” 1937! 


THE HARDSHIPS of unemployment fall more heavily upon the 
unskilled, untrained workman, than upon the skilled, trained work- 
man. Hardship arising from lack of skill is an increasing problem ip 
the United States. The records of the 1937 Unemployment Census 
show that unskilled workmen then constituted 42 percent of all male 
workers unemployed, whereas the figures of the Bureau of the Census 
for 1930 showed that only 27 percent of all male workers at that time 
were classified as unskilled. 

Of 5,816,975 unemployed male registrants in the recent census, 
2,177,150 were classified as unskilled. This group included 677,909 
farm laborers, 177,008 servants, and 1,322, 233 “other laborers’’, such 
as factory, construction, and general laborers. 

In addition to the 2,177,150 unskilled laborers, a total of 1,158,309 
‘male unemployed were classified as semiskilled. 

The general classifications of male unemployed, as shown by the 
recent census, were as follows: 


Unemployed 
males 
i Bok nwishicmer aan 2, 177, 150 
i sas, catsias think is epee peas 1, 158, 309 
Skilled workers and foremen--.-........------------- 972, 878 
Clerks and kindred workers_-...........--.--.--.-.---- 491, 397 
NERS Se 8 BARE £0 oe = CT a ee ee Oe 165, 712 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (other than farmers) 90, 708 
a rl ca dismal eneripnehinimes quitter he 130, 633 


The foregoing figures, covering unemployed males, include workers 
on emergency projects and cover all males unemployed from 15 to 74 
years of age and able to work. 


A similar story of unemployment among the relatively unskilled 1s | 


shown in the tabulations concerning woman registrants. Of the 
2,028,041 women registered as totally unemployed, including emer- 
gency workers, 421,191 indicated that they were “new workers’; 
that is that they were first job seekers, or persons who had not had 
recent work experience but who now wanted work. These could not 
be classified as to occupation. Of the classifiable balance, 35.1 per- 


1 Data are from National Unemployment Census, Washington, D. C., press release, June 27, 1938. 
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cent were semiskilled, 29.3 percent were clerks and kindred workers, 
and 23.9 percent were in the servant classes. 

“This evidence of a very high ratio of unemployment among the 
ynskilled emphasizes a real national problem,” Mr. Biggers said in 
discussing the report. “If, as is indicated, the developments in 
industry call for workmen of higher skills, the obvious demand is to 
give more attention to proper vocational training so that the Nation 
may be able to utilize more easily these unemployed workmen.” 

Of the 7,845,016 persons who registered as totally unemployed or as 
emergency workers, 5,816,975, or 74.1 percent, were men, and 2,028,- 
(41, or 25.9 percent, were women. 

Of the 5,816,975 unemployed males, 511,855, or 8.8 percent, indi- 
cated that they were ‘‘new workers’’, not classifiable as to occupation. 

In addition, there were 118,333 male registrants who did not report 
an occupation and were therefore not classified in any specific group. 

The proportion of ‘‘other laborers,” of skilled workers, and of pro- 
fessional persons were higher among the male emergency workers than 
among the totally unemployed, but the proportion of male semiskilled 
workers was higher among the totally unemployed. 

Among women who registered as totally unemployed or as emer- 
sency workers, those with occupations classified as semiskilled formed 
the largest single occupational group, 543,089 persons. Clerical and 
related occupations were given by 453,222 women, and 369,253 gave 
occupations classified as ‘‘servant classes.’’ These three major groups 
included 88.3 percent of the unemployed female registrants, as com- 
pared with only 74.3 percent of all female workers in 1930. 

Among women who registered as emergency workers a larger pro- 
portion were reported as professional persons and a much smaller 
proportion were reported in the servant classes than among those who 
registered as totally unemployed. Of the female emergency workers, 
38.4 percent were classified as semiskilled, 32.0 percent as clerks and 
kindred workers, 13.4 percent as servant classes, and 12.0 percent as 
professional. Among the women who registered as totally unemployed 
34.5 percent were semiskilled workers, 28.8 percent clerks and kindred 
workers, 26.0 percent servant classes, and 5.0 percent professional. 

In table 1 the number and percent of persons registered as totally 
unemployed or as emergency workers are shown by sex and by 
occupational groups. 
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TaBLe 1.—Persons Registered as Totally Unemployed or as Emergency Workers, |, So, 1 
and by Occupational Groups by 
Totally unemployed Emergency work: T: 
Occupational group : 
Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female - 
Number c 
AR CRIs 6s cs ctinn cedocccsctatitnks ss 5, 833, 401| 4, 143, 1041 1, 690, 207) 2,011,615) 1, 673, 781| 337, 834 
Registrants reporting an occupation (not 7 M: 
including new workers) --..........--...- 4, 996, 318) 3,708,041) 1, 288,277) 1,735,641] 1,478,746) 256, a9; ; 
I init ais ab bakdtgeacadactusek 143, 766 79, 016 64, 750 82, 313 51,617) 30, 696 
Farmers (owners and tenants).........| 123,389} 120, 237 3, 152 45, 720 45, 475) 245 
Other proprietors, managers, and offi- ’ 
EON a as 71, 614 67, 483 4, 131 2A, 523 23, 225) 1, 298 
Clerks and kindred workers __--....... 739, 693) 368,650) 371,043) 204,926 122, 747; 82. 179 
Skilled workers and foremen----.-..... 672, 548) 666, 268 6,280; 310,728} 306,610 4, 118 
Semiskilled workers_--................- 1, 332, 102} 887,855) 444,547) 368,996) 270,454) 98, 549 
i aE aa a eS ee 542,725} 497,712 45,013; 183,288) 180, 197 3, 091 
SEE EE POR eee 898,559; 883,922 14,637; 440,508) 438,311 2, 197 
TITTLE ETS 471,622} 136,898) 334,724 74, 639 40, 110 4, 529 
Registrants not reporting an occupation __- 106, 728 66, 063 40, 665 73, 283 52,270) 21.013 
ekg 730,355} 369,090) 361,265) 202, 691 142, 765 ), 926 
lw, 2 Se enenRe 502, 756} 282,672 220,084} 142,669) 110,711) 31.958 Fer 
a ae re 227, 599 86,418) 141,181 60, 022 32,054; 27, 968 
Percent 
Registrants reporting an occupation (not 
including new workers)................_- 110.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 
I 2.9 2.1 5.0 4.7 3. 5 12.0 
Farmers (owners and tenants) - -__..__- 2.5 3.2 .2 2.6 3.1 1 
Other proprietors, managers, and offi- 
SE ESO a os ee TRE 1.4 1.8 .3 1.4 1.6 . 
Clerks and kindred workers__......._. 14.8 9.9 28. 8 11.8 8.3 32.0 
Skilled workers and foremen.___..___-. 13. 5 18.0 5 17.9 20. 7 1.6 — 
Semiskilled workers-__-............-._- 26.7 23. 9 34. 5 21.3 18. 3 8.4 
IES wnecassdbcnwilsdtabdhacek 10.9 13. 4 3.5 10.6 12. 2 1.2 Ta 
SR. SS ae 18.0 23.8 1.1 25. 4 29. 6 9 
Re IT ea TF 9.4 3.7 26. 0 4.3 2.7 13.4 
The numbey of registrants, per 1,000 gainful workers 15 to 74 
years of age in 1930, is given, by sex, in table 2 for each occupation. 9 “™ 
TaBLe 2.—Registrants in Unemployment Census, 1937, Per 1,000 Gainful Workers 15 to a 
74 Years of Age in 1930, by Sex and by Occupational Groups 
Male 
Unemployed, ] 
including Totally unem- Emergency ] 
emergency ployed workers ( 
Occupational group workers ( 
§ 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male = Female . 
( 
Registrants reporting an occupation (not including ; 
EE « siishcccntidctaksambbinounddccaeebanaies 155 191 110 160 45 je > 
ER ntiinrrstneinnctssbinncccescnsaddomapoiat 88 66 53 45 35 21 Fem: 
Farmers (owners and tenants) -......................- 29 13 21 13 8 I F 
Other proprietors, managers, and officials..._._....__. 27 22 20 17 7 = I 
Clerks and kindred workers.........................-. 102 148 76 121 25 “i ( 
Skilled workers and foremen._..............-..-.....- 158 128 108 78 50 | 5] 
I a 214 216 164 177 50 oy C 
Farm Belinda ininewosakhnt skathscdiaibiemab 194 88} 142 82 52 | 6 g 
ES ARTE SL 217 108 145 “4 72 | if § 
hihi Blinc nctivkeisndaiblocssaatiditnnd igs cacsbsind 175 161 135 146 40 | 1 F 
_—_ C 
The number of persons who registered as totally unemployed and : 


as emergency workers in the Unemployment Census of November 
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ex 1937, is shown by sex, occupational group, and race in table 3, and 
by age groups in table 4. 


Tape 3.—Persons Registered in Unemployment Census, by Class, Sex, Occupational 
Group, and Race, November 1937 







































































ile = 
Totally unemployed Emergency workers 
Class, sex, and occupational group 
~~ Total | White | Negro| Other| Total | White | Negro| Other 
834 <i 
Midien....cidiemneetesasencncepacsces 4, 143, 194/3, 609, 498/508, 064) 25, 632]1, 673, 781/1, 453, 467/207, 331| 12, 983 
gg5 professional persons... .......-. 79,016} 73,090) 5,554) 372] 51,617) 47,654) 3,696] 267 
696 Farmers (owners and tenants)-..| 120, 237| 100, 406) 18,820) 1,011] 45,475| 41,966] 3,071] 438 
245 Other proprietors, managers, and 
eT Eee 67,483) 65,149) 2,193 141 23,225| 22,354 814 57 
208 Clerks and kindred workers. ----. 368,650; 360,147) 7,975 528] 122,747; 118,582) 3,883 282 
179 Skilled workers and foremen.....| 666,268) 625,450) 38,674) 2,144] 306,610) 284,845) 20,394] 1,371 
‘18 Semiskilled workers... --......-.- 887,855) 809,441) 75,418) 2,996) 270,454) 240,007) 29,076) 1,371 
542 = ~ aa 497,712] 405,603) 85,926) 6,183] 180,197) 161,578) 16,612) 2,007 
01 Other laborers..................- 883,922] 697,842|178, 288| 7,792) 438,311] 344,333| 89,217| 4,761 
+r Ser cant 61a0088....--..--.-..--.- 136,898} 77,004] 58,141) 1,753] 40,110] 21,057| 18,631] | 422 
" 599 Occupation not reported........- 66, 063 48, 796} 16, 801 466 52, 270 41, 782| 10. 043 445 
013 ee Watenesesccccenssee 369,090) 346,570) 20,274) 2,246] 142,765) 129,309) 11,894) 1, 562 
1, 926 
958 Se ese a a aa 1, 690, 207]1, 355, 262/328, 750} 6,195] 337,834] 290, 254] 45,562] 2,018 
” 968 Professional persons... ......_--- 64,750| 53,135] 11,460} 155) 30,696] 26,207] 4,391 98 
Farmers (owners and tenants) --- 3, 152 1,921] 1,215 16 245 170 72 3 
~ Other proprietors, managers, and 
ES a ARS SD gS 4, 131 3, 788 330 13 1, 298 1, 214 81 3 
__ Clerks and kindred workers. _-_-. 371,043) 361,384) 9, 193 466, 82,179) 78,687) 3,286 206 
Skilled workers and foremen_---- 6, 280 5, 842 419 19 4,118 3, 872 224 22 
Semiskilled workers... .........- 444, 547) 383,312) 59,435) 1,800] 98,542) 83,885) 13,947 710 
100. 0 aT (0 45,013) 25,597) 19, 185 231 3, 091 2,035) 1,024 32 
12.0 io ec cecses 14, 637 9,516) 4,979 142 2, 197 1, 372 799 26 
l Servant classes. ...............-- 334,724; 160,879)172,375| 1,470 34, 529 20, 195; 14, 053 281 
Occupation not reported_.......- 40, 665 30, 267} 10, 215 183 21, 013 17, 786| 3, 067 160 
5 —“ kt Pees. 361, 265; 319,621) 39,944; 1,700} 59,926) 54,831) 4,618 477 
32.0 * 
1.6 
38.4 
L3 Taste 4.—Persons Registered in Unemployment Census, by Class, Sex, Occupational 
13.4 Group, and Age, November 1937 
74 Age group 
ion Class, sex, and occupational group | Total 
' 15 to 19120 to 24125 to 34(385 to 44145 to 54(55 to 64165 to 74| Not re: 
ported 
15 to 
Totally unemployed 
OE EEE 4, 143, 194| 501, 796/712, 050/852, 743 }685, 401/646, 720/496, 325|214, 083) 34, 076 
Professional persons_._........- 79,016; 3,353) 13, 460) 20, 740) 14,350) 12,687) 9,211) 4,753 462 
ency Farmers (owners and tenants)_| 120,237) 3,135) 8, 860) 22,68]| 25,827| 27, 537| 21.635) 9,225) 1,337 
rs Other proprietors, managers, 
ER 67, 483 895) 3,532| 8,519) 13,077) 17,175) 15,891) 8,010 384 
Clerks and kindred workers....| 368, 650| 35,097| 64, 843) 80, 737| 65,620) 56.115) 43, 511) 20,936) 1,791 
Skilled workers and foremen__.| 666,268) 20,670) 59, 141/120, 860)142, 609/150, 530/115, 496) 52,140) 4,822 
Female Semiskilled workers..........-- 887, 855) 82, 141/180, 097/223, 962/155, 492/119, 537) 84,344) 35,888) 6,394 
Farm laborers. ..............-- 497, 712) 74, 756| 92, 009/109, 572) 72,298) 67,895) 52,981) 21,798) 6,403 
Other laborers. ................ 883, 81, 144, 699/|180, 053/147, 574/152, 736\121, 436) 47,458) 8,327 
tind bahia be 136, 898) 13,070) 20, 193 365) 26,025) 23,800) 17,001) 7,098) 1,346 
99 Occupation not reported ____._. 66, 17, 445) 12, 136] 11,641) 7,482) 6,852 ' 3, 778 991 
nee . i i aes . 169, 595/113, 080) 45,613) 15,047) 11,856! 9,081) 2,999) 1,819 
9 
a ES 1, 690, 207 |350, 189|336, 867/363, 133/293, 858)203, 457|105, 539) 24, 796] 12, 368 
F Professional persons............ . 2, 149} 11, 209) 19, 030) 14, 612} 10,318) 5,443) 1,435 554 
7 — (owners and tenants) - 3, 152 115 227 622 81 767 142 52 
; rs, managers, 
- — a lanaand 4,131! 50] 171/498) -:1,074| 1,255] 848] 190] 36 
6 Clerks and kindred workers___- , 043) 80, 510 , 888) 86, 225) 61, 426) 34,778) 14,033) 2,301) 1,882 
14 8 workers and foremen. -. , 280 656} 1,122) 1,579) 1,455] 857; 208 49 
15 Semiskilled workers............ 444, 547| 54, 477| 74, 874/102, 850) 93, 164] 69,092) 38,126) 8,625) 3,339 
Farm laborers... ............-- 45,013} 9,504) 8,351) 9,597) 7,870) 5,579) 2,601) 823 
Other Iaborers................- 14, 637| 2,663} 2,801) 3,546] 2,671] 1,775| 815) 198] 168 
ATE 49, 343) 60, 686) 81,675) 65,984) 44,215) 23,512) 6,152) 3,157 
and Occupation not reported....._- 40, 665| 11,681| 7,255] 7,551| 6,319] 4,270) 2,380] 762| 447 
by _ errr. 361, 265139, 343| 80, 749| 50, 417| 38,340) 29,953) 16,426) 3,951) 2,086 
nber 
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TasLe 4.—Persons Registered in Unemployment Census, by Class, Sex, Occupational 
Group, and Age, November 1937—Continued 
Age group 
Class, sex, and occupational group | Total — 7 
15 to if to alas to 34/35 to 44 ss 054 to 64/65 to 74, °° ~ 
Tted 
Emergency workers 
| EER eee © 1, 673, 781/201, 217/207, 926/305, 468|339, 496/331, 352/227, 611| 41,896 19 915 
Professional persons____.--..--- 51,617} 1,053) 5,504) 16,281] 11,778) 9,742) 5,606) 1,277 37% 
Farmers (owners and tenants)..| 45,475) 2,846) 3,703) 6,787) 11,053) 11,490) 7,699) 1,227 670 
Other eopemers, managers, 
i TE al Sc 23, 225 453 763} 3,023) 5,952) 7,057] 4,867 908 909 
Clerks and kindred workers_- 122, 747) 11,351) 16,725) 27, 894| 28,852) 22,429) 12,470) 2 107 919 
Skilled workers and foremen_- 306, 610} 8, 706) 15, 126) 50,297) 79, 366) 83, 684) 56, 128}-10,498 9 xp; 
Semiskilled workers__.......--- 270, 454 24, 200) 34,914) 64, 718) 63, 535) 48, 207) 27,609) 4,669 2 po 
| aes 180, 197} 47, 189) 33, 474| 27,460) 25, 698) 23,292) 16,900) 2,964 3 9, 
Other laborers................- 438, 311| 25,853) 41,852) 78, 735) 89, 965/102, 947) 79,193) 14,843 4 99 
Servant classes................- 40,110} 6,200) 5,751) 6,685) 7,954) 7,520) 4,755 75 489 
Occupation not reported ------- 52,270) 6.620) 6,150) 8,436) 8,891) 10,005) 9,002) 2,138 1 p92 
eR nn cctmnbone ccc 142, 765) 66, 746) 43,964) 15,152) 6,452) 4,979) 3,382 509) 1.58 
te ak Oe 4 337, 834) 50,151) 60,212) 58,554) 72,201) 58,019) 32,137) 3, 44: 1 
Professional persons_........--- 30, 696 832} 3,856) 8,425) 8,450) 5,982] 2,572 206 oR 
Farmers (owners and tenants) __ 245 ll 39 55 72 32 7 ) 
— . So. managers, 
hE i ae SE 1, 298 ll 35 200 408 390 219 21 14 
Chats and kindred workers... 82,179) 14, 729) 22,948) 16,409) 15,610) 8,487) 3,135 271 x 
Skilled workers and foremen__- 4, 118 39 210 593} 1,272) 1,244 651 68 
Semiskilled workers_.......-.--- 98,542} 5,609) 10,595) 16,046) 24,760) 23,676) 15,225) 1,725 ‘T 
rr neivcchinre cxiciescnn 3, 091 499 550 430 215 37 ' 
OGRGE PADORGTS.. .....cnccccnnen 2, 197 314 328 385 481 407 215 38 9 
Servant classes................-. 34, 529) 4,704) 5,066) 6,668) 8,224) 6,173) 3,038 271 8 
Occupation not reported_.-__-_- 21,013) 4,650) 3,152! 2,741] 3,973) 3,628) 2,342 269 9 
a Sl 59, 926) 18, 467) 13, = 6,549) 8,418) 7,530) 4,493 446 5 
POPPOOOOS 


MACHINE MINING OF COAL IN GERMANY 


COAL mined. by machine methods in Germany increased from 
117,772,000 metric tons ' in 1930 to 160,601,000 metric tons in 1937, 
according to the latest official report on the economics of the industry.’ 
On a percentage basis, the increase in the ratio of machine-mined 
to total tonnage was from 82.5 to 87.0. In both 1936 and 1937, 
87.0 percent of the total tonnage was machine mined, notwithstanding 
that total production increased from 158,283,000 to 184,513,000 
metric tons. Total coal produced, coal mined by machine, and the 
ratio of machine-mined to total tonnage are shown, by years, from 
1930 to 1937, in the table following. 

Mechanized mining has progressed in varying degrees in the seven 
major coal districts. In Aachen practically the entire tonnage (‘9.3 
percent) was mechanically cut in 1937, having increased from $9.2 
percent of the total in 1930. All districts except Upper Silesia 
reported over 90 percent of the total product mechanically mined in 
the latest year for which statistics are available. Upper Silesia 

1 A metric ton =2,204.6 pounds. 


?Germany. Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht iiber die Kohlenwirtschaft im Jahre 1937. [erli, 
1938, p. 43, 
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accounted for only 6,555,000 metric tons of coal in 1937 and the low 
percentage of coal cut by machine in that district, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, did not materially affect the ratio of machine cut to 
other tonnage. 


Amount and Percent of Total Tonnage Mined by Machine in Germany, 1930-37 























Production (in metric tons) 
Year 
Percent 

Mined b 
Total machinn — 
BE RSS ee LN er ae eeee  en 142, 699,000 | 117,772,000 82.5 
- po tiitidtabnesssscesetoncesscosccoccutuehbabbeuassansescce 118, 640, 000 99, 652, 000 84.0 
Sig ind bewoceaouncseGtbcncmbeccostpeguesscosenreccoes 104, 741, 000 87, 711, 000 83.7 
CEE... dddbseRa bt ocddcaweeseosssedecceneccoscsbeccesensessseescas 109, 692, 000 91, 899, 000 83.8 
Ec abi teatdmondccctsosccesccnceues sseddwesdsecccscoosweses 124, 857,000 | 105, 906,000 84.8 
Sie elk deanna ccdedhcncsscecénebusspmistaeegassesiabenines 143, 003, 000 121, 112, 000 84.7 
Tl ciebapenentengnaccutaccssdodbtbversbbboaoduiabessabetbn 158, 283,000 | 137, 636,000 87.0 
ith det nce beninageitematesoss+tcstbiinttsodtivetntphsccsws 184, 513,000 | 160, 601, 000 87.0 

1 Saar included beginning in March 1935. 
PPOOOOOD 
LABOR FUND FOR TRAINING ETHNIC 
RUMANTANS 


A RUMANIAN royal decree of March 29, 1938, provided for the 
establishment of a labor fund to be administered by a special bureau 
of the Ministry of Labor.’ It is stated that various efforts of the 
Rumanian Government to supplant Rumanian citizens of other origins 
(Saxon, Hungarian, Jewish) engaged in industries and trades with 
citizens of Rumanian ethnic origin have met with difficulties because 
of the lack of trained Rumanian personnel. The purpose in creating 
the labor fund appears to be to train ethnic Rumanians so that they 
can take over positions now filled by others. | 

The fund is to be used for (1) institutions for training of apprentices, 
laborers, private employees, and tradesmen; (2) public works for 
the employment of Rumanian laborers and for absorbing the unem- 
ployed; (3) employment offices; (4) training of business administra- 
tors and the placing of trained ethnic Rumanian employees; (5) 
physical, intellectual, moral, and artistic education of laborers and 
tradesmen, and their organization. 





' Data are from report of Franklin Mott Gunther, American Minister at Bucharest, dated April 5, 1938. 
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The labor fund will be supported from varied sources, including 
taxes on work permits, a tax of 2 lei? per week for each employes jy 
an enterprise employing more than 10 workers, a contribution from 
employers of 1 percent of their pay roll, taxes provided for in the jaw 
authorizing labor chambers, and an annual tax on employers of 
foreigners. 

The fund will also benefit from various district and communa] 
taxes, from labor fines, and from income received from the property 
of the fund. 

Although under the direction of the Minister of Labor, the fund wil] 
be supervised by an advisory committee which is to consist of an 
industrialist appointed by the Union of Industrialists of Rumania: 
an employer; two employees named by the Bucharest Chamber of 
Labor; a sociologist appointed by the Ministry of Labor; the Director 
of Social Insurance; and the Director of Labor. 





% Average exchange rate of len in March 1938=0.73 cent. 
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Industrial Accidents and Safety 


PPPLPPIO III I ODI DPI IDOI GIO D DIGG DODD DD DIDI O DIDO DOLE D ODDS OOOO DIO DIOOOOES 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1936 


By Max D. Kossoris and Swen Ksarer, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Summary 


IT IS generally recognized that the construction industry is highly 
hazardous and that its employees have a large number of disabling 
injuries. For the entire industry it has been estimated that during 
1936 about 2,700 of its workers were killed, 15,400 were permanently 
injured, and 265,000 were temporarily incapacitated. Roughly, for 
every four workers employed during the year, there was one disabling 
accident. 

To throw light on the causes of accidents, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in cooperation with the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., circularized 600 firms representing various types of 
construction activities in all parts of the country. Because of the 
recognized difficulty of obtaining facts concerning accidents in the 
construction industry, it was considered desirable, before attempting 
a larger coverage, to obtain a measure of the responsiveness which 
might be expected under very favorable conditions. The survey 
was therefore restricted to firms which, as members of the association, 
were aware of its safety activities and which were also accustomed to 
reporting to the Bureau in connection with public-contracts work. 
Of the 600 firms covered, 200 replied, and 143 furnished data in suffi- 
cient detail to permit analysis of accident causes. 

The results of the survey disclosed very high average injury rates— 
a frequency rate indicating 165 disabling injuries for every million 
hours worked, and a severity rate showing 26 days lost for every 
thousand hours worked. Highest of the rates for the 3 construction 
branches studied were those for heavy and railroad construction—202 
for frequency and 46 for severity. For the other 2 branches, the 
frequency rates for highway and for building construction were, re- 
spectively, 156 and 121, and the severity rates were 12 and 11. 

Analysis of the individual returns disclosed that accident preven- 
tion is decidedly possible. Firms with nearly the same average 
number of employees reported wide variations in accidents experi- 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, July 1938 (p. 18). Industrial Injuries in the United States During 1936. 
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enced. Some had none or very few accidents during 1936; in others 
the number of disabling accidents was greater than the number of 
employees. For instance, in highway construction, one firm with 200 
employees reported 6 disabling accidents; another, with the same 
number of workers, reported 220 such accidents. In building cop- 
struction, a firm with 70 employees had no disabling accidents, while 
one with 72 employees had 104—=3 accidents for every 2 workers. 

The descriptions of individual disabling accidents clearly indicated 
that most of them could have been prevented if managements had 
taken the necessary precautions and had obtained the cooperation of 
their employees, even resorting to disciplinary measures where neces- 
sary to enforce compliance with safety rules. Although accident pre- 
vention is probably more difficult in construction than in most other 
types of industries—because of the nature of the work, the large labor 
turn-over, weather conditions, etc.—it is quite obvious from the 
reports received that the high toll of disabling accidents, in terms 
both of human suffering and of economic cost, could have been very 
greatly reduced. 

The statistics given here show the seriousness of the accident 
situation, and emphasize the importance of the safety rules and 
standards of safe practice contained in the Manual of Accident Pre- 
vention in Construction (1938 edition) of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. 


TaBLE 1.—Injury Rates in 3 Branches of Construction, 1936 



































Type of construction 
_ Item 
All types | Building | Heavy and) Highway 
Number of firms reporting. -...........-...-..-......... 143 58 38 47 
Frequency rate (average number of disabling injuries 
per million hours worked) .............--.--...-...... 165 121 202 156 
Severity rate (average number of days lost per thousand 
i ( csunbetunnesentneneinesdentpminbnoas 26 11 46 12 
— of injuries ! per thousand workers, resulting 
cc citihatitpdistiinihnaantvsetbaibodindaapesces 2 2 3 l 
Permanent partial disability......................-. 13 5 23 6 
Temporary total disability........................- 219 179 247 ll 
Wh icnicenscatenscdiligpbtindbbctotessinacozas 234 186 273 218 
Average time loss per disabling accident: a 
t partial disability............. days... 1, 663 950 1, 826 1, 262 
Per porary total disability............... _ eee 16 16 17 15 
1 Rounded figures 
Accident Experience in the Industry 


ALL FIRMS REPORTING 


The entire group of reporting firms had during 1936 an average of 
12,912 employees, who worked a total of 18,245,431 hours. The !re- 
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quency rate of 165 indicates, for every million hours worked, 165 
injuries Which either killed, maimed, or temporarily disabled workers. 

On the average, 234 fatal or disabling accidents occurred among 
every thousand workers. 

For every thousand employed, 2 were killed, 13 were permanently 
crippled, and 219 were temporarily disabled for an average of 16 days 
each. 

Of the 143 reporting firms 25 stated that they had had no disabling 
accidents during the year. These 25 firms, however, were generally 
small with an average force of 29 employees each. Exclusion of this 
group would increase the frequency rate for the firms which experienced 
disabling accidents during the year from 165 to 177, and the severity 
rate from 26 to 28. 

Of the 3,016 disabling accidents, 24 were fatal, 170 permanently 
disabling, and 2,822 temporarily disabling. Four deaths were attrib- 
uted to falling objects, and three each to falls from one level to another, 
operation of machinery, and use of explosives. ‘Two men were killed 
by striking against objects, one in a cave-in, another in the operation 
of a motor vehicle, and one by drowning. Six fatalities were at- 
tributed to miscellaneous causes. 

Construction machinery, the most frequently recurring cause of 
permanent injuries, was responsible for 49 such injuries during 1936. 
Thirty-four permanent injuries were incurred in the handling of 
objects, 20 were attributed to hand tools, and 13 to falling objects. 

The largest number of temporary total disabilities, nearly one- 
fourth of the total, resulted from the handling of objects. Stepping 
on or striking against objects caused 451 temporary total disabilities, 
hand tools 263, falling objects 226, and construction machinery 219. 

The total time-loss charge for the 3,016 injuries was 473,059 days, of 
which 144,000 were for fatalities, 282,950 for permanent injuries, and 
46,109 for temporary total disabilities. The time charges are based on 
the standard approved by the American Standards Association in 1937. 


ral 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The 58 reporting firms engaged in building construction had 3,314 
employees who had worked 5,063,577 man-hours. These employees 
experienced 615 disabling injuries, with a total time charge of 54,909 
days, resulting in a frequency rate of 121 and a severity rate of 11. 
for every 1,000 employees there were 2 deaths, 5 crippling injuries, 
id 179 temporarily disabling injuries. 

Three deaths were charged to falling objects, more than to any other 
ingle cause. One fatality resulted from falling from an elevation, and 
other from stepping on or striking against an object. Of the 16 


injuries, 6 were charged to operation of machinery and 5 to 
82785—38——8 
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handling of objects. The outstanding cause for temporary tota! dis. 
abilities was stepping on or striking against objects, with a total of 165. 
Handling of objects caused 85 temporary disabilities, hand tools 67 
and falling objects 52. | 

Twelve firms in building construction reported that they had cone 
through the entire year without disabling injuries. These firms, 
however, had a total employment of only 395, ranging from 10 to 79 
per establishment; 3 had 50 or more employees.’ If these no-accident 
firms are removed from the group, the frequency rate for the firms 
reporting accidents would rise from 121 to 141 and the severity rate 
from 11 to 13. 


HEAVY AND RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Included in this classification are 38 firms with 5,605 employees, who 
worked a total of 7,587,448 hours. These companies were engaged in 
such activities as the construction of abutments, aqueducts, elevated 
highways, heavy foundations, docks and harbors, large bridges and 
viaducts, locks, dams, levees, sewers, tunnels, etc. 

This group reported a total of 1,530 disabling injuries, of which 15 
were fatal, 130 permanent, and 1,385 temporary in character. The 
frequency rate was very high—202, which would be raised to 203 if 3 
establishments without disabling accidents were excluded. In this 
kind of work, of every 1,000 workers employed in 1936 nearly 3 were 
killed, 23 crippled, and 247 temporary disabled. The average time loss 
for temporary disabilities was slightly in excess of 17 days per case. 

Explosives ranked as the outstanding cause of deaths in this branch 
of the industry, with three fatalities. ‘Two deaths each were attributed 
to falls from an elevation and to operation of construction machinery. 
One death was caused by drowning, another by a falling object, and 
a third by acave-in. Miscellaneous causes accounted for five fatalities. 

The operation of machinery was the outstanding cause of permanent 
injuries. Thirty-four, or more than one-quarter of the total of 130, 
were attributed to this cause, 22 to the handling of objects, 14 to the 
use of hand tools, and 13 to falling objects. For temporary total 
disabilities, the handling of objects is shown as the most frequently 
recurring cause, with 363 disabling accidents. Stepping on or striking 
against objects accounted for 196, and falling objects for 174 such 
disabilities. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

The 47 firms reporting this type of construction had an average of 
3,993 employees during the year who worked a total of 5,594,406 hours. 
A total of 871 disabling injuries, with a total time loss of 66,740 days, 
resulted in a frequency rate of 156 and a severity rate of 12. 


2 It is not to be concluded, however, that as a group the smaller firms had the best accident experien’e. 
See subsequent discussion concerning the relation of firm size to frequency of injuries. 
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Seven of these firms reported that none of their employees had dis- 
abling injuries during the year. Deducting the hours worked by 
these employees would result in frequency and severity rates, for the 
remaining firms, of 168 and 13, respectively. Only 2 of the 7 accident- 
free firms had 50 or more employees. 

The 47 firms engaged in highway construction reported 4 deaths, 
24 permanent partial injuries, and 843 temporary total disabilities. 















































nt Per 1,000 employees these figures indicate 1 death, 6 permanent in- 
ns juries, and 211 temporary total disabilities each with an average 
te duration of not quite 15 days. 

One death each was attributed to operation of machinery, operation 
of motor vehicles, stepping on or striking against objects, and mis- 
cellaneous causes. Operation of machinery alone caused 9 of the 24 

- permanent partial disabilities; handling of objects was shown as a 
™ cause in 7, and the use of hand tools in 4. Of the temporary total 
ted injuries, 221, or slightly more than one-quarter of the total of 843, 
wal were attributed to handling of objects, 106 to hand tools, 93 to opera- 
tion of machinery, 90 to stepping on or striking against objects, and 
4 56 to falls on a level surface. In 223 cases miscellaneous causes not 
The listed here were involved. 
if 3 TaBLe 2.—Injury Rates and Injury Causes for 143 Construction Firms, 1936 
this 
“oe a Total Days lost because of— _| Injury rates 
OSS 
Death | Per- Death; Per- 
Cause of injury and | ma- | Tem- and | ma- | Tem 
inch perma-| nent foal Num.| Per. |Perma-| nent haat Fre- | Se- 
nent | par- total} ber | cent | Be@t | par- total | Potal |quen-| ver- 
uted total | tial | Gisa- total Hal a ey | ity 
\ery. bility |bility|Piity bility | bility |Dility 
and 
ities. All construction (143 firms, 12,912 employees, 18,245,431 employee- 
nent 
130, (ipAllcomses.............. 24! 170| 2,822] 3,016|_.___. 144, 000/282, 950/46, 109/473, 059] 165. 30] 25. 93 
t —SS _ ESE ESS |V 
o the 
alae SEI 2) 25] 27| (0.9).._.___| 5,800] 736] 6,536} 1.48] 36 
total [iDrowming........ 222 2022 eee Eee Oo tT Gee. 6,000} .05| .33 
ec hc. 4) 13| 226] +243! 8. 1| 24, 000| 30, 600| 4, 258| 58,858] 13.32] 3.23 
ently Pulls trom higher level... --- 3 7} 119) 129) 4.3) 18,000} 15,900) 4, 480| 38,380] 7.07) 2.10 
, ._ fggtilis on level surface... .....|_..-__- 8} 165) 173) 5.7|....... 8, 400) 3,000] 11,400} 9.48} 62 
“king er pao eiicasstlsacones 34) 669) 703) 23.3)_.._.__ 43, 300) 9,780) 53,080; 38.53) 2.91 
inery____- 3} 49/219] 271| 9.0] 18,000) 86, 550| 4, 375/108, 925] 14.85| 5.97 
such 1} 7} 100] +108} 3.6] 6,000] 20,000] 2,078] 28,078} 5.92] 1.54 
es sideahdnsdas 10 10 een, Saeeeee 418 418} .55) .02 
~ Tied 2! 10} 451} 463] 15.3] 12,000] 8, 500| 4,172] 24,672] 25.38| 1.35 
aa er Sie TE 18,000} 7, 600 25,632; .66| 1.40 
ET 20} 263} 283|  9.4|___’___| 31, 600] 5, 416| 37,016] 15.51| 2.03 
rene. ot ae eae 6,000} ” 500 6,856] .77| 38 
ie Of PMllother causes. ----7772277- 6| 14) 559} 579 19. 2| 36, 000| 24, 200] 7,008] 67, 208| 31.73| 3.69 
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Tas Le 2.—Injury Rates and Injury Causes for 143 Construction Firms, 1936—Coniinueq 
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Relation of Firm Size to Frequency of Injuries Fim 


In table 3 are shown the average employment and total number of 
disabling injuries in a number of firms for each of the three types of pe 
construction. The wide disparity of the disabling-accident exper- : 
ences indicates that in many instances adequate safety precautions 
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received little effective attention. In building construction, for 
instance, firm A, with only 7 employees, had 3 disabling accidents, 
while firm B, with 13 employees, had no disabling accidents. Sim- 
larly, firm F, with 45 employees, reported 27 disabling accidents; 
while firm G, with 46 employees, reported none, and firm H, also 
with 46 employees, reported only 1. Firm N, with 72 workers, had 
104 disabling accidents, or about 3 accidents for every 2 workers. 
Within each size group selected, there are found both good and bad 
experiences. Among the larger firms, for instance, firm U with 150 
employees, had only 2 disabling accidents, while firm V, with 166 
employees, had the high number of 120. Firm W, again, had only 3 











co disabling accidents for 190 employees. Obviously, size of firm had 
r little bearing on the accident experience of the firms listed, which, 
3 72 . . 
1.49 incidentally, were selected at random. 
04 . . . . 
8 The reporting firms engaged in heavy and railroad construction 
1,20 . 
‘0 showed a greater tendency than either of the other groups to a larger 
1.61 number of workers. The variations in the number of accidents experi- 
1.45 . . 
% enced for firms of nearly the same size were not so great as in the case 
of building construction. Nevertheless, there were the same wide 
- differences in the accident experiences of individual plants as were 
found in the other two types of construction activity. 
46, 31 
err TaBLE 3.—Injury Experiences of Selected Individual Firms in 3 Branches of 
i Construction, 1936 
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In highway construction there appears to be a tendency toward 
lower numbers of accidents for the reporting establishments, although 
the great variety in accident experience by individual firms again js jy 
evidence. Firms A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, with a total of 285 
workers, had a total of only 2 disabling accidents. Firm I, however. 
with 60 employees, had 21 such accidents, and firm J, with 70 em- 
ployees, had nearly as many accidents as it had workers—62. he 
same wide difference in individual experiences as were pointed out 
for the other two branches of construction are again apparent. [t 
appears that some of these firms, large and small alike, have beep 
able to prevent accidents, while in others, both large and small. 
accidents have run riot. 

By the use of some arbitrarily selected limits, it is possible to arrive 
at frequency rates for firms classified by size. In table 4 such rates 
are shown, as well as the size classification observed. 


TaBLe 4.—Injury Experience of Firms Classified by Size According to Employment 

















Size of firm (measured by number of emp!|oyees 
Item 
Small Medium Large Total 
Building construction: 
Number of firms reporting. -.-...............-.---.--. 35 13 10 5 
oe EE ee ee 1, 004 903 1, 407 3, 314 
Average number of employees per establishment_. 29 69 141 
Total employee-hours worked ?_.............-.._-.- 1, 543,000 | 1,437,000 | 2,083, 000 5, 064, 00 
Ne GS SD nciceweccwccccessscacocences 130 249 236 615 
le nc tnitinemencnncenteesssuaese< s4 173 113 121 
Heavy and railroad construction: 
umber of firms reporting. ..........-- inohelinibwes 20 11 7 38 
LE ALL ET 751 1, 338 3, 516 5, 605 
Average number of employees per establishment__. 38 122 502 148 
Total emplo EE 9. canthtiebihobienunenes 765, 000 1, 930,000 | 4,892, 000 87, 000 
Total disab ~ epee FS SE ok Pe Ase 156 390 gs4 , 530 
i. nn tidesacnencs 204 202 201 202 
Highway construction: ; 
Number of — I adnan ntcsedendiaieniabadslnmdesd 22 11 14 fi) 
Number of employees---..-........-.-.---.--------- 748 862 2, 383 3, 993 
Average number of ee | per establishment__. 34 78 170 8% 
Total employee-hours worked ?_.................... 842, 000 , 438,000 | 3,315,000 5, 594, 000 
Total disabl i Ee 69 527 871 
ET SE rtacccabcphewnitabipeaskeggadipeodce 82 191 159 156 














1 The classification by size was as follows: Building and highway construction—under 50 emplo yes, 


small; 50-99, medium; 100 or more, large. Heavy and railroad constructon—under 75, smal]; 75-249, : 


250 or more, large. 
+ Rounded figures. 


nedium; 


In building construction, the medium-sized firms had a frequency 
rate of 173, more than twice that of the average of 84 for small estab- 
lishments, and about half again as large as that of 113 for large 


establishments. 


In heavy and railroad construction, there was practically no varia- 


tion in the average frequency rates of the different size groups. 


Large 


firms, with a rate of 201, had a slightly lower rate than either 0! the 
other two groups, with 202 and 204 for the medium and small firm 


groups respectively. 
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In highway construction, however, large differences in the frequency 
rates appeared. Parallelling the experience in building construction, 
medium-sized concerns, as a group, had the largest frequency rate, 
191. This rate was nearly two and one-third times the rate of 82 for 
the group of small firms, and considerably above that of 159 for the 
group of large firms. 

If the small group covered in this survey accurately reflects 
the condition in the construction industry, then, on the whole, small 
firms have the safest records in both the building and highway branches 
of the industry, and the medium-sized firms the worst. In heavy 
construction the disabling accident records of all the size groups are 
equally bad. 


Causes and Prevention of Disabling Accidents 


Reporting concerns were asked to describe in some detail their more 
serious accidents. A considerable number did so, thereby making it 
possible to determine the unsafe acts or unsafe conditions which made 
the accidents possible. As will be seen from the accident descriptions 
which follow, the basic reasons often were lack of proper supervision 
and inspection, lack of proper safety instruction of workers, and at 
times lack of even elementary safety precautions. 

After each of the following brief descriptions of individual accidents, 
suggestions are given as to how the accident could have been prevented. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS AND METHODS OF PREVENTION 2 
Building construction 


1. A plank on which worker was standing while removing metal floor forms 
broke, dropping worker 4 feet. An injured ankle disabled worker for more than 
14 weeks. 

Planks should be inspected before using, for proper size of span and to make 
certain that they are of sound material. Planks should not be overloaded. 

2. Worker fell from scaffold when scaffold horse broke. Wrenched shoulder. 

Scaffolds should be inspected frequently and be constructed of sound material. 
Scaffolds should not be overloaded. 

3. Manila rope broke, letting wooden gin pole fall. Worker was struck on head 
and killed instantly. (Rope loaded below rated capacity.) 

Rope should be inspected frequently, because it deteriorates quickly if saturated 
with water. Although the rope was loaded below capacity, it must have been 
defective. 

4. Wire cable broke, letting large guyed steel derrick fall on worker, who was 
killed instantly. 

Cables should be inspected frequently for defects, and should be replaced if 
found worn, frayed, or partially broken. Cables which have been reduced in 


diameter, as a result of wear and strain, should be discarded or used for lighter 
loads, 





* Acknowledgement is made for the assistance furnished in the determination of proper safety measures 
by W. A. Snow, safety director, Associated General Contractors of America, and R. P. Blake, senior safety 
engineer, Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. The analysis was made from cards to 


Which the descriptions of accidents had been transcribed, so as not to reveal the identity of reporting 
tstablishments, 
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5. Worker jumped out of first-floor window, lost balance, and fell againg 
concrete corner. He died of internal injuries. 

Workers should not be permitted to leave buildings except through regula; 
passageways and exits, which in turn should be guarded to prevent falls 
injuries from falling objects. 

6. Worker, leaving building, was struck on head by brick falling from scaffolq. 

Passageways under scaffolds and doorways should have overhead protection. 
Men should be instructed to use regular passageways. Scaffolds should }p 
provided with toeboards, and bricks should not be piled too high. 

7. Carrying boards to carpenter operating power saw, a worker attempted to 
steady boards and cut hand on saw. 

All power saws should be properly guarded, and guards kept in o at all 
times when saws are in operation. 

8. While lifting rock, worker wrenched his back. 

Workers should be carefully instructed in proper methods of lifting. 

9. Worker, throwing bricks up to bricklayer on scaffold, was struck by a brick 
that fell off the scaffold and his toe was broken. 

Bricks should not be thrown, but should be elevated in a hod or material hoisi. 
Scaffolds should be provided with toeboards. 

10. Barrel rolled on worker, bruising foot and arm. 

Barrels placed on sloping surfaces should always be blocked; they should also 
be blocked on level surfaces if they may be set in motion by contact with persons 
or materials. 

11. Man, knocked from ladder when ladder was struck by wheelbarrow, suffered 
broken arm and bruises. 

Ladders should not be placed in passages or runways. Ladders should } 
attached to support. Workers should be cautioned to keep mind on work and 
to consider safety of fellow workers. 

12. Worker stepped on nail and punctured foot. 

Nails should either be withdrawn as material is handled, or material should 
be so piled as to remove danger of stepping on it. Workers should always wear 
good shoes with substantial soles. 


and 


Heavy and railroad construction 


1. Boom of crane struck high voltage wires. Current traveled down cables, 
through pipe being lifted, and electrocuted 2 men and injured a third. 

If possible, power should be cut off all overhead electric wires within range of 
boom. If this is not possible, the crane should be well grounded. Current 
from high voltage wire will jump or arc from 1 to 8 feet, which fact should be con- 
sidered in determining the safe working area. 

2. Worker, standing behind crane, was caught between crane and pile of 
lumber when crane swung around, and was killed. 

Crane operator should move crane only on signals from groundman, who 
should make sure no workers are in danger. 

3. While repairing a cofferdam, it was necessary for a diver to cut sheet pile 
under water at the break. Diver, after cutting and hooking a section, came to 
surface, removed helmet while on a barge 30 feet from the barge supporting 
crane, and gave signal to lift. The two sides of boom buckled, causing boom to 
bend and drop. End of boom struck and killed diver. (Boom had been in- 
spected 2 days before failure, and new cables installed.) 

Derricks should not be overloaded nor operated beyond radius safe for loads. 
Advisable to have attached to derrick a notation of the safe loads for various 
radii. 
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4. A locomotive crane, being used in pile driving, became unbalanced and 
tipped. Operator jumped, and was struck and killed by front truck of crane. 
Another worker received minor injuries. 

See preceding safety rule. Locomotive cranes should be clamped to rails 
and their outrigging properly extended and blocked to prevent upsetting. 

5. Worker wrenched his back while clearing himself from a slide in a trench. 

Trenches should be shored properly. 
6. While working in a trench, worker was killed when rock fell on his head. 


Trenches should be shored properly and excavated materials piled at a safe 
distance, at least 18 inches, from edges of trench. 


7. Rock slid from bank of trench, resulting in injury to hand. 


Soil to be excavated should be inspected carefully and necessary shoring 
installed. 


8. While air hose was being lowered into a trench, a rock was loosened and 
dropped on worker’s head. 

Men should not be permitted to work below point at which materials or tools 
are lowered into trench. Men working in deep trenches should wear “hard 
hats.” 

9. Worker, engaged in blasting operations, was struck on head by piece of rock. 

Men should be kept out of danger areas during blasting. Shelter houses 
should be provided, and, if practicable, blasting mats should be used. 

10. Drill struck stick of dynamite, causing explosion. 
killed and 5 injured. 

After each round of blasting, a close examination should be made for unez- 
ploded shots. The blaster should, if possible, count the number of shots explod- 

ing. 
11. Worker hit left ankle with a sledge hammer. 

Workers should be instructed in proper use of tools—in this instance, in the 
proper stance, and the proper holding and swinging of sledge. 
with defective striking surfaces should be avoided. 

12. Pick glanced off frozen ground, striking worker’s right leg. 

In picking frozen ground, workers should proceed with caution, using moder- 


ale swings and keeping firm hold on pick handle so as to retain control over tool 
at all times. 


13. A light anchor, thrown aboard, fell on worker’s foot. 
Objects should never be thrown when there is danger of striking a person. 


Three workers were 


Use of sledges 


Highway construction 


1. Friction failed to hold when a gasoline crane lifted a load. Boom fell, killing 
| worker and injuring another. 


Cranes should be inspected frequently. Men should be kept at a safe distance 
from shovel, and should never be permitted to go under it. 

2. A large chunk of dirt fell from excavator, injuring 2 workers. 

Same as in 1, above. 

3. A large chunk of dirt fell from excavator when motor suddenly failed to 
function. Back of worker, who was standing underneath excavator, was badly 
bruised. 

Same as in 1, above. 

4. A piece of steel lodged in a worker’s eye, while worker was engaged in opera- 
tion of removing old steel tracks, using sledges and picks. Because of inflamma- 
tion in eyes, resulting from a cold, man did not realize injury to eye until a week 
later. By that time infection made necessary the removal of the eyeball. 

Men engaged in this type of work should wear appropriate goggles. 
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5. Worker, for some unknown cause, fell 40 feet from door of asphalt n ixing 
plant and was killed instantly. 

Elevated door openings should never be left unguarded. 

6. One of a crew loading a truck in a gravel pit tried to board moving truck. 
he missed the running board, fell beneath wheels of loaded truck, and was killeq 

Never allow men to board trucks in motion. 

7. Worker caught hand between 2 moving iron beams being lifted, and |og; 
little finger of left hand. 

Workers should be instructed and required to steady or guide beams by using 
a line. 

8. Four men punctured holes in bottom of feet by stepping on nails. 

Boards with nails in them should be kept out of passageways, the nails pulled 
or the boards turned down so that there will be no danger of workers stepping on 
nails. Workers should wear good shoes with substantial soles. 

9. Fourteen men suffered burns to face, hands, feet, and other parts of body 
while handling cement in hot weather. 

Workers should wear clothing which gives adequate protection. A high-grade 
vaseline should be used on hands, face, and other exposed parts to prevent cement 
burns. Personal cleanliness and frequent washing are considered to be the most 
effective preventives. 


A thoughtful reading of these accident descriptions and the safety 
rules which were violated indicates that much can be done to prevent 
accidents in the construction industry. The unfavorable experience 
of the industry should not be condoned on the ground that the acci- 
dent experience always has been bad. The fact that it may be neces- 
sary to deviate from accustomed methods of working when this may be 
essential for safety should deter neither management nor labor. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE ACT, 1938 


ising 


AN ACT providing a comprehensive system of unemployment insur- 
ance for employees of carriers engaged in interstate commerce was 
approved by the President on June 25, 1938. This action added 
another measure to those already passed by Congress—Railway 
Labor Act, Employers’ Liability Act, and Railroad Retirement Act— 
in recognition, by that body, of problems peculiar to the railroad indus- 
try, necessitating separate consideration. The new unemployment- 
insurance act (Public No. 722) provides for a system designed to 
meet the special needs of the railroad industry, and removes the em- 
ployees from the coverage of other unemployment-compensation acts. 


yulled 


ng on 
body 
grade 


ement 
2 most 


ufety 


vent Under this act contributions are to be made exclusively by the car- 
ae riers. The costs of the system, including both the payment of unem- 
accl- & ployment benefits and the administration of the act, will be paid from 
a funds into which are to be deposited the taxes collected from employ- 
ay de 


ers. The administration of the act is vested in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. ‘The principal provisions of the act are as follows: 


Coverage 


The act covers employees of every carrier (express company, sleep- 
ing-car company, or carrier by railroad subject to part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act) and any company directly or indirectly owned 
or controlled by one or more carriers. The act also covers employees 
of railroad associations, traffic associations, tariff bureaus, demurrage 
bureaus, weighing and inspection bureaus, collection agencies, and 
other associations, bureaus, agencies, or organizations controlled and 
maintained wholly or principally by two or more carriers and engaged 
in the performance of services in connection with or incidental to 
railroad transportation, and railway labor organizations organized in 
accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act. Certain 
employees are exempt, such as employees of street, interurban, or 
suburban electric railways, unless such railway is operating as a part 
of the general steam-railroad system of transportation. 


Benefits 
Employees eligible under the act will be paid benefits for each day 
of unemployment in excess of 7 during any half month, after June 
341 
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30, 1939. The following table shows the benefits payable to suc) 


employees for each day of unemployment. 
Amount of daily 


Total compensation for employment during base year: benefits 
cS a at i le RR REA ay ea Pt $1. 75 
es oe a a core aetna wanas dines tie 2. 00 
i. ccs asadciecuaceauenadantiobin 2. 25 
a ca ad ahs cs ea hese Mi eal toh 2. 50 
es a yet CO mare wa dn pe einem we 2. 75 
LENS EOS EE CAL EE 3. 00 


The maximum benefits payable to an employee for unemployment 
within a benefit year may not exceed 80 times the daily benefits pay- 
able to such employee. The Board is authorized to prescribe reculs- 
tions for determining the amount of daily benefits, and the maximum 
benefits during any year, to be paid to part-time workers, and for 
determining the days of unemployment with respect to which such 
benefits are payable. Such regulations must provide benefits reason- 
ably proportionate to the benefits provided for other employees. 
Benefits may not be assigned and are not subject to any tax or to 
garnishment, attachment, or other legal process. 

Qualifications for receipt of benefits —An employee is qualified to 
receive benefits if the Board finds that there was compensation pay- 
able to him of not less than $150 with respect to employment during 
his base year, and if within 6 months prior to his benefit year and 
after June 15, 1939, he has had a waiting period of at least 15 con- 
secutive days of unemployment or 2 half-months during each of which 
he had at least 8 days of unemployment. 

Any employee unemployed for any of the following reasons will not 
receive benefits: Voluntarily leaving work without good cause; dis- 
charge for misconduct; failure, without good cause, to accept suitable 
work; and unemployment due to a strike. These disqualifications do 
not apply in the case of the refusal to accept a position which is vacant 
because of a strike, lock-out, or other labor dispute, or if the remuner- 
ation, hours, or other conditions of work are less favorable to the 
employee than those prevailing for similar work in the locality, or the 
rate of remuneration is less than the!union wage rate, if any, for similar 
work in the locality. An employee is not required to accept work if, as 
a condition of being employed, he would be required to join a company 
union or to resign from or refrain from joining any bona-fide labor 
organization. 

Claims.—Claims for benefits must be made according to the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board, which is authorized to make findings 
of fact with respect to any claim for benefits and to make decisions 
as to the right of any claimant to benefits. It may also hold hearings, 
conduct investigations and other proceedings, and establish, by regu- 
lations or otherwise, such procedures as it may deem necessary 0 
proper for the determination of a right to benefits. 
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Each claimant whose claim for benefits has been denied upon an 
initia! determination must be granted an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing before a district board. The Board may establish such district 
hoards and prescribe regulations governing the filing of cases with, and 
the decisions of such cases by, the district boards, and the review of 
such decisions. ‘The Board may also provide for intermediate reviews 
of such decisions. 

A claimant, and any railway labor organization of which the claim- 
ant is a member, may obtain a review of any final decision of the Board 
by filing a petition for review within 90 days after the mailing of 
notice of such decision to the claimant in the United States district 
court for the district in which the claimant resides, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia. The court then 
will have exclusive jurisdiction of the proceeding and must give 
priority “in the adjudication thereof over all other civil cases not 
otherwise entitled by law to precedence.”’ The court also shall have 
power to enter a decree affirming, modifying, or reversing the decision 
of the Board, with or without the necessity of returning the case for a 
rehearing. The findings of the Board as to the facts, if they are 
supported by evidence and in the absence of fraud, shall be conclusive. 


Contributions 


The employer is required to contribute an amount equal to 3 per- 
cent of the compensation (not in excess of $300 per month) payable 
by the employer to an employee. The contributions are to be col- 
lected oy the Board and deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury must maintain in the unemployment 
trust fund an account to be known as “the railroad unemployment- 
insurance account.”? This account will consist of 90 percent of all 
contributions collected, as well as money advanced by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and funds appropriated by Congress. All moneys 
credited to this account may be used for the payment of benefits under 
the act. 

The act also establishes in the United States Treasury a fund to be 
known as the railroad unemployment-insurance administration fund 
which will consist of 10 percent of all contributions collected and 
money advanced to the fund by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
together with amounts appropriated by Congress. Moneys at any 
time credited to the fund are permanently appropriated to the Board, 
to be continuously available for any expenses incidental to the 
administration of the act. 
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Powers of Board 


The Board is empowered to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of evidence before the 
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Board or any of its members, employees, or representatives. Sc}, 
persons may administer oaths and affirmations, examine wit) osses 
and receive evidence. 

In case of refusal to obey a subpena lawfully issued to any p, rson, 
the Board may invoke the aid of the district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any Territory or possession, 
where such a person is found or resides, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. Any such court shgl| 
issue an order requiring such person to appear before the Board o; 
its specified employee or representative and to produce evidence or 
give testimony. Any failure to obey an order may be punished as q 
contempt of court. 

The Board may establish, maintain, and operate free employment 
offices, and may designate as free employment offices facilities main- 
tained by a railway labor organization organized in accordance with 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, or one or more employers, 
or an organization of employers, or a group of such employers and 
labor organizations, or a State, Territorial, foreign, or the Federal 
Government. The Board is empowered to prescribe a procedure for 
registration of unemployed persons at employment offices. 

The Board is also authorized to appoint national or local advisory 
councils composed of equal numbers of representatives of employers, 
representatives of employees, and persons representing the general 
public, for the purpose of discussing problems in connection with the 
administration of the act and aiding the Board in formulating policies. 
The members of such councils are to serve without remuneration, but 
may be reimbursed for any necessary traveling and subsistence 


expenses. 
wooroees 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MARITIME LABOR BOARD 


BY AN amendment! to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, approved 
on June 23, 1938, a Federal Maritime Labor Board was established 
to aid in the settlement of disputes between maritime employers and 
employees. The Board is to be composed of three members, and 
among other duties it is directed to prepare by March 1, 1940, rec- 
ommendations for a permanent Federal policy for the stabilization 
of maritime labor relations. On July 7, 1938, the President appointed 
Robert W. Bruere, chairman, and Louis Bloch and Claude E. Seehom 
to be members of this Board. 

The primary function of the Board is to encourage all maritime 
employers, their officers and agents, and their employees, to bargail 
collectively and endeavor to settle disputes amicably. In the words 
of the law, the Board is required to encourage employers an: ell 
ployees to make every reasonable effort to “make and maintain 





1 Public No. 705. 
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written agreements concerning rates of pay, hours of employment, 
rules, and working conditions, which agreements shall provide, by 
means of adjustment boards or port committees, for the final adjust- 
ment of disputes growing out of grievances or the application or 
interpretation of the terms of such agreements,” and to “settle all 
disputes, whether arising out of the interpretation or application of 
such agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any interruptions to 
transportation of passengers or property in water-borne commerce.” 

The amended act does not affect or limit in any manner the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act, and no unfair labor 
practice under that act is a dispute for the purposes of the new act. 
The National Labor Relations Board will continue to determine 
questions relating to representation of employees of a maritime 
employer. 

The Maritime Labor Board, upon request of either representatives 
of maritime employers or their employees who are parties to the 
making of a labor agreement, must encourage and assist in the making 
of such agreement, or, upon the request of both parties at interest, 
assist in the interpretation of the provisions of an agreement already 
in existence. 

The parties to a dispute may request the Board to act as mediator 
in such disagreements. The Board may proffer its services in case 
any maritime labor dispute is found to exist. When a request for 
mediation is granted by the Board, or when the Board on its own 
initiative offers to mediate, it is required promptly to put itself in 
communication with the parties to such dispute and to use its best 
efforts by mediation to bring them to agreement. If the Board is 
unable through mediation to bring the parties to a dispute to an 
agreement, it must use its best efforts to secure the assent of both 
parties to arbitration of the matter in dispute. 
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blished WORK RELIEF ACT OF 1938 
vrs 804 BPAPPROPRIATIONS for work relief, as well as for general relief, and 
* oa for increasing employment by loans and grants for public work 
liza tion fg prolects were provided in Public Resolution No. 122, approved by the 
‘ President on June 21, 1938. 
pointed 
poem Work and Other Relief 
jaritime Title I relates to work relief and general relief, with an appropriation 
bargain f° $1,712,905,000. Of this sum $1,425,000,000 was allotted to the 
e words {§ Vorks Progress Administration. For the following types of projects, 
nd em- §§°xpenditures are limited to the amounts stated: Highways, roads, and 
aintain Streets, $484,500,000; public buildings, parks, public utilities, trans- 
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mission lines, sewer systems, water systems, airports and other -trans 
portation facilities, flood control, drainage, irrigation, conservation), 
and miscellaneous construction projects, $655,500,000; and educa- 
tional, professional, clerical, cultiral, recreational, production, service, 
and miscellaneous nonconstruction projects, $285,000,000. These 
amounts may be increased by as much as 15 percent by transfer of 
amounts from other classes of projects. The Works Progress Admin- 
istrator is authorized to use such amounts, not exceeding $25,000,000, 
as may be determined by the President to be necessary, for the direct 
relief of needy persons. 

An appropriation of $75,000,000 was made for the National Youth 
Administration ; $175,000,000 for Farm Security Administration loans; 
$6,000,000 for the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration; and 
varying amounts to agencies of the Government for administrative 
expenses, including an appropriation of $3,000,000 to the United 
States Employment Service. Except as otherwise provided, the 
funds must be used to provide relief and work relief for persons in 
need, and not more than 5 percent of the amount allotted may be used 
for administering relief. With the exception of flood-control and water- 
conservation projects authorized by other legislation, no project may 
be undertaken until there has been irrevocably set aside sufficient 
Federal funds for its completion, and non-Federal projects cannot be 
undertaken until the sponsors have made a written agreement to 
finance that part of the cost which is not to be supplied from Federal 
funds. The funds must be so apportioned, distributed, and admin- 
istered over the period ending February 28, 1939, as to constitute the 
total amount that will be needed. In case of an extraordinary emer- 
gency this provision may be waived or modified by the President. 

The measure contains several labor provisions. The prevailing rate 
of wages must be paid. In case minimum wages are established under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for persons employed by private em- 
ployers, not less than such minimum rates shall be paid to persons in 
similar occupations employed on projects of the Works Progress 
Administration. Employees injured while engaged on the various 
projects, and persons receiving assistance in the form of payments 
from the United States for services under the National Youth Admin- 
istration, will be paid workmen’s compensation. The amount of com- 
pensation is limited to $50 per month, and the aggregate payments 
may not exceed $4,000, exclusive of medical costs. 

Aliens illegally within the United States, and aliens who have not 
declared their intention of becoming American citizens shall not be 
given employment or continued in employment. Certain employment 
preferences must be given in cases of veterans, etc. 

Several provisions concern the recipients of work relief. Needy 
persons whose names have not heretofore been placed on relief ro/ls 
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are given the same eligibility for employment as persons whose names 
have appeared on such rolls. Farmers who need employment to 
supplement their farm income also are extended the same right. A 
person in need of relief, and employed on a work project, who refuses 
an offer of private employment which he is capable of performing and 
which pays as much or more in compensation for the same length of 
service, forfeits his right to work-relief employment during the period 
that such private employment would be available. However, any 
person accepting such private employment will, at the expiration of 
such employment, be entitled to relief work if he is still in need and 
has lost the private employment through no fault of his own. A relief 
worker is ineligible for employment on a Works Progress Administra- 
tion project if he has refused to accept employment on any other 
Federal or non-Federal project at a wage rate comparable with or 
higher than that of the Works Progress Administration. Any relief 
worker engaged on any Federal or non-Federal project whose services 
have been terminated through no fault of his own is eligible for res- 
toration to the relief rolls or for reemployment on any other project. 
The fact that an applicant has received payment on an adjusted-com- 
pensation certificate or adjusted-service bonds shall not be considered 
«in determining his employment needs. 

Appointments to Federal positions of an administrative or advisory 
nature, in any State, must be made from citizens of the State as far as 
possible. This does not apply to temporary appointments of not more 
than 60 days. The appropriation may not be used to pay the salary or 
expenses of a person in & supervisory or administrative position who is 
a candidate for any State, district, county, or municipal office in any 
election, or who is a campaign manager or an assistant manager for 
such a candidate. All appointments to the Federal service for em- 
ployment within the District of Columbia, whether under the clas- 
sified civil service or not, shall be apportioned among the several 
States and the District of Columbia on the basis of population. 
With the exception of those having military preference, in making 
separations or furloughs from the Federal service in the District of 
Columbia, preference in retention must be given to appointees from 
States which have not received their share of appointments according 


to population. 
Public Works 


Title II of the resolution appropriates $965,000,000 to the Public 
Works Administration for (1) allotments to finance Federal projects, 
(2) grants or loans to States and other public agencies, and (3) the 
construction and leasing of projects. The Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works is continued until July 1, 1941, but 

82785—38-——9 
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no allotment may be made for any project unless the application 
has been received prior to September 30, 1938. Funds may not |. 
allotted for any project which cannot be started before January |, 
1939, or the completion of which cannot be substantially accomplishe: 
prior to June 30, 1940. Proceeds from the sale of securities up to 
the amount of $400,000,000 may be used for the making of further 
loans. The administrative expenses for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, are limited to $15,000,000. 

It is also provided that not more than $200,000,000 may be allotted 
to Federal agencies for Federal construction projects, and such 
projects must be selected from among the following classes: (|) 
Projects authorized by law and for the acquisition of land for sites 
for such authorized projects; (2) projects for the enlargement, exten- 
sion, or remodeling of existing Federal plants, institutions, or facilities. 
(3) projects for hospitals and domiciliary facilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration; and (4) projects for penal and correctional facilities 
under the Department of Justice. Not more than $15,000,000 may 
be used for military or naval purposes except for the housing or 
hospitalization of personnel or for storage of material, supplies, and 
equipment at existing establishments. 

Other Provisions 

Title III of the resolution increases the amount authorized for the 
3-year program in the acquisition of sites and the construction of 
public buildings from $70,000,000 to $130,000,000 and appropriates 
$25,000,000 for this purpose. 

Title IV gives the Rural Electrification Administration authority 
to borrow an additional $100,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for loans to provide rural electrification. Borrowers are 
required, as far as practicable, to use American-made products. 

By the provisions of title V, $212,000,000 is appropriated to enable 
the Secretary of. Agriculture to make parity payments to producers 
of certain agricultural products under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

Title VI relates to the United States Housing Authority and 
authorizes an increase in the bond-issuing powers of this agency 
from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000, for 60-year loans for low-cost 
housing. The title also authorizes contracts for annual contribv- 
tions aggregating not more than $28,000,000, 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


ACCORDING to preliminary estimates, there were 60 fewer strikes 
beginning in June than in May and a decrease of 16,000 persons 
involved in new strikes. There were about 200,000 fewer man-days 
idle during strikes taking place in June than in May, the peak of 
strike activity so far this year. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to June 1938 ' 






































Workers involved 
Number of strikes in strikes 
Con- ‘dle dus. 
Yearand month | tinted In or aaenel 
Begin- prog- In effect ing month 
from | ningin| ress | ©24¢d | at eng | Besinning meee or year 
preced- | month | during of in month uring 
ing or year | month month month or year month 
month 
ee ea ch Sf SRS S Cle ee bee eRe e > + fe eee 16, 872, 128 
mo idihenwéntlwkin onigee |e A RS EER, SES oa & § | oa 19, 591, 949 
Se OGRE Rees eae ce EEE Terncnrtdbitsadesddhucdesss 1,319,983 | o5.:.......) | Ba 88 
I Sa Seat 8 eRe, US Oo SS ae . 3 aan 13, 901, 956 
SERS Ree Cees ore GI Pitan ss... Lad lL en Bea cek i 28, 424, 857 
January _....... 100 171 271 132 139 108, 621 214, 268 2, 720, 281 
aety Terevame 139 211 350 204 146 99, 335 226, 329 1, 491, 268 
Es ocean 146 614 760 510 250 290, 324 358, 155 3, 288, 979 
7 a 250 535 785 512 273 221, 572 394, 178 3, 377, 223 
aR 273 604 877 547 | 330 325, 499 445, 170 2, 982, 735 
June_........_.- 330 610 940 582 358 281, 478 474, 954 4, 998, 408 
TE 358 472 830 533 297 143, 678 353,682 | 3,007,819 
August__....... 297 449 746 451 295 ,143, 033 238, 828 2, 270, 380 
September.__._. 295 361 656 393 263 88, 967 160, 241 1, 449, 948 
October... .._._- 263 320 583 378 205 67, 242 127, 109 1, 181, 914 
oo -- 205 262 467 265 202 68, 929 118, 632 981, 697 
— 202 131 333 213 120 21, 943 60, 518 674, 205 
January_....._. 120 148 268 154 114 32, 357 52, 878 465, 034 
February...____ 114 156 270 164 106 50, 935 74, 822 495, 305 
Mareh.......__. 106 216 322 186 136 53, 914 101, 509 773, 078 
as 136 207 343 217 126 75, 840 106, 912 778, 727 
See Ga Ie 126 260 386 Zi 155 71, 000 100, 000 1, 025, 000 
June !_....._-_- 155 200 355 210 145 55, 000 80, 000 825, 000 
t invol fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
tables. Notices or leads Faas strikes are 


obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 


and trade as well as from all Government boards. Letters are written 

to representatives of — as asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers to 
ve not aoa received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This is 

agen ee Pig men the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 


The second quarter of this year continued the sharp decline in 
number of industrial disputes compared to last year, when there were 
about 600 strikes beginning each month with from 220,000 to 325,000 
workers involved, compared to 55,000 to 75,000 this year. There 
were only 16 percent as many man-days idle during strikes in June 


| 1938 as in June 1937. 
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The figures given in the preceding table for May and June ar 
based on newspaper reports and other information available as this 
issue goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of these months. 
based on detailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


WOODOOOR 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN APRIL 1938! 


ABOUT 40 percent as many strikes began in April 1938 as a year 
ago. In these April 1938 strikes there were one-third as many workers 
and one-fourth as many man-days idle as in 1937. Strikes beginning 
in April of this year totaled 207. Almost 76,000 workers were in- 
volved and there were approximately 778,700 man-days idle during 
these strikes. There were about the same number of strikes during 
the preceding month, March, and approximately the same number 
of man-days idle. The number of workers involved in strikes in 
March, however, was only 53,000. ; 

The 12 strikes in automobile manufacturing included one-fourth of 
all the workers involved in all strikes which began in April. The 
largest of these automobile disputes took place at the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., of Detroit, where a strike of 100 workers in the cushion 
department in protest against speed-up on assembly lines threw 
7,000 employees out of work for 1 day. Work was resumed on the 
saime basis as before the strike. Another 1-day strike involving 2,000 
workers occurred at the Budd Wheel Co., in Detroit, when a union 
worker was transferred from a higher to a lower paid job. The union 
contended that this was in violation of seniority rules and that the 
company did not first consult with the shop steward as provided in 
the agreement. The company contended that this operator was 
transferred because his work had not been up to standard. The 
strike was terminated when the man was returned to his former job. 

The Fisher Body Flint Division, employing about 3,700 workers, 
was closed for 3 days when the union, by picketing the plant, refused 
to let members work who were in arrears with their dues. The Fisher 
Body Tarrytown Division was closed for several days when the union 
protested the removal of two men which the company ‘said was 
necessitated by an engineering change. A compromise settlement 
was made by the reduction of only one man. 

The greatest number of strikes (19) beginning in April was in retail 
trade. The largest was a month’s strike of 600 warehousemen of 4 
Philadelphia stores for an increase in wages. Before a compromise 
settlement was reached clerks, building-service employees, and de- 
liverymen were affected. 


1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to preceding table). D's 
on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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The canning industry was second in the number of workers (7,450) 
involved in strikes beginning in the month. Most of these were in 
the two large strikes at Seattle and San Francisco against the Alaska 
salmon canneries. Although the question of wage reductions was 
involved, the chief issue was over union representation. The year 
previously, contracts had been signed with the American Federation 
of Labor unions. During the following months some of these locals 
and large numbers of members in others had transferred to the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. In elections held by the National 
Labor Relations Board during the strikes, the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization won at both Seattle and San Francisco. The 
ships left for Alaska when it was decided to leave the wage question 
to a fact-finding commission, and the. Committee for Industrial 
Organization agreed to let the companies hire their former employees 
who had retained membership in the American Federation of Labor. 

The largest strike in the shoe industry was that of 3,000 employees 
of 10 Brooklyn factories. After 3 days the workers, through the 
Committee for Industrial Organization United Shoe Workers Union, 
obtained a year’s agreement for a 40- instead of a 45-hour week, a 
closed shop, and a minimum weekly wage of $12 for unskilled workers. 

Streetcar service in Detroit was stopped for a day and a half when 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (A. F. of L.) went on strike for system 
seniority to cover both streetcar and bus services and reduction in 
hours to spread employment. Terms of settlement included a 44-hour 
week and sole collective bargaining rights to the Amalgamated for 
bus drivers as well as streetcar men when the union can prove it has 
& majority. The union considers this to be a signal victory in its 
efforts to follow the present-day shift from streetcar to bus transpor- 
tation. 


TABLE 1.—Serikes in April 1938, by Industry 
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April during April _ 
Industry id 
Num. | Workers} xym.| Workers} during 
n- ber in- April 
volved volved 
All industries 207 | 75,840 343 | 106,912 | 778,727 
SSS 

Iron steel and their ucts, not incl ¥ 6 $3, 056 18 692 62, 846 
furnaces, rani Brest and ne pam 3} 1,336 5 o87 40, 474 
on washers, and rivets...........................|.......|.-...--.- 1 161 483 
and rep ng Mo iddgdebisdiak cabacstekiia 2 1, 365 2 1, 365 8, 010 
ob Get ieeaner eater eebonntas tard satens ttbaga 727s 1] Mol ise 
ERCP Ran: Ra 2) 325 3 375 | 4,900 
cans and other tinware_............................---}-----..}---.--. 3 284 4, 884 
SS Se ee See ee ee 1 545 1, 635 
1 30 1 30 150 
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TaBLE 1.—Strikes in April 1938, by Industry—Continued 















































Beginning in In 
April during April 
Industry 
Nee bets Num. | Workers 
ber volved ber 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment___________- 6 2, 520 16 
A i i ee 1 1, 500 1 
E apparatus, and supplies..............}.....-.}...-.--.- 3 
Foundry and products............-...-.... 1 138 4 
Radios and phonographs_......................---...--...}----.-.}--------- 1 
EES BED aE Sa Se ee ee caer ae 4 882 7 
m equipment_____.._..._..__.----__----_-----__. 141] 10,726 14 
Automobiles, bodies and parts...........................- 12 | 18,726 12 
EES OS SEES SEE serene, poner 2 1, 000 2 
Nonferrous metals their products._..............-.-.--.... 4 1, 235 9 
B bronze, and copper products._..................... 1 759 3 
L i i 1 210 1 
and plated ware..............-.....-...---.... 1 160 2 
Smel and pper, lead, and zinc__-........._}_...-..}]._.-.--_- 1 
Stam and ME bb Nb delbbbdvncdddweckisa5é 1 106 2 
Lumber and allied products____...............-.---....-.--..- 12 1, 578 19 
os niin alin 5 254 6 
Millwork and planing. __...............--.-.---2- 2-2 1 337 3 
Sawmills and logging camps_-_-_.................---...--.. 1 35 3 
REL « cc Lalsiules Seesed bbb cb loncwetbdae chi bteliuscccdin 5 952 7 
Stone, clay, and glass products.__._.............-.---.._-....- K 439 13 
By Cee GIN OUNUO CO i oon ns soho wan th snn ce. accudaalec=ssn-<s 2 
RPM £4 chic tu bevebbihp biden we dct Adak awdlnndgecuce 2 1 51 3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products-_--............- 6 338 7 
eo i Leck. Ae kk hhc ces i 1 50 1 
nage, = their products__...........---..-....---------.-.- 21 2, 887 37 6,010 52, 796 
‘a : 
Carpets and rugs-_..............._.-------.------...- 1 165 1 165 940) 
LET EES EE OEIIED gt ERAS POT 2 326 6 1,172 13, 147 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ........_.........--.2.-} 2.22 -_}-2 2. ee 1 120 3, 120 
Silk and rayon NE a, See a ae 1 36 1 36 72 Pro 
Woolen and worsted goods- ._.................-.-.--- 2 625 2 625 925 
EE GE EE ER ee ee a ee 3 176 5 1, 129 3, 731 
I i 2 93 2 93 1, 739 Bui 
a pew gb BRR isd dd ddd Un adecdathoskd) 5 - 10 =! 6, 002 
ats, caps, and millinmery....................._......- 2 ll 3 1 1, 312 
Shirts pe Fk) aR as F232 § IR a Os TS 1 132 2 262 2, 216 
RT TE UTS Sate ee ee ae a ee ae ae 2 908 2 908 6,612 
GEES De 0 8S PP TERE VR ETT EGR Sage! Syce eey 1 165 330 Agr 
NS ees eb EEE LES EES ee POTS eee Oe ane SO At 1 600 12, 600 
Leather and its manufactures__-__..............-....-.-...-.-- 5 3, 693 10 4,917 | 19,890 
Nn.  naushhansbnan 2 3, 041 3 3, 151 7, 95 
SRIRAM SHE SPOR ARLE DTT ALPES i 585 4} 1,614] 10,401 W.1 
ES EP EEE Ee 2 67 3 152 1, 534 Oth 
Food and kindred products:.___......_...-.__--__----------. 14 9, 114 20; 10,749 71, 461 él. 
ate dedinginaddhedranuaipcarncahseecesennndecccun 4 338 5 385 3, 058 
a eebawicwsntawitlicbisinloncnanaes 2 21 129 y 
ae Cpe Fie in SNe. lle Hani ; 7 7 : 7 oo e om | 
an | Sn a, Sb aa - A , 000 
Confectionery -...__- ing \ SAE OT’? SS Ca 2 401 2 1 7, 306 Yo 
Flour and REE siti TR es Revattiin i etre ey" 2 115 1, 846 ti 
RI ns ceecadneneee J 672 3 2, 124 22, 34 0! 
202 : 
ARSENE. GENTS ATE: NO SAI ae meres 92 ‘ in s 
Tobacco manufactures. bs Sh 1 52 2 692 10, 448 ‘ 
aa Man 1 52 2 692} 10, 448 str 
Paper and printing. ._.___ 7 1, 726 12 2, 130 $5, 556 Thi 
I ih hia en nteralnadannb>nnasecptintpywes 1 798 2 1, 148 19, 510 7 
Printing and publishing 
2 Serer s} ot] 3] | ot 9 Ka 
e and periodicals... ...............--...... (10 
SO I hiatal ch, acest ini Dip enconcih aves tsesndaavmpenmasiaiierertnes 2 556 5 595 9, 944 nies 
Chemicals and allied products. 1 35 6 348 4, 699 bi 
ST Te CN A Vee, i 31 527 a 
(5 ag 8 i el TI IS LITA i 35 i 35 140 in } 
ES INTL AMAT Ee LS 1 — mn 
SO SSSS66S6 OSSSSSee COESSOSO CESS SESS C CE coceesccesesccesesleoocesce jooces ceoecce lp ave of ' 
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Tasie 1.—Strikes in April 1938, by Industry—Continued 




















Beginning in In progress | 
April during April Man- 
_| days 
Industry mae sate P.. 
Num- | ¥orkers | x7ym- | Workers! during 
in- in- April 
ber volved ber volved 
eeiaielhdaatedieneiimintintaiiammbesiaid i iaercktenath wtbasnieaam ane ee. 1 350 3 685 6, 440 
ET intedrtiigen anddecicenbaccneccneoe.. 1 350 3 685 6, 440 
manufacturing............................__.__. 5 680 12 6,685 | 127,000 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_..........__- 1 12 1 12 228 
a NS la SSE SSS cea eee a 2 53 455 
a Lt... 2 5,550 | 115, 568 
PGE SERRE 5 a oy Fareed deat laa 4 668 7 1, 070 10, 839 
Extraction of minerals... ==. 7 4, 365 8 4, 830 22, 028 
Coal mining, anthracite ._..........__ =. 1 3, 400 1 3, 400 6, 800 
Coal mining, bituminous........................-.-- 4 765 5 1, 230 11, 805 
aS a ESSE OL aaa 1 57 1 57 420 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining..................____. 1 143 1 143 3, 003 
apne and communication......n.. 17 7, 327 26 7, 605 33, 406 
ater transportation._.........._____ 4 1, 122 5 1,171 2, 
Motortruck transportation ......._.____ 8 2, 879 10 2, 908 19, 023 
Motorbus trans 7 Ce cs SR ~ 1 103 2 119 1, 240 
Oe a Be Ce 2 3, 103 2 3, 103 7, 806 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous_......................... 2 120 7 304 3, 101 
ie SERS co. SSE Ee a 27 5, 203 36 7, 555 67, 891 
a 2 8 441 10 3, 917 
GRR aa Ee RS ee 19 4, 762 26 7, 072 63, 974 
Domestic and personal service__.._....-........_........._____ ll 1, 407 17 1, 593 19, 539 
H restaurants, and boarding houses............_____ 5 293 9 337 6, 331 
ihn mp... ; 2 as | a 
- and pressing...................._____.. 
oe pews maintenance workers (when not attached to ; in : “d ‘a 
eee _ ss ES a aa RSS 1 
RIN Ce | ERS Sess SE eee 1 130 2, 210 
CE EL aac aie! Canales See 3 456 4 482 1, 820 
Recreation and amusement........................_._ 2 356 3 382 1, 620 
SEE STEER Oe SEES, i: CRI Onan y—wekarew tea 1 100 1 100 200 
and construction............- = == 25 5, 804 40 6,910 42, 608 
emeeueeve @f ©, Wr. M...2- 5... 16 2, 626 24 3, 178 21, 190 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
SSS RoGa a iil. :4 5 i ee 9 3, 178 16 3, 732 21, 418 
Agriculture and fishing .-..............----- 3 \* 2,598 6| 3,398| 28,926 
OES RIE! oS SR ES CA eid ah en 2 398 3 1, 048 9, 826 
1 SES al PPP RO Oe eee 1 2, 200 2 2, 300 17, 800 
LATS TT aS Ta a 1 50 1, 300 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects._........ == 6 1, 529 10 2, 295 13, 237 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_.........- =». === 1 60 5 686 9, 986 

















The largest number of strikes (34) beginning in April was in New 
York. Largely because of the automobile and streetcar strikes men- 
tioned above, Michigan had the greatest number of workers involved 
in strikes. The greatest number of man-days idle during the month’s 
strikes were in New York, Pennsylvania, California, Michigan, and 
Illinois, in the order named. 

The strikes listed as interstate included two which spread over 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans.; two motor-truck compa- 
nies operating in several States; one against a New York hat firm with 
a branch in Connecticut; one against a linoleum company with branches 
in Philadelphia and Trenton. The seventh was an unsuccessful strike 
of sheep shearers for union recognition, centered mostly in California 
but extending into other western States, 
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TaBLe 2.—Strikes in April 1938, by States 






































Beginning in In progress dur- 

April ing April = 

ys 

State idle 

Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers ine 

ber |involved| ber | involved pri 
i is Bais ea a eas wenn 207 75, 840 343 | 106,912 727 
rin Bie Cs eich ee cetbnnnnd 5 1, 550 7 2, 250 35, 161 
PMG RSG DT RES Ae Gale td a a ag ay 2 266 2 266 1, 162 
I ee a a ocak, Chien owen bonacuatmmcn ame becubeinamuma 1 20 520 
Stade saline nnbnsdeneibtinihabaaiepanben 12 8, 086 23 10, 047 67, 056 
se ecbawunacesenawen 3 245 5 937 3, 479 
i i ctbcakssbbadecteiucuudalosccesnace 2 124 1, 382 
District of Columbia... ............-.2.222222- lk 1 10 4 225 3, 457 
pip tdcadcnenpanceecubeowon 1 158 1 158 1, 106 
—- Slee benicdionding aaarnmshaniains 1 21 1 21 189 
iis hehe hh nbngkivcadndaihensadaoes 12 4, 276 20 6, 029 41, 193 
Indiana. ... (eal kbbdipinasepeocnaccuseses 4 322 6 945 16, 663 
CESS CRE SE) CE RR ee EMER Pte 2 49 400 
ESS, ESSER UI Ey, a Beene 1 40 1 4 RO 
SEITE STEER ESN EE Te Sie ee 2 845 3 933 7, 673 
etd nt ube EE ukbbbeniesnoscccsucicase : = . = 642 
ARLEN IRE SRE A a 9, 200 
Miaspnohusetts........... 2... eee 13 1, 893 17 3, 264 26, 396 
SERRE EE RE age epee ea 19 20, 984 24 21, 328 63, 340 
eo a a cndaewocenedcdensusvocss s 893 12 1, 625 21, 525 
ae i bnukabiicunebistionsuscdatiionadacpetdnidanoane 1 165 330 
hati see ni cbadtbecamscesccesantse 5 2, 100 7 2, 164 20, 350 
Nn Ee popeceniacesodan 1 30 2 60 990 
es cis aeeceacs 1 40 1 40 gO 
RR ene bk OU en cndséccacsecssctnncacdsbes 1 350 1 350 1, 400 
New Hampshire..................-.-...---.---2---.-.- 1 143 1 143 3, 003 
New J Mitte dtemiinasddieciadincecahoncaenas 7 907 13 4, 058 36, 997 
hs Ts a snide onacdianadbalbirden. cdeotcceeess 1 9 90 
Ne i i cicncalsieentinmhnnmninpdannceacutinnd 34 8, 779 70 17, 004 187, 063 
ee ie acc acasensnéseseneee’ 5 642 6 769 4,777 
(RS Tee A eke. 1 25 1 25 175 
ee Retina. nenanccsedéabadedscesenesesscae 7 1,971 13 2, 615 28, 895 
os SSS ES ae a TC re eee 1 30 2 131 887 
ER, pict ids  eckcidiovesbhccesesescece 2 49 4 3, 260 11, 277 
p SEES TIE cS Tee aneeee 22 11, 161 40 13,014 93, 501 
hk. CGoudsetmctickducdaccsmescoutdasacca 1 40 1 40 840 
Sik a cnvcsienusesadheumisnsbbaeatonnscees 1 32 2 207 3, 739 
bhp cosangthndenseabbocceseccccecsocccs 4 707 6 983 7, 822 
i tpidia seddnakagtiscdcedbaddenenseessssanes 1 1, 200 2 1, 293 2, 720 
Te en occmcunasmb amines 1 32 2 47 475 
eo snemenccsanceoies 2 140 3 156 1, 186 
ac cas sete sinscadweenes 5 5, 150 5 5, 150 23, 705 
EEE DCS Se RE <opeee ene 2 116 3 252 1, 460 
CC sc sinndaccccucdue 11 1, 598 14 2, 008 15, 810 
le ridin cba didibidcedimi-enaiee goa oeedade 3 423 7 4, 122 30, 531 











More than half (109) of the strikes beginning in April involved 
fewer than 100 workers. The average was 366 workers per strike. 
Only one, that at the Briggs Manufacturing Co., previously men- 
tioned, involved more than 5,000 workers. 

Nearly 45 percent of the strikes beginning in April were primarily 
over matters of union organization. Wages and hours were also 
issues in half of these. Almost one-fourth of the union organization 
strikes were for closed shop. 

About 30 percent of all strikes, including 20 percent of all workers 
in strikes beginning in the month, were primarily over questions of 
wages and hours. An equal number of these were in protest against 
wage decreases and hour increases and against wage increases aid 
decreases in hours. 

Over 18 percent of the strikes, involving 38 percent of all workers, 
were due to disputes over seniority, work load, speed-up, and division 
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of work, payment of back wages, and other grievances directly affect- 
ing individual employees or particular groups of workers. The 
largest of these were the automobile and street-railway strikes referred 


to on pages 350 and 351. 


TaBLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in April 1938, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 










































































Number of strikes in which the number 
of workers involved was— 
sai ia "O"s'J6 analzoana| 309 | 03 | 1000 | S00 
an an an 
under ae under] under | under | under 
500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
on nicki eee eb ibeeiodpeelivedecccses 207 26 83 61 20 16 1 
Manufacturing a 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 2 
FOS AO Ta aa ea 7 1 4 See” 
Machinery, a a ea mm equipment.. . 375K 2 : : : a 
Be Ee Gee Se a a 7 1 
Nonferrous metals and their products... _............._. — RE FREE 3 | SR ae 
Stony, and elas product Get, we SRL ee Ae {ed ed ee CS Ee AEB 
0 N+ eee eee ee eee eres ee eee eee 6 1 Se 
and their products_.__.....................-..- 21 1 12 6 |) Se ESE 
Leather and its manufactures__._...................... 5 1 DW Bocca 1 iy ee 
Food and kindred products-.-_...............--...-.-- 14 3 4 4 1 i ee ut 
ee OE RET SR Ge : wer 1 say cals SORURGSS COTTON 
Paper in iaitibneninntélccesinéaens 1 RS) ee 
tie sectesn LL hae RS RE RR : unminit PT a CE ads a 
Miscellaneous manufactures...................-.-------| 5] 1| 8 Lo, | Sette Oren GERNOT 
: Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals......................-.-....-..-. 3 Seek 3 2 1 | ae 
Transportation and communication__-_................- 17 1 5 7 2 _ ) Sera 
- EATS ER: A a Se 27 5 16 pee | Se 
Domestic and personal service.__...................--.- . : 5 : Eat tc a 
Building and (Sa ONG a IS 2 3| 4 5 =e oe 4 a 
_P. A., relief, and resettlement projects.............-| 6| 1| _ ) OE i ae 7 i canon 
industries. ..................- | See EPR ST TT SS Sea Te 
Tasie 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in April 1938 
Strikes Workers involved 
Major issues Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 
ES SIS CT SET 5 ANOS jan 207 100.0 75, 840 100.0 
W SSE: EA RSS, Sa eee eee 60 29.0 14, 832 19.6 
Sa Pl Set ibe RS La aE ARE, 23 1L.1 6, 084 8.1 
so taittininadlpccdnemlqunaeqn ocingepey = 27 13.0 6, 386 8.5 
Siete hoon eon oe SS RT RE 3 Le 7 (‘) a 
Ge 1 3 1, 400 Ls 
Union organization..........................-..----..-- 93 44.9 20, 390 26. 9 
ET caivncecicescabisonchcesecoamporeeons ll 5.3 3, 706 4.9 
Recognition and wages. __..............-...-..--.-. 24 11.6 3, 357 4.4 
iietien aseen 8S RE ES NOE 23 12°6 8386 7.2 
wages, and hours. ............-..-.--.- ’ . ’ 
Closed shop ke Poa » Er bh a ea aa ai ee cee 21 10.1 3, 142 4.1 
ee TVET G SPV Bike TEP CRES FS OE ee 3 1.4 850 1.1 
Tn il le ae Se , 5 2.4 2, 351 3.1 
SY Ss SS EL SRS Riera aes: 54 26.1 40, 618 53.5 
Sympathy. iced arbisienibennngescnemed 4 1.9 1, 867 2.5 
Pe Coe ddeetcpbeamesnccdectens s 3.9 9, 333 12.3 
— TE AE STS SeReeS 4 1.9 733 L0 
SRE tt 2s bencinbieidaldbe ndmtigigehe decid nmasieal 38 18.4 28, 685 37.7 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Over 36 percent of the 217 strikes terminating during the mont}: 
lasted less than 1 week. Eleven had been in progress more than 3 
months before settlements were reached or production resumed whe: 
a sufficient number of strikers returned to their jobs without a settle- 
ment or new persons were employed to fill vacancies of strikers. 
Most of these prolonged strikes were comparatively small, involving 
anywhere from 8 to 150 workers. 


Tasie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in April 1938 



































Number of strikes with duration of— 
1 week 
Industry group Total Lees and |4and/ land | 2and 3 
than 1 less less less less | months 
week than | thanl | than 2} than 3 or 
% |month!| months] months! more 
month 
pS RE Se Sy NE ee a 217 80 50 40 28 s ll 
Manufacturing t 
Iron and — and their products, not including . - 
SERIE EROS ESSS RES LS ER CE 1 3 2 4 1 l 
a= than or including transportation equip- , . . 
REESE SERA, GEESE SP ES SS Geran Oe 1 1 6 saibeibibicha cine 
Puabataihen equipment _..__.................- 7) 7 D bin ncecleccdcecisaies 
Nonferrous metals and oor a products..._........ 5 | j, Eero 1 1 1 
Stone, clay, and glass -— rer <P hlad  E ; EIS, © ' i ; . 
, and glass products................... i Sa eee eee Ue 
Textiles and their os? TE a RE 26 10 6 6 1 1 2 
Leather and its manufactures... __................ 7 1 3 1 ig BEE eae 1 
Food and kindred products... .................-.. ll 4 4 1 a ......- 
a manufactures -_.....................-..- 1 | eae eee ee oe ee 
per a EE a ea 2 5 2 1 1 ) Saree 
Chemicals and allied products. .................. 4 ¥ SSSR 2 (ae ee 
Rubber products.._..................-......----- 2 1 | ree Fae ee RS ee 
manufactures_....................- a 1 B hicattedare 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals. -.........................- 5 3 , 2 I PS eee Se 
and communication.............- 19 8 6 1 3 
ttt. ....... a, Ad ts ah cel oe 
EE ee ee ee Be Pe Re ee Ek. 
SE Ath ine le nmninetoneosascscon 4 ae paagerk: tpn ete, CBE ardor 1 
B and construction. -—....................- 34 12 10 7 2 1 2 
A ture and fishing......................-.... 4 2 1 2 a a 
P. A., relief, and resettlement projects... ._..- s 4 eae ee ee 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._.........._-. 2 hE TE a, 2 SoG Re WEMeSs SAR 





About an equal proportion of the strikes ending in April were settled 
directly by representatives of the unions and employers as with the 
help of Government conciliators and boards. A greater preportion 
of the large strikes, however, were settled without Government inter- 
vention, these including 54 percent of all workers involved in strikes, 
in contrast to 29 percent in which Government agencies aided in 
settlement. 

About 15 percent of the strikes ended without formal settlement. 
Most of these strikes were lost when employers hired new worker: 
to fill the strikers’ places, moved or went out of business, or whe 
individual strikers gradually resumed work on conditions laid down 
by the employer. 
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TaseE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in April 1938 





Strikes Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 
Number Percent of Number Percent of 








total 
kg eS oo Se ee es cusiccudmecs 217 100.0 69, 271 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly__.................__.. 2 .9 490 in 
yers and representatives of organized workers 
Se TES eres Reet BB PEE b 7 TRIE Sea ae 89 41.0 37, 398 54.0 
Government conciliators or labor boards. _........____- 91 42.0 19, 872 28. 7 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. _..............._____ 2 9 144 <- 
Terminated without formal settlement. _........______ 15. 2 11, 367 16.4 

















About 44 percent of the strikes, involving approximately 32 percent 
of the workers involved in strikes ending in April, resulted in substan- 
tial gains to the workers. Slightly less than one-third, involving one- 
half of the workers, resulted in compromise settlements. About 18 
percent, including 9 percent of the workers, brought little or no gains. 

Almost 9 percent of all workers involved in strikes ending in the 
month were connected with jurisdictional disputes or disputes between 
rival unions. The largest of these was the strike of lumber workers in 
Portland, Oreg., where A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions were in conflict. 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in April 1938 

















Strikes Workers involved 

Results a ; i , 
ercent o r ercent o 

Number total Number total 
Ree Cee Ses, Sage ee see a ee 217 100. 0 69, 271 100. 0 
Substantial gains to workers_._._.................___-- 95 f 43.7 21, 833 31.5 
Partial gains or compromises......................._-- 68 31.3 34, 731 50. 2 
Little or no gains to workers....._.........__-._...___. 38 17.5 6, 426 9.3 
Jurisdiction, ee union, or faction settlements________- 14 6.5 6, 124 8.8 
a , adhtingoe 1 5 57 | 
Se See ee Se ee 

















Half of the strikes ending in April, in which the primary issue was 
that of union organization, were successful from the workers’ point of 
view, and one-third were compromised. In some of these organization 
strikes questions of wages and hours were also involved. In strikes 
primarily over wages and hours, in which other issues were not impor- 
tant, 40 percent brought substantial gains and about an equal propor- 
tion resulted in compromise settlements. A larger proportion, almost 
half, of the strikes for wage increases were successful than those in 
protest against wage decreases. In the latter, 9 were successful in 
staving off decreases, 10 were compromised, and 7 were unsuccessful. 

In the union organization disputes the smaller strikes, on the aver- 
age, were less successful than the larger. Strikes involving half of the 
total workers involved in all union organization disputes were success- 
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ful; partial gains were obtained in strikes involving 40 percent of the 
workers; whereas the 16 percent of the strikes, which involved only & 
percent of all workers in organization disputes, were unsuccessful. 


TasBie 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in April 1938, in Relation to Major Issues Involve: 






















































































Strikes resulting in— 
— 
Major issues Total |Substan-| Partial | Little - 
tial gains} gains or | orno | ,,Tiv8 i. eet Not re- 
to compro- | gains to faction nate | Ported 
workers mises workers settle- 
ments 
Number of strikes 
ME CARIB 6 oc eben cess les bes 217 95 68 38 14 1 
W and hours...............-..- 68 27 25 ui et A l 
age increase..............---- 28 13 9 | Peers Se 
Wage decrease... ............-..- 26 9 10 § URRM Vos? Se 
Wage increase, hour decrease-.. ll 4 4 | RR SSeS" l 
Wage decrease, hour increase_-- W Gaus. schon yp CAE PSP RELIEY B EG BS 
Hour inerease ..........--.-...- 6 ee ee Cae Sie cian 
theme eee ee 
nion ORES Peer oer = RSS? SST 
Recognition...............-...- 13 7 2 GRAS. eee : 
Recognition wages.......-- 22 12 9 2 ee ee 
Recognition aye | hours - 34 P Siang | eee 8 BR) SRR 
wages,and hours.-; 4, Ai Mf = & je...------}--------]------- 
Closed shop.........-..-..-.-.- 21 8 8 USAR okt 
Discrimination... ..............- 6 1 4 _ | Ste G Ske A 
esti nic ntiominchcneibiaieneteied 3 2 NR Se SS Se 
Miscellaneous__............-...-.-- : 4 10 7 14 : aa 
Sympathy Se eee | eee | ee oe es Pee os | Soe 
ival unions or factions... ---- Wt Bevitocdcndabcsdnadéaiiipntibicsen  £ Sa ae 
Jurisdiction ...................- FT Bvem cdc cdbnasosceuseesssabinns BSS 7 
EE i ocdahinvensvetn reamed 32 15 10 | RE See ee kee 
Number of workers involved 
All issues... .....-......- BB A TRE, 69, 271 21, 833 34, 731 6, 426 6, 124 57 100 
Ww and hours................-.-- 13, 361 2, 582 6, 976 0.8 Pi Re 100 
age increase_..........-....-- 5, 241 1,019 2, 216 Gee Hesse slam Lalas... -- 
Wage decrease. -_...........---- 5, 527 1, 195 2, 868 Sf ES EE: ae 
Wage increase, hour decrease_.-- 938 163 442 ee EE es 100 
Wage decrease, hour increase_.-- | ee OT RE TE PTR Tce OE 
increase... ........-.--.--- EE biwdnncsmim DME Bieihacodicia: cibtielhinis mininkonunps tind eusinnina werd 
wuitaneies TT ONE ETT 22, 477 11 450 i, QM A Oe bie ed +t 
nm organization................- . ' c (eae Ss Pees wei 
Recognition..............--..-- 3, 160 2, 330 212 4: Aw waa 
Recognition and wages.._...... 2, 341 1, 300 1, 032 _} SES eS Fie Ret 2 
Recognition and hours--....... 1, 598 NE A RRS GEE IPSS EE 
wages, and hours. 9, 211 5, 508 3, 236 os fy DER ROST SSUES ae 
Chet akop’ ET ae 5. 2, 853 529 1, 452 OE eee ath oS 
Discrimination................. 1, 234 15 1, 191 . | mesrerern tise ak oe 
ean eet RRR GA EE ae 2, 080 80 EL ES SE A RR 
Miscellaneous_..................-.-. 33, 433 7, 801 18, 632 819 6, 124 |) es 
Sympathy ..............-..-... 1, 807 | SC a ee ) 
unions or factions.__...-- Ek ARR ENT ES ADIGE Pa FSS Pay Gees e 3 ameek See 
J Tiiivtsciiisnssreis- pcliasiiaiiaaaiinateds J ROS SSE ah ae (NS SR 
SLI PRN Set 25, 502 6, 051 18, 632 SSR Cae 
PPPOOOOS 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JUNE 1938 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in June, disposed of 42: 
situations involving 230,325 workers. These matters were brought 
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e to the attention of the Service by employees, employers, and other 
s interested parties desiring the services of this agency. 

Labor disputes such as strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, and 
4 controversies accounted for 254 situations involving 191,914 workers. 


a The remaining 169 situations involving 38,411 workers included serv- 
ices rendered such as arbitrations, conferences regarding labor con- 

, ditions, and the adjustment of miscellaneous complaints. 

The facilities of the Conciliation Service during June were utilized 
in 41 States and the District of Columbia as shown in table 1. 

Table 2 shows the activities of the Service were used in 25 major 
industrial fields such as agriculture, automobiles, building trades, 
foods, maritime, textiles, and others. 


TaBe 1.—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, June 1938, by States 





Disputes Other situations Total 





Workers | Num-| Workers -| Workers 
involved involved involved 
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TaBLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by Conciliation Service, June 1938, by Industric; 





























Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-/| Workers 
ber involved involved ber involved 
All industries. _.................--2....... 254 191, 914 169 38, 411 423 230, 325 
qrictiture. ......652 a 4 1, 245 1 1 5 1, 246 
awa i 21 til i Pt ror 
Ldnocssbsussosetbedhiiewks 8 3, 001 
GE cate tandebucdcvetsasiehesior or 3 1, 160 2 13 5 1,173 
Communications ---_..-.........-..---.-.-}--22- ee} ee 3 153 3 153 
Domestic and personal services.__....._.- 9 1, 226 2 2 ll 1, 228 
bik ase tenkbacddbenébovtdbadassabtcad 26 73, 103 15 382 41 73, 485 
Irom and steel........-..............-..-.- 14 8, 583 2 2 16 8, 5&5 
KK octtiibbbbussbe ken dideddewebdseacdd 3 1,912 3 Ss 6 1, 920 
Lumber and furniture. -_-__..........._.__- 14 7, SAL | 1 15 7, 542 
| SRR Ea SA SERS in: See Te ll 5, 851 7 106 18 5, 957 
RCRA ISIE SES: GS FO SE ) 6, 965 5 755 14 7, 720 
ee ef OMEN SEEN aa : x iaesaal is = 
Nonferrous metals... ...................-.}-.------|--_ ee 2 2 2 2 
and printing. -.................__. 10 3, 429 2 2 12 3, 431 
EE STERSE PE Se eee 2 900 2 3, 150 4 4, 050 
Professional BbSccKcbbeio Ste dncncee 2 1,610 3 3 5 1, 613 
PD uti tdctiebetkceccbbictnctekscuceus 4 19, 173 5 7 i) 19, 180 
Stone, clay, and glass. ___..............._- 6 805 1 3 7 808 
ye ORE eS eee 39 38, 186 51 33, 480 90 71, 666 
» SS RSET Se Ee eR OS 1 6 1 6 
, 2 Sa ees sree ll 3, 798 4 38 15 3, 836 
en NEES SERRE VAS Tee A q 2, 952 10 240 19 3, 192 
a a as Soe 1 2 3 eS eae 1 1, 400 
SS ene 3 1,315 25 25 28 1, 340 














NUMBER OF SIT-DOWN STRIKES IN 1937 


ONE of every 10 strikes occurring in the United States in 1937 was 
a so-called “sit-down”’ strike, in which all or part of the workers involved 
remained at their places of work for one or more working days after 
stopping work. - The number of these sit-down strikes was 477 out of 
a total of 4,740.! In 1936 the number of such strikes was 48 out of a 
total of 2,172.2 There were numerous sit-down strikes, which lasted 
only a few hours until settlements were agreed upon and work 
resumed, but the number of these is not known, as the Bureau keeps 
no_record of strikes lasting less than 1 day. There were other cases 
where the strike continued but the workers left the plant after sitting 
down only a few hours; since these differ little from the usual walk-out 
or lock-out they are not included as sit-down strikes. 

In the 477 strikes in which the sit-down or stay-in features lasted 
for a day or more, there were 398,117 workers involved. It is esti- 
mated, however, that only one-third of these workers actually stayed 
in the plants. 

In 293 of the 477 strikes all or part of the workers stayed in the 
plants after working hours. In some instances, all of the workers 
involved stayed; in others, most of them walked out and left only « 





' See Monthly Labor Review, May 1938, p. 1186, for analysis of all strikes occurring in 1937. 
? Idem, May 1937, p. 1233, for further data on 1936 sit-down strikes. 
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small number inside; in still others the workers reported for “‘sit-down’”’ 
duty in shifts. There were 302,406 workers involved in these 293 
strikes, although less than a third of them actually took part in the 


_ “sit-down,” 


In some cases the workers stayed in the plants for only a few days 


‘and then voluntarily walked out and established picket lines. In 


some, employers obtained court injunctions compelling the strikers 
to evacuate the plants. In other instances the strikers remained in 
the plants for several weeks until settlements were reached. What 
appears to be the longest stay-in strike occurred at a cigar factory in 
New York City where more than 100 workers stayed in the plant for 
149 days—from April to September. 

Sit-down strikes were at their height in March 1937, when 170 
occurred. ‘Toward the end of the year they dwindled in number and 
almost disappeared. The 477 sit-down strikes occurring during the 
whole year are distributed by months in table 1. 


Tase 1.— Distribution of Sit-Down Strikes and Workers Involved, in 1937, by Months 





Number Number 
Number | of workers Number | of workers 


involved ! of strikes | involved! 





74, 479 ; ‘ 4, 721 
31, 236 ugus 6, 020 
167, 210 . 3, 163 
33, 339 || October 8, 747 
25, 250 24, 791 
18, 804 || December 357 























i These include the total number of workers involved in the strikes. Only a portion of them actually 
partici in the sit-down. 


Unions affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Organization 
were involved in 279 of the 477 sit-down strikes; American Federation 
of Labor unions were involved'in 100; both C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
unions were involved in 12 of 16 rival union disputes, in which the 
C. 1. O. unions called sit-down strikes in opposition to the A. F. of L. 
Of the 4 remaining rival union strikes, 2 were called by unaffiliated 
unions in opposition to the A. F. of L., one by an unaffiliated union in 
opposition to the C. I. O., and one by an A. F. of L. union in opposi- 
tion to an unaffiliated organization. Unaffiliated unions only were 
involved in 20 of these sit-down strikes, and company unions in 6. 


In 55 no union was involved and in one the type of union involved is 
unknown. 


Causes and Results of Sit-Down Strikes 


An analysis of causes and results of the sit-down strikes in 1937 
showed no great differences from those of other strikes. Wages and 
hours were the major issues in 29.4 percent of the sit-down strikes, as 
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compared with 29.9 percent of all strikes. Union organization mat- 
ters were the major issues in 53.4 percent as compared with 57. 
percent of all strikes. Miscellaneous matters, including disputes 
between rival unions and factions, sympathy strikes and specific 
grievances over working conditions were the major issues in 17.2 
percent of the sit-down strikes, as compared with 12.3 percent of all 
strikes. 

The workers obtained substantial gains as a result of 50.8 percent 
of the sit-downs, as compared with 46.4 percent of all strikes; com- 
promises were secured in 30.6 percent as compared with 31.8 percent 
of all strikes; and little or no gains were obtained as a result of 14 
percent of the sit-downs as compared with 17.3 percent of all strikes 
in 1937. : 
Industries Affected 


The largest number of sit-down strikes was in the textile industries, 
where 80 of the 477 occurred. There were 51 in the transportation 
equipment industries, 45 of this number being in automobile and parts 
plants. A distribution of the 477 strikes according to industry groups 
appears in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Sit-Down Strikes in 1937, by Industry Groups ' 





Industry group 
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1 Includes only the strikes in which all or part of the workers involved remained in the plants for an entire 
day or more after stopping work. 
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HOURLY EARNINGS IN RADIO MANUFACTURING, 
AUGUST 1937? 


Summary 


BROADLY speaking, the radio industry embraces the manufacture 
of receiving and transmitting apparatus as well as the broadcasting 
of programs and the transmission of messages. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ survey of earnings in the industry, however, was réstricted 
to establishments engaged in the manufacture of receiving sets, 
receiving-set parts (except cabinets), and radio-receiving tubes. It 
covered neither establishments engaged in the manufacture of trans- 
mitting apparatus nor of amplifier and sound equipment; neither 
did it cover the broadcasting and transmitting branches of the 
industry. 

’ The manufacture of radio receivers (including parts and tubes) is 
essentially an industry of semiskilled workers. Taking the industry 
as a whole, more than two-thirds of the workers are semiskilled, the 
proportion varying from one division of the industry to another. 
In the manufacture of receiving tubes, about 80 percent of the workers 
were semiskilled, as against 69 percent in establishments manufac- 
turing parts, and 63 percent in those making receiving sets. 

It is also significant that women constitute a large proportion of 
the industry’s working force. Of the 28,555 workers for which 
information was obtained, 16,613 (58 percent) were females. Here 
again, however, there were marked differences in the various divisions 
of the industry. In the manufacture of sets somewhat less than half 
the employees were females, but female workers constituted 56 per- 
cent of the employees of plants manufacturing parts and 81 percent 
of the employees in the tubes division. Furthermore, most of the 
female employees were in the semiskilled and unskilled occupational 
groups, only 5 percent being classed as skilled. 

The average hourly earnings for the industry were 54.1 cénts in 
August 1937 (table 1). No general average, however, gives an 
accurate perspective of the earnings of most of the Workers who are 
employed by the industry. Not only do earnings vary widely be- 


! Prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Mann, D. L. Helm, and H. O. Rogers of the Division of Wages, Hours, 
i Working Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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tween branches, but there are likewise sharp variations between plant: 
in the same branch. Hourly earnings were found to be highest in 
the sets branch of the industry, where the average in August 1937 
was 60.9 cents. But this figure represents a composite of individua! 
plant averages ranging from less than 40 cents to more than 65 cents 
an hour. 

In the parts branch of the industry hourly earnings averaged 47.4 
cents an hour, but the individual plant averages ranged from less 
































than 35 cents to over 60 cents. In the tubes branch of the industry, 
the average hourly earnings in August 1937 were precisely the same f 
as in the parts division, whereas the range by plants was from 35.9 to . 
57.9 cents an hour. 
TaBLe |.—Average. Hourly Earnings of Radio Workers, by Sex, Skill, and Branch of iD 
Industry, August 1937 t 
1 
Sex and skill Tym | Sets Parts Tubes 1 
pt ESSE SS Sats s OP SSS as ae ae ae eee $0. 541 $0. 609 $0. 479 $0. 479 of 
EE aE ERENG ES CUR TET PBST EL: . 725 . 752 . 660 .716 di 
SER ERE SELES FS ees Us aD Ee eee . 513 . 581 . 464 455 
SP GS NRC RE S825 472 . 531 . 406 428 eL 
EET RA eR EE ONT 642 696 545 € th 
RSENS Sees SS te eee ESR ee se eens eaeee . 770 784 . 729 8 
ATED. OIE NEEL NIL Re . 605 677 . 513 tid to 
Sl icnbatnetintatupdiss acance ooo osbedas scene . 528 577 . 443 512 
WOU iis nase i li. ed a . 459 . 504 .418 . 439 - 
0 SE ae: Sees Same . 500 . 523 477 . 495 
| SE SSS oR Oe Tea et ee . 464 . 510 424 44 
| __” RRas S RRE RPN Sp 1 .419 473 .378 373 re) 
tai 
Analysis of the data indicated that in the sets branch the highest RI 
averages were paid by two of the largest manufacturers. In Oh 
neither the parts nor the tubes branches was size of plant a noticeable : 
factor in wage levels. In none of the branches did the geographical 9 jzg 
location appear to have much influence on hourly earnings. the 


Method and Scope of Survey 


In view of the size of the industry, it was not feasible for the Bureau 
to attempt a complete canvass of each establishment engaged in the 
manufacture of radio sets, parts, and tubes. For this reason, the 
inquiry was confined to 59 plants so selected as to afford an accurate 
cross section of each branch of the industry. 

The wage earners covered in these establishments numbered 28,55. 
or approximately half the estimated total number of workers engaged 
in the industry as defined in this survey. -Of the workers for whom 

? The Census of Manufactures classification of “Radio apparatus and phonographs” includes all es‘sb- 
lishments engaged primarily in the manufaciure of “all kinds of radio apparatus, including tubes, for 110s 
mitting and receiving; all kinds of machines for mechanically recording or reproducing speech, music, or | |!) 
sounds; combination radios and phonographs, parts and supplies, such as mechanical parts, record b!:1is. 
and records.”’ The present study differs from the Census classification in that it does not include the n..1U- 


facture of transmitting apparatus and amplifier and sound equipment. Moreover, workers employ: ! 2 
the manufacture of phonographs alone were not covered although those workers employed in the m .0U: 
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data were obtained, 4,329 were skilled, 19,576 were semiskilled, and 4,650 
were unskilled. The workers covered in the manufacture of radio sets 
numbered 14,360—2,791 skilled, 9,095 semiskilled, and 2,474 unskilled. 
The 7,918 in the radio-parts branch included 966 skilled, 5,431 semi- 
skilled, and 1,521 unskilled. In the manufacture of tubes there were 
572 skilled, 5,050 semiskilled, and 655 unskilled workers covered. 

Of the 59 plants for which information was obtained, 24 with 14,360 
employees manufactured complete radio receiving sets, 27 with 7,918 
employees made radio parts only, and 8 with 6,277 employees manu- 
factured radio tubes only. However, the manufacturers of sets also 
make numerous parts for original and replacement uses. 

Size of plant was considered in selecting the sample to be covered 
in the survey. Of the 59 establishments scheduled, 1 employed be- 
tween 6 and 20 workers, 6 between 21 and 50, 4 between 51 and 100, 
13 between 101 and 250, 7 between 251 and 500, 12 between 501 and 
1,000, 11 between 1,001 and 2,500, and 5 over 2,500 workers. Many 
of these plants also manufactured products classified under other in- 
dustries, but this survey included only those units that were primarily 
engaged in the making of radio sets, parts, and tubes. Nearly all of 
the large establishments in the industry were covered, but in order 
to maintain the proper balance between large and small plants in the 
sample, the representation of the large plants was reduced 50 percent. 

In the selection of the sample, care was also exercised to obtain 
representative geographical distribution. In all, information was ob- 
tained from establishments located in 11 States—Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. 

Another factor considered in the selection of the sample was union- 
ization. Of the 59 plants included, 27 were operating at the time of 
the survey under an oral or written agreement with either the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of America or the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and 6 other establishments dealt with 
independent unions. Organization of the workers was farther ad- 
vanced in some areas, notably in the Eastern States, than in others. 

The data obtained in this survey included wages and hours of work, 
annual earnings, occupational descriptions, and certain general plant 
information. All information was collected by field representatives 
of the Bureau from plant pay rolls and other records. The data for 
each employee included occupation, sex, method of wage payment, 
total hours actually worked, and total earnings, as of a pay-roll period 
in August 1937. Higher supervisory and office workers were not 
included. 


facture of combined radio and phonograph sets were included. The Census includes both groups. On the 
other hand, workers employed in the manufacture of some radio parts, such as coils, transformers, and 
condensers, which the Bureau of the Census groups with the electrical machinery and apparatus industry, 
have been included in this survey 
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The August pay-roll period was selected primarily because in years 
of normal business activity in the industry this month is one o/ 
moderately good volume. Ordinarily, August is neither a month o/ 


8 
peak production nor the low point of the year. For a number o/ 4 
plants, there were also obtained for each worker the number of pay- if 
roll periods worked and total earnings for the calendar year 1936. re 

Classifications according to skill were made after consultation wit), C 
company officials. ce 

For each plant general information was collected as to the products af 
manufactured, the full-time or scheduled hours of work, overtime lis 
rates, methods of wage payment, and employer-employee relations. on 

The present report is limited to an analysis of the data on average se’ 
hourly earnings. Information relating to weekly hours and earnings, ot! 
annual earnings, and occupational descriptions will be incorporated th 


in a general bulletin to be issued later. 
Hourly Earnings in Manufacture of Radio Sets 


DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 

In the radio-sets branch of the industry, there were found to be wide 
differences in average hourly earnings. For the branch as a whole, 
earnings in August 1937 averaged 60.9 cents an hour, but individual 
plant averages ranged from less than 40 cents in 2 establishments to 
more than 65 cents in 2 plants. Between those extremes, 10 plants 
averaged 45 and under 50 cents, 6 plants 50 and under 55, 2 plants 55 
and under 60, and 2 plants slightly more than 60 cents. 

Hourly earnings in the plants of two of the largest producers con- 
sidered together averaged 73.1 cents. No other establishment in the 
industry averaged more than 61 cents. Of the 6 other plants with 
more than 1,500 employees, 4 reported average hourly earnings of 
from 59 to 61 cents* and 2 reported average earnings from 50 to 55 
cents. None of-the smaller and medium-sized establishments showed 
an average of as much as 55 cents. Of the other plants in which earn- 
ings averaged from 50 to 55 cents, 2 had between 500 and 1,000 and 2 
had fewer than 100 employees. Of the 12 plants in which the average 
earnings were less than 50 cents, 2 had between 500 and 1,000, 5 had 
between 100 and 500, and 5 had fewer than 100 workers. 

Geographical location appeared to have little bearing on hourly 
earnings in the sets division of the industry. It is true that in one 
area, namely New York City, earnings showed a tendency to cluster 
within a narrow range. The average earnings reported by the nine 
sets plants covered-in that locality had a spread of only 4.5 cents, 
from 45.7 to 50.2 cents an hour; and in two-thirds of the plants the 
variation was only from 45.7 to 47.7 cents. This comparative 





3 These establishments were widely distributed geographically, and 3 of them were union plants 204 | 
was 8 nonunion establishment. 
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uniformity, however, disappeared when broader geographical group- 
ings were used. The whole group of plants covered on the Atlantic 
seaboard (including those in New York City) showed a range of over 
40 cents an hour between the highest and lowest plant averages. 
In the 10 plants covered in the Middle Western region, plant averages 
ranged from 38.7 to 61.4 cents an hour, a spread of 22.7 cents; the 
Chicago plants (included within these figures) had a range of only 8.2 
cents. Of the 24 sets plants covered, 15 had an agreement with an 
affiliated trade-union at the time of the survey. Among those estab- 
lishments, one averaged over 65 cents, two averaged 60 and under 65, 
one averaged 55 and under 60, four averaged 50 and under 55, and 
seven averaged 45 and under 50 cents per hour. Among the nine 
other plants, one had an average of over 65 cents, one of 55 and less 
than 60, two of 50 and less than 55, three of 45 and less than 50, and 
two of less than 40 cents. 

One factor of real importance in determining hourly earnings 
appeared to be the sharp variations in the composition of the working 
force of the individual plants. Semiskilled workers were the dominant 
group in the sets branch of the industry, forming 63.4 percent of the 
total labor force. 

As might be expected, the composition of the labor force according 
to skill varied considerably between plants. In one establishment, 
for example, more than a third of the workers employed were in 
occupations generally regarded as skilled, and in six other plants 
skilled workers accounted for approximately a fourth of the wage 
earners. At the other extreme, one establishment indicated that 
only one-tenth of its workers were skilled, and,in three other plants 
the skilled employees comprised less than 15 percent of the working 
force. Still more striking variations were shown in the proportion of 
semiskilled workers. In eight plants, three-quarters or more of the 
workers were classed as semiskilled, and in half of the plants at least 
two-thirds of the workers were semiskilled. In two of the establish- 
ments, on the other hand, only slightly more than a third of the em- 
ployees were in the semiskilled class. There were no unskilled em- 
ployees in one establishment, and the proportions were less than 10 
percent in six, 10 to 20 percent in nine, 20 to 30 percent in six, and 
over 30 percent in two plants.‘ 

In five establishments, male workers were employed exclusively, 
and in two other plants more than four-fifths of the wage earners were 


‘#Pmales, At the other extreme, there was one plant where nearly three- 


fourths of the labor force was composed of female employees, and in 
five other establishments approximately two-thirds of the employees 

ere women. Moreover, the proportion of males and females in 
ach skill varied considerably from one plant to another. 


LT 


‘It should be noted, huwever, that no correlation was found between size of establishment and the com- 
position of the labor force by shill. 
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Considerable variation was shown when the plant averages fo; 
each sex and skill group were analyzed. This was especially notice- 
able in the averages for male employees; the spread in average eart:- 
ings in the various plants was less marked for female employees. 


EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND SKILL 


The total distribution of average hourly earnings in August 1937 
for all scheduled companies making radio sets is shown in table 2. 

Hourly earnings for all employees combined ranged from 32.5 cents 
to $1.10 an hour, more than 98 percent of the workers being found 
within this range. Such massing as occurred was in the 15-cent 
spread from 42.5 to 57.5 cents. Although this earnings group ac- 
counted for more than a third (36.1 percent) of the workers, over a 
fourth (25.6 percent) were earning from 57.5 to 72.5 cents, and almost 
another fourth (23.6 percent) earned more than 72.5 cents. On the 
other hand, about a seventh (14.7 percent) averaged less than 42.5 
cents. 

Sharp differences were shown on the basis of sex and skill. For 
all males, the average hourly earnings were 78.4 cents for skilled, 67.7 
cents for semiskilled, and 57.7 cents for unskilled. Between skilled 
and semiskilled workers the difference in hourly earnings was 10.7 
cents, or only slightly more than between the semiskilled and unskilled 
employees. The margins in earnings, by skill, for the females were 
considerably smaller, the averages being 52.3 cents for skilled, 51.0 
cents for semiskilled, and 47.3 cents for unskilled. On the other 
hand, there were wide differences between the earnings of male and 
female workers in jobs rated as calling for the same general degree of 
skill. These differences in favor of male workers amounted to 26.1 
cents for skilled, 16.7 cents for semiskilled, and 10.4 cents for un- 
skilled employees. , 

Table 2 reveals a general tendency for the hourly earnings of skille« 
male employees to concentrate in the upper earnings groups. This. 
the earnings of considerably more than half (55.6 percent) of these 
workers exceeded 77.5 cents an hour. In the semiskilled male group. 
there was a conspicuous concentration in the 15-cent range of (7.5 
and under 82.5 cents, this interval alone accounting for considerably 
more than a third (35.7 percent) of the employees. For unskilled 
males, the largest group (48.3 percent) was in the 15-cent range o! 
52.5 and less than 67.5 cents. 

A feature of the distributions for female workers was the appreciable 
narrowing of the range of hourly earnings. However, the tendenc’ 
of earnings to concentrate at several different levels was just as pr°- 
nounced as was the case for males. This was particularly true of the 
skilled and unskilled groups. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of Radio Workers Making Sets, 
Skill, and Sex, August 1937 
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of sets manufacturing (referred to hereafter as group A) averaged 73. | 
cents an hour. This figure is exactly 20 cents higher than the averag: 
(53.1 cents) for the plants in group B (the remainder of the plants in 
this branch of the industry). 

The contrast in wages between these two groups of producers is 
even more striking when one considers the figures in table 3. Con- 
sidering the totals for each group, it will be seen that, although for al! 
practical purposes 47.5 cents an hour was the effective minimum for 
the group A producers, as many as 43.0 percent of the employees in 
group B earned under that figure. In fact, only a relatively small 
portion of the labor force (14.5 percent) were paid under 57.5 cents 
in group A, but three-fourths of the employees in the remainder of 
the industry received less than that amount. As many as 45.4 per- 
cent of those working for group A producers earned 72.5 cents (which 
was just below the average for this group) or above, as compared with 
only about one-tenth (9.2 percent) of the employees in group B. 


TaBie 3.—Percentage Distribution of Radio Workers Making Sets, by Average Hourly 
Earnings, Type of Company, and Skill, August 137 














Group A plants Group B plants 

Average hourly earnings e 
Semi- ne P Semi- Un- 
All | Skilled | skilled | skilled | A! | Skilled) sxinted | skilied 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents.............].....-..].-------]..------]-..--.-- GO? isis 1.2 0.2 
27.6 and under 32.5 cents.............|....----]---.----]..---.--]-------- 9 0.1 .8 2.0 
$2.5 and under 37.5 cents_............|....--.-|--------]....----]------.- 11.6 3.3 11.5 20.2 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents. ..........-_}|....---.}.....---}]....-.--]-.---.-. 11.1 4.1 12.6 13.5 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents___. |} S Seg yy ae 18.7 5.3 20.6 25.8 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents__.....-....- 4.7 0.1 5.6 7.0 21.0 9.8 26.5 14.1 
§2.5 and under 57.5 cents__._....-...- 9.7 1.0 12.5 8.6 10.8 14 4 9.4 11.4 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_.._. -....._- 15.0 .9 18.3 18.4 6.4 9.6 5.1 7.2 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__.. 17.1 2.5 17.1 38.2 5.0 9.5 4.2 3.0 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents........-...- 8.0 3.0 8.7 11.5 46 11.5 3.3 1.9 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents...........-- 11.6 7.5 13.7 7.2 2.7 7.5 2.0 .4 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents............- 9.4 12.7 9.1 6.3 1.9 6.6 1.1 J 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_...........- 7.6 21.7 4.8 9 1.5 5.5 ov 1 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents.........-.-- 6.0 20, 2 2.9 .8 1.0 4.3 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents...........- 5.1 14.8 3.2 .8 .9 3.7 .3 + 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents..........- 4.1 9.0 3.5 3 .8 3.6 .2 * 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents..........- 1.3 5.2 i , SORES .3 9 7 a....--.- 

120.0 cents and over_..........-...-- 3 1.4 pp yy SR % .3 (4) 
, Se ena os eR ee te 100.0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 





























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Any comparison on the basis of the combined figures, of course, is 
affected by differences in the composition of the labor force as to sex 
and skill. Group A producers employed a larger proportion of males 
than the other companies, the proportions being 60.9 percent mules 
and 39.1 percent females for the group A companies and 44.5 percent 
males and 55.5 percent females for the other companies. Both types 
of companies had exactly the same proportion (19.4 percent) of 
skilled workers. Group A producers, however, employed relatively 
more semiskilled and fewer unskilled wage earners than the remainder 
of the industry. 
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The average hourly earnings differences in favor of group A com- 
panies over the remainder of the industry for each sex-skill group may 
be calculated from table 4. The differences in-earnings were greater 
for males than for females. For male employees, they amounted to 
20.2 cents for skilled, 20.5 cents for semiskilled, and 16.0 cents for 
unskilled. For females, they were 16.0 cents for skilled, 14.9 cents 
for semiskilled, and 19.1 cents for unskilled. 


TABLE 4.— Average Hourly Earnings of Radio Workers Making Sets, by Sex, Skill, and 














Type of Company, August 1937 
Plants in 
All Group A | Group B 
Sex and skill N 

plants plants plants Ser 
All employees._..........-.---..--.+--2-2--2--- 2-2-2 $0. 609 $0. 731 $0. 531 $0. 477 
rennet hitter endentlehtey tees oh+ihe 752 "390 "666 "580 
SS RPE ee er ae) an ea . 581 . 696 502 . 465 
scalars nadinaasgacctadnaliadh wha wa-kebbecksee . 51 . 656 469 . 392 
elle: cl a la 696 . 800 610] .509 
EE ESS ea Tee ees ae oe . 784 . 902 . 700 597 
ini diccnsninagiibananbbinousanccaee . 677 . 782 .577 489 
SE ey ear ae . 577 . 666 . 506 408 
dy cndiin bss ddd abpoigésoduthddbbbbivndsccood . 504 . 610 . 457 . 405 

Nat dna oncuininini dledibatighianmithibineseeeentie . 523 . 659 . 499 (?) 
IS shines, Jacasi te dssdiel tpactachsdbane . 510 . 607 . 458 417 
I ios iidiehs Driinaic noaeuccmtatiediinedsnencen nee .473 . 628 437 378 

















' Included as part of group B, as well as being shown separatel 
2 Not a sufficient weiner of workers to justify the eeematation of data. 


Hourly Earnings, Manufacture of Radio Parts 
DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 


Hourly earnings in the parts branch of the radio industry averaged 
47.9 cents an hour in August 1937. The spread between the highest 
and lowest paid plants was narrower than was the case in the manu- 
facture of sets, but there was no evidence of rates that were common 
to all plants. Of the 27 establishments covered, 1 plant averaged 
under 35 cents, 6 between 35 and 40 cents, 6 between 40 and 45 cents, 
7 between 45 and 50 cents, 5 between 50 and 55 cents, 1 between 55 
and 60 cents, and 1 over 60 cents. 

Earnings in this branch were more or less related to size of establish- 
ment, but size was certainly not a decisive factor. Each of the three 
plants having more than 1,000 employees had a plant average of over 
45 cents an hours, and each of the four establishments with fewer 
than 100 employees averaged under 45 cents. On the other hand, 
of the 7 plants reporting from 500 to 1,000 employees, 1 averaged 
between 35 and 40 cents, 4 between 45 and 50 cents, and 2 between 
50 and 55 cents. Of the 13 establishments having between 100 and 
500 employees, 4 averaged 35 and less than 40 cents, four 40 and less 


than 45, two 45 and less than 50, two 50 and less than 55, and one 
over 60 cents, 
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No correlation was found between plant location and hourly earp. 
ings. The Atlantic coast region, for example, contained the esta) lish. 
ment with the lowest average (34.8 cents) as well as the one wit) the 
highest average (60.6 cents). A difference almost as conspicuous js 
shown for the plants in the Middle Western region, where average 
earnings ranged from 36.6 to 56.5 cents. In contrast with the sets 
branch, earnings in the parts division varied markedly even within 
restricted areas. To illustrate, in New York City the average hourly 
earnings in the highest paid plant were 17.1 cents above the average 
reported by the lowest paid establishment. In the same way, a differ- 
ence of 14.6 cents was found among the average earnings reported 
by the eight parts plants covered in Chicago. , 

As regards organizational status of the workers, the plant with the 
highest average had an agreement with an affiliated trade-union, as had 
likewise the establishment with the lowest average. Of 10 plants with 
a written trade-union agreement, one averaged under 35 cents, one  — 


35 and under 40, four 40 and under 45, one 45 and under 50, one 5) Gi vader 
7.5 am 


and under 55, one 55 and under 60, and one over 60 cents. The Hiwsan 
ee . 37.5 a 
averages of the 17 remaining establishments by contrast, covered a Jasam 
F RR : ‘ a 5 am 
narrower range, of from 35 to 55 cents. Five of these plants averaged J x5 an 


57.5 ane 


between 35 and less than 40 cents, two between 40 and 45 cents, six Jes aw 
between 45 and 50 cents, and four between 50 and 55 cents. 25 an 
Semiskilled workers formed 68.6 percent of the total. Of the 5 and 

© . 87.5 and 
remaining employees 12.2 percent were skilled and 19.2 percent Mesa 


100.0 an 


unskilled. Females constituted a majority (55.7 percent) of the Mijwoan 
employees engaged in the manufacture of radio parts. Of the total rs 
workers, 8.5 percent were skilled males, 28.5 percent semiskilled males, 

and 7.3 percent unskilled males. In contrast, only 3.7 percent of the rand 


total were skilled females, but the proportion of semiskilled females isan 


was 40.1 percent and of unskilled females 11.9 percent. rand 

In three establishments, woman workers comprised four-fifths or 
more of the total force, and in eight plants they constituted over two- 
thirds. The proportion of female employees in 13 establishments 
ranged between one-half and two-thirds, and there was only | plant 
where less than two-fifths of the employees were women. In all except 
5 of the 27 plants covered, the semiskilled females constituted the 
Jargest group. 

In 3 establishments, more than 90 percent of all the workers wer 
semiskilled, and in 12 plants over four-fifths of the employees wer 
classed as semiskilled. In only one establishment, on the other hand, 
less than half of the employees were in the semiskilled group. 0 
unskilled workers were reported in four plants, but there were seve! 
establishments that had over a fourth of unskilled employees, «4 ! 
one of these they comprised virtually one-half (48.5 percent) of the 
labor force. The proportion of skilled workers ranged from 3! 
percent to almost a fourth (24.2 percent). 
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‘ EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND SKILL 
. In the parts branch of the industry, as table 5 indicates, earnings 


ie were largely concentrated within the range from 27.5 cents to $1.20. 
. The largest group was found to be earning 37.5 and under 42.5 cents 
“© @® on hour. Two-thirds of the workers were earning from 32.5 to 52.5 


cents, and more than one-fifth earned 52.5 and under 77.5 cents. Less 
- than one-tenth (8.3 percent) received under 32.5 cents, and 4.0 percent 
averaged 77.5 cents or over. 


er- TaBLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of Radio Workers Making Parts, by Average Hourly 



































































































ed Earnings, Sex, and Skill, August 1937 
Semiskilled Unskilled 
the , Num- Num- 
' Average hourly earnings ber of ber of 
Lau em- em- | Percent 
it] ploy- ploy- 
ees ees 
One Seth, caves 
50) Under 47.5 comtS...................-. 2.1 0.1 43 0.8 118 7.8 
7.5and under 32.5 cents............- 6.2 1.9 298 5.5 171 11.2 
The 32.5 and under 37.5 cents...........- 15.2 2.2 864 15.9 319 21.0 
¥7.5and under 42.5 cents.........._-. 19.7 6.7 1, 080 19.8 409 27.0 
‘la 42.5and under 47.5 cents_..__..__- ' 17.4 12.9} 1,032} 19.0 221 14.5 
47.5and under 52.5 cents............- 14.0 12.4 S45 15. 6 142 9.3 
ec HB 525 and under 57.5 cents... _._.___.. 8.9 8.7 546 | 10.1 76 | 5.0 
ai y.5and under 62.5 cents...._....__.. 5.4 7.7 315 5.8 40 2. 6 
six 425 and under 67.5 cents........____. 3.3 7.0 180 3.3 15 1.0 
f7.5and under 72.5 cents........_._.- 2.3 6.7 112 2.1 5 .3 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents.........._- 1.5 6.9 53 1.0 2 oe 
7.5and under 82.5 cents.........__-- 9 3.8 32 .6 2 aa 
the HiME. and under 87.5 cents,....______ . + 5.0 9 i tea Ge ss 
7.5 and under 92.5 cents. ._........-- 4.5 13 .2 1 | 1 
cent ®5and under 100.0 cents._.....___.- .6 4.7 4 * : Bet Fee; eOReaEs 
0.0 and under 110.0 cents_.......__- .6 4.6 ahr) lddedoo dd A ste eel 
the #100 and under 120.0 cents....-.-___- .4 Ge de | bo mpageaans 
10.0 cents and over____.__.....___.- wa Bad i ccs. dusaldsieacees bts nndsiseisnuss 
Lota ae CIE 100. 0 5,431 | 100.0) 1,521 100. 0 
ales, Males oe a F = 
a eS ae eee is 1 7 .3 1 -2 
f the MlNe5 and under 32.5 cents... 3.2 4 50 2.2 59 10.2 
e.5 and under 37.5 cents.......__._.. 7.1 1.2 167 7.4 74 12.8 
rales HM. and under 42.5 cents... 12.8 3.7 303 | 13.4 122 21.1 
and under 47.5 cents__.__..______ 16. 2 6.1 390 17.2 139 24.0 
v.5and under 52.5 cents..........___ 16.4 6.7 434 19. 1 94 16.3 
62.5 and under 57.5 cents........_____ 12.7 7.7 340 15. 0 53 9.2 
hs Of MMMS.5 and under 62.5 cents.........._.. 8.4 8.9 217 9.6 19 3.3 
2.5 and under 67.5 cents___..______ a: 6.1 9.4 142 6.3 8 1.4 
two- v.5and under 72.5 cents........___ 4.7 8.2 106 4.7 5 9 
. /and under 77.5 cents.........._.. 3.2 9.6 48 2.1 1 .2 
nents M.S and under 82.5 cents......_.____- 1.9 5.2 31 1.4 1 2 
25 and under 87.5 cents......._.___. 1.6 7.2 8 ey yea Cree 
plant Jand under 92.5 cents... __._ 1.6 6.3 13 6 I .2 
R.jand under 100.0 cents___.__- 1.4 6.6 4 e | Serre) Caprese 
XCept HW.0 and under 110.0 cents.....____. L3 6.6 2 a 
1.6 and under 120.0 cents.......___. 9 SO eres Tee Pa Ae ee 
d the V0 cents and over............_—_ss| .3 I a a 
ER eee 100.0 2, 262 577 100. 0 
Females 
3 were tl 3.5 36 1.1 117 12.4 
; Sand under 32.5 cents............. 8.5 5.1 248 7.8 112 11.9 
; WeTCHEE5 and under 37.5 cents........___.. 21.7 4.4 697 | 22.0 245 26. 0 
.5and under 42.5 cents........_._.- 25.0 13.6 777 24.5 287 30.4 
hand BS and under 47.5 cents............- 18.3 2.5 | 642] 20.3 82 8.7 
Noe itd under 52.5 cents......_-..... 12.2 25. 4 414| 13.1 48 5.1 
a b5 and under 57.5 cents..........__- 5.9 10.8 206 6.5 23 2.4 
sale and under 62.5 cents... _____-_ 3.0 4.7 gs 3.1 21 2.2 
seve under 67.5 cents........._._- 1.1 1.7 38 1.2 7 7 
li Sand under 72.5 cents............. .4 3.4 6 eT a ee 
pum 25 and under 77.5 cents.......-.--.- .2 1.0 5 .2 i 1 
f the Scents and over. _.....-----._ .2 1.4 2) @) 1 1 
: 3 ( a 100.0 100.0 | 3, 169 944 | 100.0 
m 














‘Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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Hourly Earnings in Manufacture of Radio Tubes 
DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 


In the tubes branch of the industry, hourly earnings of all emp|oyecs 
in August 1937 averaged 47.9 cents. The range in averages of indi. 
vidual plants was from 35.9 to 57.9 cents, a difference of 22.0 cents 
Between these extremes, two establishments averaged under 40 cents 
two between 40 and 45, one between 45 and 50, and one over 50 cents, 
Although this is somewhat less than the absolute spread reported {o; 
either the sets or parts divisions, it is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the manufacture of tubes is concentrated in the hands of 
comparatively few companies. 

Neither plant location nor size of establishment apparently had 
much effect upon prevailing wage levels in this branch of the industry. 

Of the eight plants covered, five employed over 1,000 and three less 
than 1,000 employees. Only one of the eight establishments had ap 
agreement with an affiliated trade-union at the time of the survey. 
This branch of the radio industry had the largest proportion of semi- 
skilled workers (80.5 percent); the remainder of the tubes workers 
were divided about equally between skilled (9.1 percent) and un- 
skilled (10.4 percent). Likewise, the tubes division had the largest 
proportion of females, 82.4 percent being of this sex. Naturally, 
semiskilled females were by far the most important group in tubes 
plants (73.9 percent of the total working force). Skilled females 
formed 1.9 percent, unskilled females 6.6 percent, skilled males 7.2 
percent, semiskilled males 6.6 percent, unskilled males 3.8 percent of 
the total workers. 

Although the above proportions differed from one establishment to 
another, the extent of variation in tubes was not so marked as in the 
parts and sets branches of the industry. For semiskilled workers, the 
range was from 73.4 to 88.3 percent. The proportion of unskilled 
workers varied from 3.8 to 20.2 percent, and the number of skilled 
employees ranged from 5.0 to 10.9 percent. The proportion of 
females varied from 73.9 to 87.9 percent. In every one of the plants, 
the semiskilled females constituted at least two-thirds of the working 
force. These differing proportions, of course, were partly responsible 
for the variations in the average hourly earnings among the various 
plants. . 

There was also considerable variation in plant averages on the basis 
of each sex-skill group. For semiskilied females, the largest group, 
the averages ranged from 35.9 to 51.3 cents, with four establishments 
paying less than 40 cents and only one over 50 cents. The range 2 
averages for skilled females was from 40.4 to 56.9 cents and for ul 
skilled females from 29.0 to 50.4 cents. Among males, the largest 
spread was for skilled workers, the plant averages varying all the way 
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fom 54.8 to 93.9 cents. The plant averages of semiskilled males 


ranged from 38.4 to 74.4 cents, while for unskilled males they ranged 
from 31.1 to 70.4 cents. 


EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND SKILL 


The great majority of the employees (82.3 percent) were concen- 
trated within the 25-cent range of 32.5 and under 57.5 cents an hour 
(table 6). Moreover, the class earning 47.5 to 52.5 cents, accounted 
for nearly a fourth (24.1 percent) of the workers. There was also 
another important concentration (16.3 percent) in the class of 32.5 
and less than 37.5 cents. Beginning with 57.5 cents, the proportions 
fell off decidedly, though there were two minor concentrations in the 
classes of 72.5 and under 77.5 and 92.5 and under $1.00. 

The tubes branch revealed distinctly different wage levels of male 
and female workers. Skilled males, for example, averaged 76.8 cents 
an hour, as against 49.5 cents for skilled female employees. Similarly, 
a difference of 12.0 cents was shown between the average earnings of 
semiskilled male (56.4 cents) and female (44.4 cents) workers. In the 
unskilled group, the margin of the male over female workers amounted 
to 13.9 cents, the respective averages being 51.2 and 37.3 cents. Asa 
result, the separate distributions for the male and female employees 
revealed marked contrasts. 

For male employees, the hourly earnings were spread over a rela- 
tively wide range. This was particularly true of the skilled group and 
toa lesser extent of the semiskilled and unskilled workers. Compared 
with the wide range of earnings of male workers, those of female 
employees were sharply restricted. The effective range for semiskilled 
females was from 27.5 to 57.5 cents an hour; for skilled, 37.5 to 62.5 
cents; and for unskilled, 22.5 to 57.5 cents. 
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TaBLe 6.—Percentage Distribution of kudio Workers Making Tubes, by Average | 
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Earnings, Sex, and Skill, August 1937 Ta 
| 
All Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled a 
Average hourly earnings um- — —— Num- 
ro ro ro berof . 
em- |Percent) “,.,. |Percent em- |Percent em. | Percent 
ployees ployees ployees ployee 
Both sexes 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents__..........- 27 SS EULA... 1 leceedeibidédercs 27 4] 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents___.......... 434 | 5 Sees abboheibe 291 5.8 143 91.8 Und 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents............. 1, 025 16.3 6 1.0 880 17.4 139 91.9 22.5 § 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents_._._.......- 883 14.1 33 5.8 7 15.2 81 12 4 27.5 § 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents__........... 865 13.8 32 5.6 768 15. 2 65 9 9 32.5 § 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents._.._......-- 1, 511 24. 1 61 10.7 | 1,377 27.4 73 iL] 37.5 § 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_...........- 880 14.0 54 9.4 788 15. 6 38 Tv 42.5 3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents_..........-- 120 1.9 55 9.6 54 1.1 ll 1? 47.54 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents.._........-.. 78 1.2 37 6.5 16 3 25 2 8 52.5 8 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents_..........-.. 70 1.1 23 4.0 27 5 20 a | 57.54 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_............ 85 1.4 43 7.5 27 5 15 9 62.5 a 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents__........... 67 1.1 33 5.8 24 5 10 67.5 8 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents............. 47 Be 30 5.2 11 .2 6 ) 72.5 & 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents............. 42 7 32 5.6 4 2 l 2 77.5 @ 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents_...._..._-- 60 1.0 52 9.1 7 1 l 2 p 82.98 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents__.._.....- 51 8 4 8.6 2  ~ =a 87.5 a 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents__.._.....- 24 4 24  { DVR ek « ioe Re 92.5 a 
120.0 cents and over_-_.............-- 8 1 8 OO) ST Von mr 
ee ee 6,277 | 100.0 572 | 100.0] 5,050] 100.0 655 | 100.0 120.0 « 
Males 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents__........_-- 3 a SS SS ee eee, Ep eeeee 3 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents__...._..._-. 23 he Ft TR RF 4 1.0 19 7.9 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents...._..._...- 76 6.9 5 L.1 31 7.5 | 40 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents__...__.____. 69 6.2 s 1.8 38 9.2 | 23 i. 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents.._._._..._.- 77 7.0 20 4.4 29 7.0 | 28 11.7 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents...._.___._.. 151 13. 6 26 5.7 95 23.0 | 30 2f 
§2.5 and under 57.5 cents__.__.._____. YS 8.9 31 6.8 60 14.5 | 7 2.9 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents___.....___.- 79 7.1 34 7.5 34 8.2 | I 4. 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents__..._._.._.- 78 7.0 37 8.1 16 3.9 25 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents.__..._.___.. 69 6.2 23 6.1 26 6.3 20) a4 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents__.._._._...- 85 7.7 43 9.5 27 6.5 15 6.3 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents........._... 67 6.1 33 7.3 24 5.8 10 4.2 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_.......____. 47 4.2 30 6.6 il 2.7 6 2.5 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_._.....___-- 42 3.8 32 7.0 9 2.2 4 
92.5 and under 100.0 cents___._.._._.. 60 5.4 52 11.3 7 1.7 l { 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents__________. 51 4.6 49 10.7 2 5 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents_...______- 24 2.2 24 |) 2 eee 
120.0 cents and over_-............_-- 8 .7 s Ey ee tite tt 
tnctibninhtacukenmindiecse 1, 107 100. 0 455 100.0 413 100.0 239 Of 
ee Cee ee SS SS OE— =——= 7 
Females 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents__....._____- 24 > 2 ERE! Ce ae he 24 8 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents.........__.- 411 7.9 pe yess 287 6.2 124 29.8 Under: 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents.........._.. Ody 18.4 l .9 S4Y 18.3 oY 23.8 225 anc 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents........_.__. 814 15.7 25 21.4 731 15.8 58 13.9 7.5 anc 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents..........__- 788 15. 2 12 10.3 739 15.9 37 8 32.5 anc 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents.............. 1, 360 26. 4 35 29.8 | 1,282 27.6 43 10 37.5 anc 
62.5 and under 57.5 cents_.........__. 782 15. 1 23 19.7 728 15.7 31 425 anc 
57.5 cents and over. _................ 242 8 21 17.9 221 3 ae 75 and 
— ail §2, 

7 eee ee le Di 5,170 | 100.0 117 | 100.0 | 4,637} 100.0 416 100.0 Thee 
f —— Be 25 and 
7.5 and 
x 1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 2.5 and 
sy ? Only one employee averaged more than 62.5 cents. 7.5 and 

@5 and 
* *. ‘5 and 
Hourly Earnings in the Industry as a Whole 25 cen 


Table 7 shows for all three branches of the industry combined, the #—_ 
distribution of employees according to average hourly earnings, :s well HM ‘Less: 
as by sex and skill. 
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y Tani 7.—Distribution of Radio Workers, All 3 Branches of Industry Combined, by 
Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill, August 1937 

































































All Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 
Average hourly earnings Num- | g; Num- | g; Num- |g: Num- |g; 
at ber of wo ber of ." % ber of “aa ber of a 
employ- employ- employ- employ- 
oes centage ees centage ees centage ees centage 
Both sexes 
4.1 Under 22.8 eem@s.................-.- 15 0.1 1} @) 4) () 10 0.2 
8 95 and under 27.5 cents.........---. 239 3 |) Paeeeey, suerte 100 0.5 139 3.0 
L2 75 and under 32.5 cents............_| 997 3.5 19 0.4 630 3.2 348 7.5 
2.4 32.5 and under 37.5 cents.............| 3,236 11.3 83 19] 2,355 12.0 | 798 7.2 
9 97,5 and under 42.5 cents.............| 3,403 11.9 167 3.9 | 2,518 12.9| 718 15. 4 
Ll 425 and under 47.5 cents._...........| 3,865 13. 5 247 5.7 | 2,896 14.9) 73 15.5 
8 475 and under 52. 5 cents. __._._-__- 4, 702 16. 6 348 8.0 | 3,847 19.8 507 10.9 
ae 52.5 and under 57.5 cents........--- 3, 073 10.8 390 9.1} 2,308 11.8 375 8.1 
3.8 s75and under 62.5 cents.............| 1,954 6.8 | 301 7.0 | 1,336 8 317 6.8 
“¢- #5 and under 67.5 cents........_....| 1,751 6.1 204 6.8} 1,065) 5.4 392 8.4 
2.3 67.5 and under 72.5 cents.............| 1, 108 3.9 315 7.3 645 3.3 148 3.2 
re 72.5 and under 77.5 cents._......._...| 1,103 3.9 320 7.4 703 3. 6 80 1.7 
; 7.5 and under 82.5 cents.........---- 840 2.9 321 7.4 456 2.3 63 1.4 
92.5 and under 87.5 cents_.......-- 666 2.3 412 9.6 239 1.2 15 a 
“ | s7.5and under 92.5 cents......._.___- 524 1.8 370 8.5 146 .7 8 2 
; 92.5 and under 100.0 cents__.__.__---- 479 1.7 322 7.4 149 .8 & 2 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents._....____. 400 1.4 252 5.8 146 | iz 2 (1) 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents......__ ___ 155 5 127 2.9 28 yf ae ‘aes 
on 120.0 cents and over__.__....-- a 45 .2 40 .9 5 (') | besdb ich 
ve okey ene _| 28,555 | 100.0 | 4,329 | 100.0 | 19,576 | 100.0 | 4,650 | 100.0 
— — 
; Males 
ao. Under 27.5 cents........ Pre T ee 8 38 0.3 1 (‘) 29 5 . 4 
a4 7.5 and under 32.5 cents............. 154 1.3 3 ‘3 7 1.1 81 3.9 
ae 32.5 and under 37.5 cents..........._- 491 41 37 1.0 247 3.9 207 10. 1 
+ 37.5 and under 42.5 cents..........-.. §94 5.8 77 2.2 400 6.3 217 10. 5 
—s 42.5and under 47.5 cenfs____._- .| 1,100 9.2 ay 2.6 713 11.3 293 14,2 
= 47.5 and under 52.5 cents.__. t 1, 337 11.3 157 4.4 942 14.9 238 11.6 
he i2$ and under 57.5 cents.............| 1,164] 98] 267] 7.5| 669| 10.6| 228 1.1 
- 57.5and under 62.5 cents..........__- 969 8.1 235 6.6 504 8.0 230 11.2 
f2.5 and under 67.5 cents.............| 1,006 8.4 259 7.3 483 7.6 264 12.8 
e i7.5and under 72.5 cents_......._.__. 935 7.8 292 8.2 520 8.2 123 6.0 
1¢ 72.5and under 77.5 cents......._._.. 84 8.2 301 8.5 607 9.6 76 3.7 
“ 7.4 and under 82.5 cents._..._..___- 813 6.8 315 8.9 438 6.9 60 2.9 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_....__. L 657 5.5 412 11.5 230 3.6 15 7 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_. = 523 4.4 369 10.4 146 2.3 8 .4 
®.5and under 100.0 cents. 477 4.0 320 9.0 149 2.4 8 | .4 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents.______. 400 3.3 252 7.1 146 2.3 2 | ME 
. 110.0 and under 120.0 cents_.._.____. 155 1.3 127 3.6 28 «4 but lomawose 
san 8 10.0 cents and over..__- pe EE 45 4 40 1.1 5 1 
Total_......._.................} 11,942 |] 100.0 | 3,558 | 100.0 | 6,326] 100.0! 2,058 100. 0 
<a Females 
= Under 22.5 cents................__-. 14 1S Spee 4} 10 .4 
+ 25and under 27.5 cents. ____. siiii,), OES 4} ) Olan iswiris 71 .5 131 5.1 
rt %.5 and under 32.5 cents..........__. 843 5.1 16 2.1 560 4.2 267 10.3 
103 #2.5and under 37.5 cents.............| 2,745] 16.5 46 6.0} 2,108 | 15.9 591 22.7 
a 7.5 and under 42.5 cents.............| 2,709 | 16.3 9} 11.7] 2,118/ 16.0 501 19.2 
, 2.5 and under 47.5 cents.............| 2, 765 16.6 153 19.7 | 2,183 16. 5 429 16. 6 
_ ‘.5and under 52.5 cents........._._- 3, 365 20.3 191 24.7 | 2,905 22.0 269 10.4 
0.0 Mae) and under 57.5 cents._.....___._ 1,909} 11.5 123} 16.0) 1,639) 124 147 5.7 
: .5and under 62.5 cents............. OR5 5.9 66 8. 6 832 6.3 87 3.4 
a 2.5 and under 67.5 cents........___.. 745 4.5 35 4.5 582 4.4 128 4.9 
7.5 and under 72.5 cents..........._ 173 1.0 23 3.0 125 9 25 1.0 
2.5and under 77.5 cents...........- 119 7 19 2.5 96 7 4 2 
7.5 and under 82.5 cents........._.__ 27 7 6 8 18 1 3 a 
2.5 and under 87.5 cents_.........._- 9 J..a0 2 ondadinhd 9 we TO Galo 
.5and under 92.5 cents............- 1} «® I ‘ 2 Eee Wie He ts 
®.5 cents and over................._. 2} 2 * SYSTEM CLT Ef Tiere eC 
the ee 16,613 | 100.0 771 | 100.0 | 13,250 | 100.0/ 2,592 | 100.0 














S well ' Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE EXPLOSIVES 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1937 ! 


AVERAGE hourly earnings of all wage earners in the explosives jy. 
dustry amounted to 77.1 cents in October 1937. These employec; 
worked on the average 41.3 hours a week, which resulted in an ayer. 
age of $31.84 in weekly earnings. The hourly earnings averaged 852 
cents for skilled, 71.1 cents for semiskilled, and 62.0 cents for yp. 
skilled workers. More detailed data are given in the following re port, 
based on a survey of the explosives industry recently completed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Scope of Industry and of Study 


The explosives industry, as defined by the Census of Manufactures. 
includes establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
dynamite, gelatin dynamite, “permissible” explosives (i. e., those ap- 
proved by the U.S. Bureau of Mines for use in mines where dust and 
gas explosions are likely to occur), nitroglycerin, black blasting, pellet, 
and fuse powder, smokeless powder, and miscellaneous explosives. 

Of the products made by the industry, dynamite is by far the most 
important. In 1935, dynamite accounted for nearly 50 percent of 
the total value of all products manufactured by the industry. 
Although explosives are used widely, the industry is relatively small. 
In 1935, according to the Census of Manufactures, there were 74 estab- 
lishments, each of which had an output for the year valued at $5,000 
or more. The present survey was restricted to establishments report- 
ing 5 or more workers, thus including 51 plants in 21 States. At the 
time of the survey in October 1937, they employed a total of 3,814 
wage earners engaged on work falling within the scope of the survey’ 

The explosives industry here covered may be divided into two 
branches—high explosives (including dynamite, nitroglycerin, nitro- 
starch, dinite, and TNT), and black powder. There are several types 
of dynamite (gelatin, powder or granulated, and permissible) as well 
as of black powder (pellet, fuse, blasting, etc.). The raw materials 
used in the manufacture of high explosives are nitric acid, sulphurc 
acid, glycerin, toluene, and various ‘‘dopes’”’ (nitro-cotton, ammonium 
nitrate, sodium nitrate, wood pulp, starch, etc.), whereas those used 
in the manufacture of black powder are charcoal, sulphur, and salt- 
peter or nitrate of soda. The making of high explosives involves 
largely chemical processes, whereas that of black powder involves 





! Prepared by J. Perlman, P. L. Jones, and O. R. Witmer, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, 


and Working Conditions. 
? At the time of the survey these plants employed a total of 4,524 wage earners, 
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mechanical processes almost entirely. High explosives are used for 
heavy blasting in construction, mining, quarrying, stumping, and oil- 
well shooting; black powder is used in the manufacture of fireworks 
and ammunition, and for light blasting in coal mining. 


“i A given plant usually specializes in the making of either one or the 
- other kind of products. However, there were three establishments 
ts making both high-explosive and black-powder products, and these were 
wrt, dassified in accordance with the predominant product. Of the 51 


te establishments covered, 32 with 3,058 workers were high-explosive 
* B® plants and 19 with 756 wage earners were black-powder plants. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRY 


As explosives are difficult to transport and store with safety, pro- 
duction is found for the most part near the centers of demand. Mainly 
for this reason, establishments manufacturing explosives are widely 
sattered over the country. In 1935, the Census of Manufactures 


Tes, 
s of 
ap- 


=~ reported explosives plants in 24 different States. Largely because of 

ae the demand from the coal-mining industry, Pennsylvania is the leading 

State in the manufacture of explosives, having accounted in 1935 for 
nos 














almost a fourth of the workers employed and nearly a fifth of the value 
of products. The 51 plants covered by the Bureau’s study were dis- 
tributed, by States, as follows: 12 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Illinois, 4 in 
Washington, 3 each in California, Missouri, and Ohio, 2 each in 
Alabama, Arizona, Michigan, New Jersey, and Tennessee, and 1 each 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Both branches of the industry are extremely hazardous, especially 
in the initial processes during which the various sensitive explosive 
ingredients are mixed together. The subsequent operations in each 
branch are less hazardous. Because of the nature of the materials 
used, the degree of risk is considerably greater in making high explosive 
han in making black powder. As a result of the danger the industry 
has learned to take extraordinary safety precautions. The various 
)perations are performed in widely separated buildings, in order to 

, onfine as much as possible the effects of an accidental explosion. 
yum ° . . 

a nsofar as practicable, the equipment is made from wood and rubber. 
| salt a of matches, and the wearing of shoes with nails are uni- 

ersally prohibited. Some of the operations are performed by remote 
ontrol. The employees are subjected to strict training in safety 
abits. Lastly, the plants are nearly always located in isolated areas 

id the grounds are well fenced and policed. Many of these and other 


recautions are required by municipal and State legislation and 
‘gulations. 
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Establishments making explosives are generally not very large. (js 
the 51 plants included, 1 had 5 wage earners, 5 from 6 to 20, 17 from 
21 to 50, 15 from 51 to 100, 11 from 101 to 250, and 2 from 25) ty 
500 workers. 

Although the individual establishments in the explosives industry 
are relatively small, there is substantial integration from the stand pojn, 
of ownership. The 51 plants included in the survey were controlled 
by 19 companies. One company owned 12 establishments, another 9 7 — 
a third 7, a fourth 3, and each of 5 others 2; the remaining 10 owned | 
plant each. The three largest companies controlled 28 establishments 9 ‘3s 
and employed 2,781 wage earners, whereas the other 16 companies 
controlled 23 establishments and employed 1,033 workers. The “Bic Hj — 
Three’’ predominated more in the high-explosives branch of the indus- 
try; they controlled 18 plants with 2,394 wage earners, the “(Other 
companies” had 14 establishments with 664 workers. In the black- 
powder branch, on the other hand, the “Big Three” had 10 establish- 
ments with 387 workers and the “Other companies” had 9 plants with 
369 wage earners. earn 

Partly because of storage hazards and partly because of the seasonal 
character of the demand for explosives, output and employment in 
the industry are subject to some seasonal fluctuation. Employment J indy 
in high explosives is usually at a low point during the winter and mid- 
summer, and the busiest season is generally in the fall and spring 


TAB 


months. The black powder manufacturers are busiest during the late a 
fall and winter months. The information obtained in this survey fp.) 
covered, in nearly all plants, a pay-roll period in October 1937. Autor 
Blast 

COMPARATIVE WAGE LEVEL IN THE INDUSTRY Roual 


The trend of average hourly earnings in the explosives industry has 
been upward since 1933. The extent of the rise, according to the MiB (ssh ; 
employment and pay-roll data compiled by the Bureau of Labor fEplo: 
Statistics, may be seen from the fact that the yearly average increased fim 0k 
from 57.7 cents in 1933 to 78.3 cents in 1937. (See table 1.) In a 
October 1937, when this survey was made, the average for regularly al 
reporting establishments in the industry as a whole was 79.5 cents anfiMAgriey 
hour, which may be compared with the average of 77.1 cents obtained 
in this survey. modu 

Average weekly hours have also been tending upward during recent 
years. In 1932, when the depression was at its worst, working time 
in the explosives industry averaged 34.3 hours a week. In 19/%.. 
however, weekly hours averaged 39.6, an increase of 15.5 percent. 

Weekly earnings in the explosives industry reflect the changes thet 
have taken place in average hourly earnings and average weekly hours verag 


) Topo! 
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from an average of only $20.26 in 1932, weekly earnings advanced to 
an average Of $31.03 in 1937, an increase of more than 50 percent. 


Taste 1.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Explosives 
Workers, by Year, 1932-37 
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The explosives industry ranks among the manufacturing industries 
with the highest average hourly earnings. In October 1937, when 
the present survey was made, it was tenth among the 89 manufac- 
turing industries for which information concerning average hourly 
earnings is available, as based on the monthly employment and pay- 
wll reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The relative 
position of explosives among the 15 highest-paid manufacturing 
industries at that time is indicated below: 
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In the group of industries manufacturing chemicals and allied 
oducts (other than petroleum refining), the explosives industry 
inked first in average hourly earnings. The average of 79.5 cents 
t explosives was followed by 77.9 cents for chemicals and 71.9 cents 
or soap. The average for the whole chemicals group was 65.4 
ents per hour. 

The favorable position occupied by the industry with respect to 
verage earnings per hour is due considerably to the relatively high 
toportion of skilled workers employed. Of the 3,814 wage earners 
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covered by the survey, more than one-half (2,055, or 53.9 percent) 
were in occupations classified by the industry as skilled, and over ono. 
fourth (1,071, or 28.1 percent) were semiskilled. Workers i: the 
unskilled occupations accounted for less than one-fifth (688, or 18 9 N 
percent) of the total labor force. Another factor responsible for the I yfac 
high average hourly earnings is the small number of female wage J prac 
earners * in the industry. cove 
Broadly speaking, there is very little organization amone the MJ wer 
workers in the explosives industry. Of the 51 establishments with [rece 
3,814 employees, only 4 plants with 156 wage earners had collective I spec 


agreements with trade-unions. In three of these establishments. O 
there were written contracts with locals of the United Powder and Min 3¢ 
High Explosive Workers of America, which is affiliated with the Hithe 
Americun Federation of Labor. The remaining plant had an oral This 
agreement with a union affiliated with the Committee on Industria] J writt 
Organization. Company unions were reported in 5 establishments MMlishn 
having 306 wage earners. com] 

wage 


TYPES OF DATA COLLECTED 







bovert 
who | 
tiona 


The information in this survey was collected by actual visits of field 
representatives of the Bureau to every establishment included. 

Using pay-roll or other records, the field representative obtained for 
every employee (outside of higher supervisory and office workers) in a 
given plant the occupation, sex, color, total hours actually worked, and J Fo 
total earnings for one pay-roll period in October 1937.4 In addition, 91937 
there was secured certain general information for the establishment asa fide « 
whole concerning full-time hours, overtime rates, methods of wage fiMfpersp 
payment, and employer-employee relations. tribut 

Descriptions of the various occupations found were made by the 
field representatives in a limited number of plants. These descrip- 
tions, which were secured from foremen or other persons in charge of 
operations, were used as a basis in determining the occupational 
groups as shown in table 4. Moreover, the persons in charge off 4y., 
operations in each establishment were asked to designate every 
occupation as to skill. Using the consensus from the various plants 


visited, the occupations were then classified according to skilled, 
semiskilled, or unskilled. 


3 No separate tabulations by sex or race were warranted. Only 19 women were found, all in ‘he paper 
shell rolling department, where they worked as hand or machine shell rollers and pickers. Also, only ! 
Negroes were reported, all of whom were employed by a few plantsin the Southern States. There were 8 
67 Mexicans in several establishments. 

‘In case the pay-roll period exceeded 1 week, there were also obtained the total hours actually worked 
one continuous week in the pay-roll period. This made it possible to compile data on weekly !vurs 40 
weekly earnings for all establishments. 
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t) Average Hourly Earnings 

: METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 

ie 

\) & Nearly all (98.5 percent) of the wage earners employed in the man- 


he [ufacture of explosives are paid on a straight time-rate basis. This 
ve Jp practice was followed exclusively by 43 of the 51 establishments 
covered in the survey. In the remaining 8 plants, some employees 
he [were paid on a straight piece-rate basis, and in one of these some 
ith | received a group bonus, which was based on production in excess of a 
ive |g specified amount. 
its, Overtime was paid for at the rate of timae and one-half to all workers 
ind (fin 30 of the 51 establishments covered (i. e., in 25 plants belonging to 
the [the “Big Three’ and in 5 belonging to the “Other companies’). 
ral [This overtime rate was provided for in 3 out of the 4 plants that had a 
rial written agreement with a trade-union. In the remaining 21 estab- 
lshments (3 plants belonging to the “Big Three’”’ and 18 to the “Other 
companies’), overtime was compensated for at the regular rate, to all 
wage earners. Following the practice found in most industries, these 
fovertime provisions did not apply to any of the salaried employees, 


who are usually expected to do necessary overtime work without addi- 
tional compensation. 
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DATA FOR INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


For the explosives industry as a whole, hourly earnings in October 
1987 averaged 77.1 cents. No average, however, gives an accurate 
idea of the sharp differences that prevail. For this reason, a better 
perspective of earnings in the industry is afforded by the wage dis- 
tribution in table 2. 

y the 


ABLE 2.—Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings, in October 
scTip- 
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- Average hourly earnings em- | per- per- Average hourly earnings em- | per- per- 
every ploy- | cent- esnt- ploy-| cent- con? 
‘ ees age age ees age age 
plants ad 
cilled, nder 37.6 cents............._. 30| 0.8 0.8 || 82.5 and under 87.5 cents... __- 463 | 12.1] 74.0 
band under 42.5 cents._____. 34 9 1.7 || 87.56 and under 92.5 cents___...- 266 | 7.0} 81.0 
25 and under 47.5 cents.______ 48 | 1.2 2.9 || 92.5 and under 97.5 cents_____.- 237; 62) 87.2 
i.5and under 52.5 cents... ___- 101 | 2.7 5.6 || 97.5 and under 102.5 cents... __- 169 | 4.4] 91.6 
he pape Sand under 57.5 cents... ___. 223 | 5.8} 11.4 || 102.5 and under 107.5 cents____- 109 | 2.9] 94.5 
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were alst under 72.5 cents._.___- 413 | 10.8 | 42.2 || 125.0 cents and over_.......___. 25 .7 | 100.0 
under 77.5 cents_______ 378 9.9 62.1 
vorked f and under 82.5 cents___.___ 371 | 9.8] 61.9 Msn dnc natn aainhad 3, 814 |100.0 }...... 
hours an 





An outstanding characteristic of the industry is the dispersion of 
urnings. There is no pronounced single point of concentration. The 
toup of 82.5 and under 87.5 cents accounts for a larger proportion of 
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the total working force than any other, but another concentration jg 
in the class interval of 62.5 and less than 67.5 cents. 

Nearly half (47.9 percent) of the total labor force was paid 77.5 
cents an hour or more (slightly more than the average for the industry 
as a whole). Of the total employees, the earnings of 35.1 percent 
ranged between 77.5 and 97.5 cents, and 12.8 percent averaged as 
much as 97.5 cents an hour or more. 

It is significant also that of the 1,989 workers who earned less thay 
77.5 cents an hour, the earnings of the great majority tended toward 
that limit. Virtually two-thirds of these employees, for example, 
earned between 62.5 and 77.5 cents an hour, and more than one-fourth 
earned between 52.5 and 62.5 cents. Those earning under 52.5 cents 
accounted for less than one-tenth of the lower-paid workers, or only 5.6 
percent of the total working force. 


DIFFERENCES BY SKILL 


The average hourly earnings of skilled employees, of course, are the 
highest, amounting to 85.2 cents an hour. Semiskilled workers 
averaged 71.1 and unskilled, 62.0 cents. The range between the 
average earnings of the skilled and the semiskilled workers is thus 14.1 
cents and between the semiskilled and the unskilled 9.1 cents— 
altogether, a spread of 23.2 cents. 

The analysis of average hourly earnings is further amplified in table 
3, which shows the distributions of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers. Not only do earnings vary among the broad occupational 
groups, but there are likewise noteworthy differences within each 


group. 
TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings 
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A large proportion of the skilled employees (46.4 percent) was col- 
centrated within the 20-cent range of 77.5 to 97.5 cents. Nearly ® 
fourth (22.7 percent) of the skilled workers, however, received above 
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97.5 cents an hour, as compared with three-tenths (30.9 percent) 
' earning less than 77.5 cents. Although there was no very pronounced 
concentration of the skilled workers, the largest proportion was found 
in the class of 82.5 to 87.5 cents. 

For the semiskilled group, the workers were found mainly within 
a 30-cent range, 81.4 percent being paid from 57.5 to 87.5 cents an 
hour. There were, however, 7.6 percent who earned more than 87.5 
cents, and 11.0 percent received less than 57.5 cents. More of the 
semiskilled workers were found in the class of 62.5 and under 67.5 
cents than in any other single group, although concentrations also 
appear in the classes of 72.5 to 77.5 and 82.5 to 87.5 cents. 

In contrast with the skilled and semiskilled employees, there was a 
fairly well-defined modal concentration of the unskilled workers in the 
class interval of 57.5 to 62.5 cents. This class alone accounted for 
more than a fifth (20.6 percent) of the unskilled employees. There 
was also a secondary mode in the interval of 67.5 to 72.5 cents. It 
should be noted, however, that more than two-thirds of the unskilled 
workers are found within the 20-cent range of 52.5 to 72.5 cents. 
The earnings of 17.3 percent of the unskilled workers were below 52.5 
cents, and the earnings of 15.4 percent averaged more than 72.5 cents 
an hour. 

Considering the three distributions side by side, the number paid 
under 62.5 certs, which is slightly above the unskilled aver.ge, was 
54.9 percent for the unskilled, 21.3 percent for the semiskilled, and 
only 8.1 percent for the skilled. If 72.5 cents, or somewhat more 
than the semiskilled average, is taken as the upper limit, the percent- 
ages are 84.6 for the unskilled, 51.8 for the semiskilled, and 23.1 for 
the skilled. On the other hand, the percentage receiving 87.5 cents 
(somewhat above the skilled average) or more, amounted to 43.6 of 
the skilled employees, as compared with 7.6 of the semiskilled and 
only 1.9 of the unskilled. 


DIFFERENCES BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES 





There are a considerable number of occupations in the explosives 
industry. Because of the small number of employees involved in 
the total industry, however, most of the occupations were too 
small to justify the computation of separate averages. Hence it was 
necessary to group the individual occupations into related occupa- 
ional classes, for which averages are presented in table 4. For 
xample, acid operators include the following occupations: General 
sid operators, acid makers, acid concentrators, acid mixers, acid- 
ecovery operators, ammonium-nitrate operators, and sodium-nitrite 
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TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Ix, 


} * 
‘OSLves 























Workers, by Skill and Occupational Class, October 1937 
l —— 
Number Average Average erage 
Skill and occupational class of em- hourly weekly \ ekly 
ployees earnings hours | earning 

PE AE SS SALE ER ee 3, 814 $0. 771 41.3 | $31. 94 
SEES Ea oe Te eee 2, 055 . 852 41.5 | 35, 36 
PR ESSEC ae een a 197 . 828 42.8 | 35 46 
Black-powder line operators...................-_- Xe 87 . 684 43.0 | 29) 39 
Black-powder maker operators__................-.-- 263 . 764 41.2 | 81 53 
Eo non. Sc eacincdascsedenkonucs 107 . 766 41.0 31 44 
EE EES TTS Tk ee 241 . 880 41.0 | 36 7 
Po 90 . 813 42.0 | 34 1) 
RI, WO Ren cic ccc anen<-nesbonqeraenensecess 145 1.013 42.6 | 43. 12 
Mechanics, maintenance......................._--- 412 . 928 ~ 40.9 | 97 Og 
Nitroglycerin operators..................-...-...-.- 89 . 918 42.1 | 38 6F 
Packers, high explosives and black powder-_-_____-__- 128 . 745 40.1 9. 94 
Miscellaneous skilled, direct....................-..- 131 . 824 41.1 | 33. 84 
Miscellaneous skilled, indirect....................-.-. 165 . 879 42.1 36, 99 
et a eesasapeoeeuene 1,071 711 41.6 | 0, 57 
ES Se Sa ee ae 88 . 727 40.0 29, 12 
ale Ee ee CAE ER 407 . 716 40.5 29.09 
Miscellaneous semiskilied, SP idercsiventeececy 214 . 673 41.8 28. 00 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, indirect___.............- 362 .7233 43.1 81.17 
EE ST ee eee 688 . §20 40.1 24. 87 





Among the skilled workers, the highest paid occupation was that 
of foremen, which averaged $1.013 an hour. Maintenance mechan- 
ics, numerically the most important occupational class in the skilled 
group, was the next highest paid, with an average of 92.8 cents. 
Relatively high average earnings were also shown for the high explo- 
sive occupations of nitroglycerin operators (91.8 cents) and dynamite 
loaders (88.0 cents), The averages of the remaining occupational 
classes in high explosive manufacture were 82.8 cents for acid opera- 
tors, 81.3 cents for dynamite mixers, and 76.6 cents for dope-house 
operators. The averages of the two skilled occupations peculiar to 
black-powder manufacture were 76.4 ‘cents for black-powder maker 
operators and 68.4 cents for black-powder line operators, both of the 
averages being lower than the lowest-paid skilled occupation peculiar 
to the high explosive branch (76.6 cents, for dope-house operators). 
The packers, found both in high explosive and in black-powder 
plants, averaged 74.5 cents. 

As regards the semiskilled workers, however, it will be seen that 
the high explosive helpers averaged somewhat less than the helpers in 
black-powder plants. 


INFLUENCE OF COMPANY WAGE POLICIES ON EARNINGS 


When the analysis was first undertaken, an attempt was made to 
determine whether there was any distinctive difference in earnings 
between black powder and high explosives that would warrant treating 
them as separate industries The data were also studied for possible 


evidence of persistent regional differences. In both cases, it Wi} 


found that company wage policy overshadowed all other differences 
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As regards the industrial grouping of plants, there was a difference in 
the average hourly earnings of all workers in black powder (72.1 cents) 
and high explosives (78.4 cents). However, the figures for the “Other 
companies” show higher earnings in black powder (67.0 cents) than in 
high explosives (64.3 cents). Among the “Big Three’, this relation- 
ship is reversed, the respective averages being 77.4 and 82.7 cents. As 
indicated, the “Big Three’? predominate more in the high explo- 
sives than in the black-powder branch, thus accounting for the higher 
average in the former as compared with the latter for all establish- 
ments. In other words, the industry-wide averages appear to reflect 
corporate wage policy rather than differences in the two branches. 

The Bureau’s survey indicates that there are no well-defined geo- 
graphical differences in earnings in the explosives industry. It is true 
that the plant with the lowest average hourly earnings was in the 
South, and the plant with the highest average was in the North. 
There were, however, 3 southern plants with average earnings of more 
than 70 cents, while earnings in 11 of the northern and 2 of the far 
western plants averaged less than 70 cents. Moreover, of the four 
plants where hourly earnings averaged less than 60 cents, three were 
located in the North and only one in the South. None of the far 
western plants paid an average of less than 60 cents an hour, but in 
four establishments earnings were below the national average for the 
industry. 

More significant still is the fact that even within a single State earn- 
ings varied sharply. In Pennsylvania, the most important producing 
State, hourly earnings ranged from an average of less than 60 to more 
than 90 cents, a difference of 34.3 cents. In the same way, a difference 
of 29.5 cents an hour was shown between the earnings of the highest- 
and lowest-paid establishments in Illinois. Likewise, earnings in the 
four Washington plants showed a spread of 28.5 cents, the lowest plant 
being about as much below the national average as the highest plant 
was above it. 

There were striking variations in the average hourly earnings be- 
tween employees of the “Big Three” producers and those of ‘‘Other 
companies” in the explosives industry. On the average, the earnings 
of workers employed by the three leading companies in October 1937 
were 25.4 percent higher than those of workers employed by the 
smaller companies. Against an average of 81.9 cents for employees 
of the “Big Three,” the hourly earnings in the establishments of the 
“Other companies” averaged 65.3 cents. 

The difference in favor of the employees of the leading producers 
was most pronounced for the skilled workers, whose average earnings 
(91.0 cents) were 27.8 percent higher than the average (71.2 cents) 
in the smaller companies. The proportion of skilled workers was 
about the same in both groups of companies, the establishments of 
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the “Other companies” employing 54.7 percent of their force j) 
skilled jobs and the “Big Three’ 53.6 percent.* 

The relative difference in the earnings of the semiskilled (25.5 per. 
cent) was almost the same as for all employees. It was not quite gp 
great as the difference for skilled workers, and the absolute spreaq 
(from 75.9 to 60.5 cents) was less than for skilled wage earners. ‘There 
was a fairly considerable difference in the number of workers in sem). 
skilled occupations between the two groups of companies. Of each 
1,000 wage earners in the “Big Three,” there were 274 semiskilled 
workers; in the “Other companies” they numbered 300. 

Finally, in the case of the unskilled the wage difference was least 
marked. The ‘Big Three” paid 23.1 percent more than the “Other 
companies” (64.9 as against 52.7 cents an hour). But of each 1 ,(09 
workers in the larger companies, 190 were in unskilled occupations 
as compared with 153 in the smaller companies. 

Examination of table 5, which compares the percentage distribu- 
tion of employees in the “Big Three’’ with that in “Other companies,’ 
makes clear the basis of the peculiarly flat-topped distribution for the 
industry as a whole. That distribution combines the curve for 1,033 
employees in the “Other companies,”’ with a concentration between 
62.5 to 67.5 cents and with three-fifths of the workers paid 52.5 and 
less than 72.5 cents, and the curve for 2,781 wage earners in the “Big 
Three,’’ whose modal concentration is between 82.5 and 87.5 cents 
and less than one-third of whom receive under 72.5 cents an hour. 
The resulting composite for the industry as a whole does not describe 
conditions in either group of plants, but it shows as minor modes the 
points of concentration of both groups of companies. 

It is also significant to note that for practical purposes the “Big 
Three” plants had an effective minimum of 37.5 cents an hour, less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of their employees receiving under this 
amount. At the plants of the ‘Other companies,” by contrast, 2.8 
percent of the employees earned less than 37.5 cents. In the “Big 
Three” plants, in fact, very few of the workers (2.4 percent) received 
less than 52.5 cents, as against 14.0 percent of the employees of the 
“Other companies.’ Finally, nearly a fourth (24.3 percent) of the 
employees of the three leading producers received 92.5 cents or more 
an hour, but this class accounted for only 4.6 percent of the employees 
of the ‘Other companies.” 

The distributions on the basis of skill for the large and smal! com- 
panies are shown in table 5.6 Among the small companies, each of the 





‘The difference is more marked if a comparison is made excluding foremen. The 23 plants of the 
“Other companies” employed 25 foremen; there were 120 foremen in the 28 plants of the “Big Three.” 
In other words, the workers in some of the plants of the “Other companies” were supervised directly by t¢ 
plant manager or superintendent. Of the total number of wage earners, 52.3 percent in the plants of the 
“Other companies” were skilled workers other than foremen; in the “Big Three” plants, 49.3 percent. 

¢ The total number of skilled workers was 1,490 in the “Big Three”’ and 565 in the “Other companies ; 
the respective figures for semiskilled were 761 and 310, and for unskilled 530 and 158. 
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distributions had essentially a single mode. Each of the distributions 
of the “Big Three’ had several modes, reflecting further marked differ- 
ences in the wage policies of these companies, which were alike only 
in the fact that their wages were markedly higher than those of the 
small companies. In general, it may be said that the earnings of the 
semiskilled workers in the small companies were slightly lower than 
the earnings of the unskilled in the large companies, and that the 
earnings of the skilled in the small companies were slightly lower than 
the earnings of the semiskilled in the large ones. The small companies 
stood alone in having any considerable number of unskilled workers 
employed at less than 52.5 cents an hour; the large companies, in 
having a substantial proportion of skilled workers above 97.5 cents. 


















Taste 5.—Percentage Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Average Hourly Earnings, 
Type of Plant, and Skill, October 1937 


































‘*Big Three’”’ | ‘Other companies”’ 
Average hourly earnings ; 
Allem- : Semi- Un- | Allem- , Semi- Un- 

ployees | Skilled | cyitied | skilled | ployees| S€#led| cyined | skilled 

Under 37.5 eents............ intdinanne RS oe 0.2 2.8 1.4 2.3 8.9 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents___....._.-- 0.4 0.3 0.1 9 23 a 4.5 5.0 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents____....--.-- .5 .2 1.0 .6 3.4 1.2 1.3 15. 2 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents............. 1.5 2 :F 6. 6 5.6 1.4 6.7 18.4 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents.._......... 3.8 - 1.1 17.5 11.5 7.8 16. 2 15.2 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents..........___ 6.6 1.4 5.9 21.9 14.9 11.2 20.9 16.4 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents............- 8.7 3.7 14.5 15.1 17.6 17.7 21.0 10.8 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents.........._-.- 9.2 3.8 13.8 17.6 15.3 17.2 15. 2 8.8 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents......_....-- 10.3 6.0 19.4 9.0 8.9 12.7 6.1 iy 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents..........._- 11.4 11.4 15. 5 5.5 5.2 8.5 1.6 .6 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_........___- 14.8 17.8 17.5 2.6 5.0 6.9 4) aoe 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents..........._- 8.5 12.9 4.8 1.4 3.0 5.3 a yf ite gee 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents......._..... 7.9 12.8 3.3 5 1.6 8g ea a ke 
97.5 and under 102.5 cents.........__. 5.5 9.4 1.6 .4 1.5 A i Se Bate ae 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents____.....- 3.5 6.5 SE Uainimartccan’ 1.0 8 teh Revctagtl. tee 
107.5 and under 112.5 cents___..___.. 4.1 3 .5 a a of: Epitens< Aianttessetam 
112.5 and under 125.0 cents__._..__-- 2.5 5, og, tal aiatias ON age a BY bec EB.. Siew he 
125.0 cents and over__..........._..- .8 e ) SESE ae eee .2 my ee ee OTL ee 
ES IY SRS a eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Average earnings, all employees 

Nee wcawecs 81.9 91.0 75.9 64.9 65.3 71.2 60. 5 52.7 
































1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 













Although in general the average hourly earnings were conspicuously 
higher in the “Big Three” establishments, marked variations are 
shown among the plant averages of the three leading producers. This 
reflects in part the differences among them in wage policy and in part 
the differences between plants of the same company. (See table 6.) 
In two of the “Big Three” plants, earnings averaged between 60 and 
70 cents an hour, and in 13 more earnings ranged from 70 to 80 cents. 
In the remaining 13 of the “Big Three” plants, earnings averaged 
80 cents or more an hour. However, none of the plants of the three 


leading producing companies reported an average of less than 60 
cents. 
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In contrast, four of the plants of the “Other companies” had } yey. 
age hourly earnings of less than 60 cents an hour. Compared wit 
only two plants of the “Big Three,” as many as 12 of the establish. 
ments of the “Other companies” had an average of between 6() and 
70 cents which means that earnings in more than two-thirds 0! the 
“other” establishments averaged less than 70 cents an hour ( In 
the other hand, not a single plant of the “Other companies” reported 
an average of more than 80 cents, compared with nearly half of the 
plants of the “Big Three.”’ 


TaBLe 6.—Distribution of Explosives Plants, by Average Hourly Earnings, anid Type 
of Plant, October 1937 : 
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Weekly Hours 


FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


The full-time weekly hours in the explosives industry in October 
1937 were remarkably uniform, a 40-hour week being in effect in all 
except nine“of the plants covered by the survey. Only two of the 
plants had a workweek of less than 40 hours; of these, one operated 
on a 35-hour schedule, and the other worked 37% hours. Among 
the establishments that worked more than 40 hours a week, two 
operated 44 hours and five operated 48 hours. 

Both of the plants that reported a full-time week of less than 40 
hours were “Big Three” establishments. The “Other companies,’ 
by contrast, accounted for all of the plants that had a working sched- 
ule of more than 40 hours a week. Of the 44 establishments that 
had a 40-hour week, however, 16 were plants of the ‘Other companies.” 


ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


As stated previously, the actual working time of all employees in 
the explosives industry averaged 41.3 hours a week in October 1937. 
According to table 7, the actual working time of 58.3 percent of 
all employees in the industry was exactly 40 hours a week. lore 
than a fourth (28.5 percent) worked over 40 hours and more than 
an eighth (13.2 percent) had a workweek of less than 40 hours. 
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Although the working time of 28.3 percent of the employees exceeded 
40 hours, relatively few (7.6 percent) worked more than 48 hours a 
week. At the same time, comparatively few employees (3.1 percent) 
worked less than 32 hours a week. 

The average weekly hours amounted to 40.2 for the “Big Three’’ 
plants and 44.1 for plants belonging to the “Other companies.” 


Taste 7.—Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Weekly Hours, in October 1937 
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Weekly Earnings 
ALL WORKERS 


For all employees in the explosives industry, weekly earnings in 
October 1937 averaged $31.84. 

As shown in table 8, nearly a third of the workers (31.3 percent) 
were paid $35 or over a week, and 16.0 percent earned $40 or more. 
Only 6.1 percent received less than $20 weekly. The classification $30 
and under $35 accounts for a larger proportion of the total working 
foree than any other. 

The average weekly earnings amounted to $32.97 for employees of 
the “Big Three” companies, as compared with $28.79 for employees 
in the “Other companies,” or a difference of $4.18. 


TasLe 8.—Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Weekly Earnings, in October 1937 
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DIFFERENCES BY SKILL AND OCCUPATION 


Average weekly earnings, however, varied sharply between skills, 
ranging from $35.36 for skilled employees to $24.87 for unskilled em- 
ployees. Semiskilled workers averaged $29.57 a week. 
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Among the skilled employees, almost half (48.7 percent) e:rneq 
$35 or over a week, and more than a fourth (26.1 percent) recoiyed 
$40 or over a week. The weekly earnings of 8.4 percent of the 
skilled employees were less than $25 a week, but only 2.7 percen; 
earned under $20. (See table 9.) 

Of the skilled employees, foremen (with an average of $43.12) had 
the highest average weekly earnings. Other skilled employees w hose 
average weekly earnings were above the average for the group were 
acid operators, nitroglycerin operators, dynamite loaders, miscel|ane- 
ous skilled direct workers, and maintenance mechanics. Nitroglycerin 
operators, with an average of $38.65, had the highest weekly earnings 
of the nonsupervisory employees. Black-powder line operators had 
the lowest average weekly earnings ($29.39) of any of the skilled 
workers. (See table 4.) 

All except 14.4 percent of the semiskilled employees earned less 
than $35 a week, but only 6.0 percent were paid less than $20. The 
earnings of nearly four-fifths of the semiskilled workers ranged 
between $20 and $35 a week. (See table 9.) 

For the semiskilled employees, the highest weekly earnings were 
those of the miscellaneous indirect workers, who averaged $31.17. 
High explosive helpers, numerically one of the most important occu- 
pations in the industry, averaged $29.02 a week. This was slightly 
below the earnings of black-powder helpers, who averaged $29.12 a 
week. The lowest average for the group was that of the miscellaneous 
semiskilled direct workers ($28.09). (See table 4.) 

None of the unskilled employees earned $50 or more a week (com- 
pared with 4.5 percent of the skilled and 0.9 percent of the semiskilled 
workers), arid the earnings of only 5.5 percent of the unskilled workers 
exceeded $35 or more. For the unskilled group, there was a pro- 
nounced concentration in the class interval of between $20 and $25. 
the earnings of 5.5 percent of the unskilled employees were less than 
$15 a week. (See table 9.) 


TaBLe 9.—Percentage Distribution of Explosives Workers, by Weekly Earnings and by 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS IN MILLINERY MANUFACTURE 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


MILLINERY workers engaged by 193 firms earned an average of 
$1,106 in 1936, according to an estimate made by the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission, Inc.,' in connection with a study of the 
economic condition of the millinery manufacturing industry in the 
New York Metropolitan Area. Employees of the firms having the 
highest rates of profit received an average of $771 during that year, 
and in the firms reporting the lowest margin of profit the annual 
earnings amounted to $670. The report here reviewed is the work of 
the special commission mentioned. An impartial board of three mem- 
bers was set up early in 1936 under a joint agreement of the millinery 
workers’ union and the manufacturers’ association. This commission 
has jurisdiction over the millinery industry of the New York Metro- 
politan Area embracing the New York City and New Jersey markets. 
Two-thirds of the millinery manufactured in the United States origi- 
nates in this area. About 675 firms are registered with the commission. 
The data reviewed below represent returns covering firms that sup- 
plied substantially complete information. The commission believes 
that the reporting firms are, on the average, more efficient and more 
successful than nonreporting firms in the industry generally. 

Statistics compiled for 199 firms show that they were managed in 
both 1935 and 1936 by nearly 400 firm members and employed nearly 
5,000 workers. The average labor force of 193 firms was 26 workers 
each in 1936. This average is believed high, for the greater part of 
the firms in the market; a frequency distribution covering 265 firms 
shows that the typical plant employed 15 to 25 workers in 1936 and 
the majority of the plants had 5 to 40 employees. For this larger 
group the median number was 19 workers; half the firms employed 12 
to 30 workers; 25 percent from 3 to 12 workers; and another 25 percent 
from 30 to 115 workers. 

The total costs allocated to labor in 1936 increased 4.2 percent over 
the preceding year. However, in firms making the lowest-priced hats, 
that is $7.50 and under per dozen, there was a decrease of 1 percent 
in labor cost. The largest increase in labor cost, 7.8 percent, was re- 
ported for firms manufacturing millinery selling at $7.51 to $13.50 per 
dozen. The employees engaged in producing hats of this price repre- 
sented more than two-fifths of the total in the firms covered by the 
survey. 

Employment tended to remain fairly stable for all workers taken 
together, having increased about one-half of 1 percent in 1936 as com- 

‘ Brissenden, Paul F., and Lipshie, Joseph. The Economic Condition of the Millinery Manufacturing 


Industry in the New York Metropolitan Area, 1935-35. New York, Millinery Stabilization Commission, 
Ine. (1450 Broadway), 1937. Mimeographed. 
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pared with 1935. Among the various price groups, workers man)i so. 
turing the lowest-priced hats lost most heavily in employment. 

The commission concluded from its survey that in about half of {}ye 
firms average yearly earnings in 1936 ranged from $728 to about 
$1,273; in another quarter the average was from $1,273 to $2.\29. 
and in the remaining quarter average annual earnings amounte| to 
$178 to $728. The distribution of firms and workers is shown in {hye 
table following, according to the estimated average annual earnings 
of workers in 1936. ) 


Distribution of Firms and Workers in Millinery Manufacture, by Estimated { verage 
Annual Earnings, 1936 





. Average ' 
Num- ae Num- 
Average annual earnings ber of of Average annual earnings ber of 


firms workers firms 








a AA MOEA on ue A yi 5, 041 $1,100 and under $1,200 

—— ——===}} $1,200 and under $1,300 
$100 and under $200_______- 17 $1,300 and under $1,400 
$200 and under $300______. 94. ! $1,400 and under $1,500__- 
$300 and under $400 f 56. ! $1,500 and under $1,600- 
$400 and under $500 : 103.5 || $1,600 and under $1,700 
$500 and under $600 : 148 $1,700 and under $1,800 
$600 and under $700 416 $1,800 and under $1,900__- 
$700 and under $800_. K 240.5 || $1,900 and under $2,000___ 
$800 and under $900 219.5 || $2,000 and under $2,100___- 
$900 and under $1,000 585.5 || $2,100 and under $2,200 


$1,000 and under $1,100 632 | 

















The majority of the workers were employed in firms in which the 
average yearly earnings are from $600 to $1,700. Three intervals 
$900 and under $1,000, $1,000 and under $1,100, and $1,200 and 
under $1,300 account for 1,932 of the 5,041 employees covered by the 
figures. 


POPPI OOR 
REGULATION OF HOURS OF LABOR IN’ FRANCE 


IN ORDER to stimulate economic activity a decree ' was issued by tlie 
French Government May 24, 1938, fixing the method of making up lost 
time in industry and the procedure to be followed in the authorization 
of supplementary hours under the law of June 21, 1936, establishing the 
40-hour week. The decree was drawn up after consultation wit} the 
National Economic Council. The purpose of the decree is to simplify 
the procedure by which industrial and commercial undertakings may 
make up time lost for reasons other than because of a labor dispute, 
so that as far as possible unemployed workers may be put to work 
and industrial equipment may be fully utilized. It is stated that in- 
dustry had not taken sufficient advantage of the right to work sup- 
plementary hours or to rotate the working force so as to secure col- 
tinuous plant operation. 
1 France. Journal Official, May 25, 1938, p. 5909. 
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The decree provides that hours lost following a collective interrup- 
tion of work other than a strike or lock-out may be made up during the 
following 12 months, provided that notification of the interruptions 
and the method of making up the lost time is given to the labor in- 
spector in advance, or in case of unforseen interruptions, immediately 
afterward. Such supplementary hours may be authorized for a 
branch of industry either for a whole territory or for a region by a 
decree by the Minister of Labor, after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organization concerned. It is provided that the sup- 
plementary hours may not be distributed uniformly throughout the 
vear. In general, the regular working hours of an establishment or 
part of an establishment may not be increased more than 1 hour per 
day nor 8 hours per week. 

Regular employees may not be discharged for lack of work within 
| month after the period during which supplementary hours were 
worked, and such workers, if discharged after that period, must be 
given priority if additional workers of the same categories are required 
during the following 6 months. Failure to observe this provision will 
result in the withdrawal by the Minister of Labor of the permission 
to work the supplementary hours for the period of 1 year. In cases 
of extraordinary and prolonged unemployment in any occupation, the 
provision governing the making up of lost time may be suspended by 


the Minister of Labor. 
eroeeees 


EARNINGS OF PEASANTS ON STATE-OWNED FARMS 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


ON LARGE-SCALE farms (kolkhozys), owned and controlled by the 
Soviet Government, the work is performed on a cooperative basis by 
the peasants. These peasants are classified according to occupation, 
skill, and the comparative importance of the work they are perform- 
ing; and also by organizational groupings (i. e., whether they belong 
to an artel ' or brigade, or are shock workers or stakhanovites). 

They are paid largely in kind; i. e., in farm products—principally 
in grain, by weight. When the amount of products required by the 
Soviet Government procurement office as tax in kind has been 
delivered,? and a portion has been earmarked for the general improve- 
ment and development of the collective farm, the remaining portion 
is divided and awarded to the peasants as their earnings, according 
to & prescribed schedule. The number of days of work performed, 
ih aggregate and by individual workers, during a certain period of 
time (usually a season), serves as the basis for the calculation of 


KS 
' Monthly Labor Review, June 1932 (pp. 1345-1350). 
Asa later development, farm taxes are now paid largely in money (paper rubles). 
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earnings—so much grain by weight—per working day, the aniount 
depending upon yield of the farm, which in turn depends poy 
qualities of soil, climatic conditions, the efficiency of the workers, an 
to a large extent upon the Soviet farming policies. 

In order to provide compensation according to the comparatiye 
importance of occupation, skill, and efficiency, the number of days 
of work performed by higher classes of workers is weighted, and , 
certain proportionate number of working days:is added to the number 
of days actually worked. 

The annual report on the condition of 157,423 collective farms, o, 
about two-thirds of the entire number in the Soviet Union in 1937. 
showed an increase of earnings in grain per working day during 1936 
and 1937.° 

The number of kolkhozys which paid less than‘1 kilogram ‘ of grain 
per working day decreased considerably, while the number which were 
able to pay as much as 7 kilograms per working day increased during 
these 2 years. In 1935, 21.7 percent of all kolkhozys in Siberia paid 
less than 1 kilogram of grain per working day, and only 2.4 percent 
paid 7 or more kilograms; while in 1937 the number of kolkhozys 
paying less than 1 kilogram decreased to 4.7 percent, and the number 
paying 7 or more kilograms increased to 17 percent. In the eastem 
areas, more than 37.3 percent of all kolkhozys paid 7 or more kilograms 
of grain per working day in 1937. 

In the entire Soviet Union, earnings in kind per working day in 1$37 
had increased by 59 percent over those in 1935, and in a number oi 
districts even more. In Siberia these earnings were doubled, and in 
the central and eastern districts the increase in earnings was stil 
greater. 





* Izvestiia, Moscow, May 22, 1938 (p. 2). 
4 Kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, MAY 1938 


DURING May, when there was a further curtailment in employment 
in the larger manufacturing industries, the total separation rate 
was slightly higher than in April, and considerably higher than in 
May 1937. The discharge rate was somewhat lower than in May of 
last year, but the number of employees laid off was more than twice 
as high. Although the lay-off rate was slightly lower than in April, 
the accession rate was a little higher, as a result of increased hiring 
in a number of seasonal industries. 

The quit rate increased from 0.59 in April to 0.62 per 100 employees 
in May, but was less than half as high as in May 1937. The discharge 
rate in May was 0.13 as compared with 0.10 in April and 0.21 in May 
1937. The accession rate for May 1938 was 2.84 as compared with 
3.56 in May 1937. 

Of the 23 industries for which separate rates are published, 11 had 
lower lay-off rates than in April and 5 had lower lay-off rates than in 
May 1987. The May accession rate was above that for April in 15 


industries. Compared with a year ago 9 industries showed higher 
accession rates. 


All Manufacturing 


| The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 


nore than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
1 May employed more than 2,200,000 workers. The rates represent 
he number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
luring the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received 
rom representative plants in 144 industries. In the 23 industries 
or which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received 
rom representative plants employing approximately 25 percent of the 
orkers in each industry. These data include, for the first time, turn- 
ver rates for the printing and publishing industry under two classi- 
cations—book and job, and newspapers and periodicals. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, discharge, 
id lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1937 and 
r the first 5 months in 1938 for manufacturing as a whole. The 
erage monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 
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Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries 


















































a_ 
Class of rates , : ? , | Aver- 
and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. age 
it: 
es ed AEE US Oy es RE ee os Gem 
ay eae --| 1.271 1.19] 1.43 | 1.38 ] 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59 | 1.05 | 0.72 | 0.60) 1.25 
ischarze: 
ae EE BEE ESOS By te yal WEE UTS GRRE ABs ieee ape Peel 
NT. .ocachubite .2) 22 . 24 2 eal .19 .21 19 19 19 . 16 .14 . 20 
Lay-ofl: ' 
t wees eS §.45 | 3.7 e 7RS 3? 6 ee er ee ad oq0e ee ar 
7 . . caduteues 1.90 | 1.44 1,53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 | 5.99 | 7.77 2. 98 
Total separation: 
eae 6.08 | 4.39 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 |... --]_.___- RES TRS Aaa! See ene 7. Ts 
7. .csaimeion 3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87] 8.51] 4.43 
Accession: 
> RR ETS ERS REY fe FRA Sears RENT RR Se ee See eee . 
nt .. camerien<< 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74] 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84 | 1.79] 2.12) 3.55 





| Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Detailed turn-over rates for 23 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2 which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
reporting firms in May and April 1938 and May 1937. 


Tasie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 
























































; May | April | May | May | April | May | May | April May 
Class of rates 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 
—— and Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
SE Se ee, ee a es 0. 37 0. 47 1.41 0. 56 | 0. 46 1.92 0. 66 0. 68 1. 06 
ee ewe . 05 04 oe . 06 .09 . 5 . 08 on .19 
SRE i ar ae 9.91 4.71 1,81 | 10.82 6. 56 2. 92 5. 34 2. 66 4.78 
a 10. 33 5. 22 3.39 | 11. 44 7.11 5.19 6. 08 3. 46 6.03 
PRMMESCiias<codcnedecccés 1.91 2. 75 3.09 3. 81 5. 40 5. 53 1. 36 1.14 2. 52 
| | 

Brick, = wee terra Cement Cigars and cigarettes 
_...-----| 1.26} 0.83| 1.22] 0.71} 0.20) 1.32| 1.09] 1.23) 2.29 
Ree a . 08 18 32 .07 .09 .2B . 07 ome .10 
aT ae 5. 68 6. 24 2. 53 8. 57 8.90 1,19 . 64 1. 65 1.16 
i SE eee 7.02 7. 25 4.07 9. 35 9.19 2.79 1, 80 2.99 3. 55 
a, oe 10.13 | 10.09 4.92 8.92 | 11.29 6. 26 2.07 2. 00 2. 46 

Cotton manufacturing} Electrical machinery | * — 
NEES Ee 0. 92 0. 83 1. 57 0. 58 0. 47 0.99 0. 36 0. 39 | 1.39 
Ce me dees .18 .14 . 33 By . 08 .19 . 08 .07 .33 
SE aaa eae 4.39 3. 76 2. 46 5. 36 9.11 . 67 4.78 4. 5A 1.11 

8 Ts ee 5.49 4.73 4. 36 6. 05 9. 66 1. 85 5, 22 5. 00 2. 83 

. aT 400] 3.20) 3.20) 1.32] 96) 4.93) 131) 1.69 | 4. 34 

J 
Furniture Hardware Iron and steel 

eae 0. 42 0. 54 2. 48 0. 45 0. 44 1. 93 0. 35 0. 46 1. 04 
wee eeee 15 . 16 .41 .07 oan .19 . 04 . 04 .09 
ae 3.71 5. 91 2.18 4. 32 2. 55 1. 23 2. 75 3. 43 . 53 
a 4.2 6. 61 5. 07 4. 84 3. 10 3. 35 3.14 3.93 1. 66 
CEnvcereeéecesosveos| & 4 3. 52 5.13 . 90 . 94 3. 36 1.37 . 83 2. 86 
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TaBLE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified 
Industries—Continued 





es 


May | April| May | May | April| May | May | Apri!) Ma, 
Class of rates 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | ioss | 19" 





Knit goods Men’s clothing Petroleum refinj 





a tie . . 1. 08 4 ‘ 1.15 {| 0.19 
EELS EE ee 7 . .12 F ; . 04 .07 
ss SL A SS ere ; ’ 1. 76 5 ' 4.76 | 1.27 
Total separation ‘ j 2. 96 : ; 5.95} 1.53 

: 1, 75 . a 2.15 1.79 








Printing and publishing 





Radios and phono- 


graphs 
Book and job Newspapers 





0. 37 . 1.01 . ‘ 0. 49 
-17 : .18 ‘ . - 10 
2.77 " 3, 85 : : 1.11 
3. 31 . 5. 03 : , 1.7 
2. 96 , 5. 10 ‘ , 3. 02 





Rubber tires 





0. 43 . . " , 0. 70 
. 25 , ‘ ‘ . .09 
1. 53 . . . , . 85 
2. 21 . . : . 1. 64 
3. 04 . r . ‘ 1.02 








Slaughtering and Woolen and worsted 
meat packing good 





0. 45 

.14 
Lay. 4.51 
Total separation 5. 10 
i istekdetonreneastncdage= 7. 29 














1 Data not available. 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, JUNE 1938 


Summary 


FED by a sharply increased volume of current applications for em- 
ployment, the file of active applicants of the United States Employ- 
ment Service rose during June 4.1 percent above the May level to a 
2-year high of 7,830,940. This marked the eighth successive increase 
in the file. At the same time, in the absence of any general revival of 
employment, the number of persons placed, although totaling nearly 
a quarter of a million, declined slightly from May. 

The increase in applications from May to June was at least partly 
seasonal; a similar increase has been recorded in each of the last 4 
years. This is especially true of new applications, i.e., persons 
registering with the Service for the first time, which normally increase 
after the close of the school year. New applications in June were 
13.8 percent more than in May, compared to an increase of 16.5 per- 
cent in the corresponding months in 1937 and 20 percent in 1936. 
The total volume of applications, both new and renewed, exceeded a 
million for the sixth consecutive month and were more than double 
the number for June 1937 and 75 percent greater than for June 1936. 

A spring peak in the number of persons placed is customarily reached 
in May, followed by a decline in June. The decline in June 1938 
(1.2 percent) was smaller than in either of the 2 preceding years, but 
the volume of placements remained one-third below the 1937 level. 
Placements in public employment, though slightly increased from 
May, were only a little more than half as numerous as in June 1937. 
The decline from May to June was principally in placements in private 
employment, which dropped 1.5 percent to 163,772. Most of the drop 
was in placements of women in temporary employment. Placements 
of men, in both temporary and regular employment, remained almost 

uchanged from May. Nevertheless, the total of private placements 
was one-fourth below the level of June 1937. 

The active file of war veterans at the end of June was 443,198, or 

7 percent less than the May total. Placements of veterans during 
he month numbered 13,644, a decline of 6 percent from the preceding 
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month. Veterans placed in private employment, however, wer only 
2 percent fewer in June than in May. Applications were unchange( 
at 50,207. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1939 


Percent of change fron 
Number nent 
May 1938! 





Activity 
June 1937 





Total applications_____- Papen per ADS Sk OL aha Pe PEE 
New applications 
Renewals 

Total placements 
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+137.8 | 
+68. 
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=27. 
—46. ! 
—4.1 
+56. | 
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i Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, June 1938 





Percent of change from 





Activity 


Number 


May 1938 ! 


June 1937 





Total applications 
New applications 
Renewals 


SEE 


+64. : 
+145. f 
+28. 


June 1936 


_ 


—37. § 
—33. 2 | 


Steerese 


- 


— 
— 














1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


Trend During 1937-38 


The recent record of unemployment is clearly reflected in the reports 


of the Employment Service for the year ending June 30, 1938. The 
introduction of unemployment-benefit payments in many States early 
in 1938 would have increased the coverage of the employment offices 
in any event; but applications began to rise before benefits were pay- 
able and in States where payments have not yet begun. Early in the 
fall of 1937 an increase in the volume of applications was evident. 
This continued at an accelerated pace during the winter and spring, 
bringing the 1937-38 total of applications above 12 million, an increase 
of 43 percent over the preceding year. More than half of these were 
from applicants never previously registered with the Service, who 
increased by nearly 70 percent for the year. 

The active file at the end of June 1938 was 56 percent above the 
corresponding figure for 1937. That this was not entirely the resul 
of benefit payments is evident from the rise of 31 percent in the active 
file of a selected group of non-benefit-paying States, compared to 
percent in a comparable group of States in which benefits were being 
paid. 
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Nearly 3 million placements were effected by the Service during 
the year, almost a third short of the total for the year before. The 
createst declines, however, were in placements in public employment 
at prevailing wages and on relief projects. In spite of unfavorable 
conditions, private placements during 1937-38 numbered just under 
9 million, only 6.6 percent below the level of the preceding year. 














Detailed Reports of Activities During June 1938 
Detailed data on the activities of the Service are given in tables 
3 and 4. 


TaBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1938 
TOTAL 





Placements Applications 







































































































Private New Active i: 
Division and Field ~ file, sonal 
State p. | Visits June 30, | visits 
Total! Per- | Regu- | Pub- Total Per- | 1938 
cent of lic cent of 
Num- lar Num- 
I change . t change 
er from (over 1 er from 
May? month) May ? 
United States. _ | 246, 285/163, 772 —1)} 68, 399/76, 724) 129, 596) 1, 364, 455|803, 470 +-14/7, 830, 940) 10,136,571 
New England..| 9,240) 6,573 ~ 4 4,511| 2,609) 4,794 95, 464) 64, 313 +9| 769, 014)1, 287, 883 
Maine.......- 2,135; 1,104 +84 899; 1,031) 1,654 10, 963) 5, 222 +11 46,461) 108, 998 
ees 1,430; 1,009 —26 816 331 543 8, 258) 4,089 +5 44, 876 82, 745 
Vermont... .- YO4 641 —0 398 352 390 3,748) 1, 666 —ll 20, 944 22, 130 
) eek re 1,574) 1,146 —25 780 428 Wl 30, 853) 22, 894 +2) 381,517) 611,478 
) PRE = ae 657 596 +13 423 42 265 19, 736) 15, 432 +26 89,698) 201,419 
Connecticut _-. 7 21, 906) 15, 010 185, 518); 261,113 
Mid, Atlantic. - . i 347, 561/216, 155 -+-6)2, 121, 641) 2, 658, 149 
New York....| 15,403) 12,177 —7 5, 225) 2,485) 3,470) 206, 024/123, 721 +3) 634, 284/1, 206, 556 
New Jersey...| 3,382| 2,981 —4 1, 437 392; 2,525 38, 869) 20, 190 +17| 239,192 92, 221 
Hibh-cscadiciaechaet 10,537) 8, 245 —10 3. 193) 3,839) 5,510) 102,668) 72,244 +-6)1, 248, 1651, 269, 372 
E. N. Central__| 34,965) 26, 297 —11) 12,383) 7,393) 21,381) 304, 630/182, 331 +-33) 1, 514, 403) 1, 353, 524 
Pe ey ee 8,538; 5,821 —18 2, 689| 2,576) 5,325 58, 852) 34, 491 +20) 437,053) 225, 204 
Indiana__.._- 4,967| 4,357 +6 2, 363 610; 4,161 51, 002) 36, 306 +13) 189,493) 416,051 
Illinois.......} 11,180) 9,475 —16 3, 577) 1,391) 7,228 60,045) 24,119 +14) 344,321) 181, 585 
Michigan.....| 4,082) 2,178 —20 1,041) 1,386) 2,193 91, 878) 70,415 +71| 406,933) 300, 550 
Wisconsin....| 6,198) 4, 466 +4 2,713) 1,430) 2,474 42, 853) 17,000 +22) 136,603) 230,044 
W. N. Central. _| 26, 766) 14, 351 +2 6, 431/11, 908) 14,215) 104,895) 49, 405 +18] 687,868) 417,316 
Minnesota... 5,333) 4,070 $9 2, 226; 1,144) 4,085 30, 473) 12, 116 +16; 211,900) 183,574 
_, eee 6,219) 3, 146 —8 1, 226) 2,855) 2, 888 21, 516) 10,795 +22 86, 554 73, 928 
Missouri... __. 4,043) 2,516 —10 1, 156) 1,526) 2,770 25, 394) 14, 274 +18) 203,816 , 
m, Dee... 2,160; 1,388 +4 707 769 976 5,048) 2, 196 +41 30, 659 22, 894 
6. peak. o . 1, 864 647 +9 281) 1, 208 4192 4, 284) 2,040 +15 39, 718 14, 586 
Nebraska_.... 3.967) 1,318 +8 530) 2,648) 1,737 8,594) 3,977 +12 54, 129 32, 807 
ansas....._. 3,180) 1, 266 +35 305) 1,758) 1, 267 9, 586) 4,007 +11 61, 092 2h, 524 
South Atlantic_| 31, 160 15, 308 —15 8, 110/15, 389) 12,687) 155, 379) 96, 284 +8) 949, 067)1, 485, 917 
Delaware.....| 1, 353 910 ~2 200 437 497 3, 184) 1,340 +9 13, 499 12, 344 
Maryland... 3,078) 2,080 +8 1,335; 998) 1,821 19, 306) 13, 143 +22 92,673) 249, 326 
) i SS 2,355) 2,215 —10 1, 002 140 1 14, 223; 5,440 +26 43, 984 79, 094 
Virginia. ._... 4,558) 2,375 —40 1, 741| 2,136; 2,096 18, 290) 11, 572 —Il1 89,707| 162,735 
Gis ou 2,917; 1,207 +0 770) 1,675) 1, 202 24, 635) 18, 567 —8} 228,610| 369,470 
_ ER SS 7,222) 4,155 —14 2, 059) 3,062) 2, 245 31, 448) 20, 820 +21} 162,206) 484,575 
8 D). --tdhdinen 2, 887 708; +21 311} 2,161) 1,457; 14,426) 7,866) +17) 83,222) 54,771 
Georgia... ._. . 1,658, —23 692] 3,646; 3,028] 21,583) 11,431) +11) 145,506) 47,974 
pi Wey ae . ~ Mibaaned 0} 1, 134 211 8, 284) 6,105 +18 89, 660 23, 628 
E. 8, Central__. 16,793) 6,575 —15 4, 081)10,037| 5,149 83, 215) 51, 517 +17| 518,311) 614,043 
Kentucky___. 3, 178 810 —35 389) 2, 243 587 16, 424) 8, 533 —4| 120,990 29, 742 
Tennessee..._| 4,309] 2, 399 +6} 1,520) 1,910) 2,066) 16,484) 12,006; +36) 150,698! 232,912 
Alabama ae 3,553) 1,759 —4) 1,049) 1,745) 1,150 27, 685| 17, 628 +17) 174,721) 231,427 
Mississippi_..| 5,753! 1,607! +31! 1,123! 4,139! 1,346! 22,622! 13,350! +20! 62,902! 119, 962 


' Includes 5,789 security-wage placements on work-relief projects, 
Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
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Placements Applications 
Private . New Active 
tate ou, 
Total Per” | Regu- | Pub- Total + + 
Num- |Centof| “jar lic Num- | ce2t of 
ber |°D8D8e) (over 1 ber |Change 
from month) from 
May May 
W. 8S. Central__| 47, 496) 39, 530 —4 8,771) 7,660) 34,109) 112, 202) 61, 392 +7) 462,983) 991, 992 
Arkansas..... 3,303} 2,726 —38 307 391; 1,011 7,555) 4,918 —O}. 71,174 21, 640 
Louisiana_...| 2,667| 1,926; —33) 1,321) 740) 1,960) 23,202) 15, 686 +4! 110,074) 152.37 
Oklahoma....| 6,222] 5,273 —2 569} 926 1,401 10, 542) 4,742 +3 36, 944 40). 635 
, «ss 35, 304) 29, 605 +5) 6,574) 5,603) 29,737; 70,903) 36,046) +11) 244,791! 777, 249 
Mountain -.-.-- 19, 889) 13,034) +58) 5,105) 6,764) 7,975) 52,971) 23,296) +40) 206,951! 275, o4¢ 
Montana_.-__. 3,315} 1,739) +126 997| 1,559) 1,814 8,682) 3,604) +134 37,885) 45,577 
ee 227) 2,374 +63 530 853; 1,030 9,102) 3,349 +49 10,703; 29, 498 
Wyoming....| 1,439 530 +13 286; 888 316 3,689) 1, 241 +11 8,448} 17.976 
Colorado.....} 5,818} 4,697 +74 1, 617) 1,106) 1,674 12, 297} 5,425 +19 58,951} 57, 208 
New Mexico.| 1,374 673 —21 300 695; 1,377 3, 626; 2,129 +24 29, 330} 23, 398 
Arizona_.....| 1,740) 1,145 +36 594 565 643 6, 834) 3, 291 +35 29, 510 49, 000 
. eee 1,924) 1,300) +120 366 627 486 6,725; 3,349 +46 28,205; 44.1% 
Nevada. .-.... 1, 047 576 +2 415 471 635 2, 016 818 +20 3, 919 9, 237 
en 28, 456) 20,379 +17 9,031) 8,004) 17,449) 106,321) 57,190 +-3| 593, 490) 1, 040, 090 
Washington _. 788; 2,009 +72 569 726; 1,410 11,843) 6,452 +7} 119,250) 62,238 
Oregon. _..... 5,019) 3,749 +82 2, 590} 1,270) 2,138 12, 557} = &, 635 +10 98,132) 159,314 
California__..| 20,649) 14, 621 +3 5, 872) 6,008) 13, 901 81,921) 42, 103 +1) 376,108) 817,938 
Alaska. ........ 1, 524 120 +7 52 151 146 740 602 —2 1, 982 8, 727 
Hawaii......... 674 202; +104 69 93 186 1,077 985 +2 5, 230 3, 074 
MEN 
Placements Applications 
Private New Active 
Division and State a. 
Percent =e Percent) 1938 
Total ! ao. of Regular Public | Total ss of 
change | (over 1 . ber change 
from | month) from 
May? May? | 
United States_.........-...- 175, 323 | 94, 153 —0 | 31,613 | 75,766 |993, 854 |554, 278 +10 |6, 173,178 
New England__........--- 5,732 | 3,114] —13| 2,113 | 2,567 | 60,856 | 37,732| +9) 548,461 
Sa ae 1, 470 442 +43 335 1, 028 8, 078 3, 394 +22 | 35, 485 
New Hampshire... -- 1, 109 796 | —28 602 313 | 5,224 | 2,303 —1| 31,93 
Vermont.-......--..---- 650 297 —7 160 352 | 2,744 | 1,133 —23 | 16,109 
Massachusetts... ...-..- 930 509 —21 326 421 | 20,627 | 14, 658 +6 | 276, 00! 
Rhode Island.-...-..--- 260 211 +d 134 37 | 11,173 | 7,874 | +32 | 57,22 
Connecticut. ........-- 1, 313 859 —13 556 416 | 13,010 | 8,370 +2 | 131,10 
Middle Atlantic. -.........- 18, 200 | 10, 443 —5 | 4,429 | 6,597 |236,430 |136, 336 —2 1, 625, 385 
New York.----- 9, 412 6, 210 —8 2, 427 2, 466 |135,746 | 74, 237 —4) 44, 454 
New Jersey......-.-.-.- 1, 251 854 —3 469 388 | 27,452 | 13, 752 +11 | 192, 7% 
Pennsylvania-......... 7,537 | 3,379 —2| 1,533 | 3,743 | 73,232 | 48,347 —2 | 985, 101 
East North Central__....-- 20, 184 | 11, 738 —14 | 4,553 | 7,276 |232,813 |137,923 +28 |1, 271, 789 
itickhiocdtiaonant 5,066 | 2,404 —25 946 | 2,538 | 45,335 | 26, 301 +17 | 372,08 
BD ctiekiccucsoed 2,414 | 1,815| +13 724 599 | 36,630 | 26,113 +6 | 154,24 
, Sars 5,951 | 4,316 —20 | 1,365 | 1,374 | 43,808 | 15,723 +9 | 271, 718 
DE iincctisnnocn se 2,896 | 1,021 —29 347 | 1,366 | 75,650 | 58,213 +64 | 359, 450 
Wisconsin............. 3,857 | 2, 182 +9 | 1,171 | 1,390 | 31,390 | 11,573 | +15) 108,38) 























1 Includes 5,404 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1938—Cont ie 
WOMEN 





Placements Applications 
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Oo egular ne 30, 
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1 Includes 958 public placements and 385 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
3 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
3 Partially estimated. 
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TaBLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1938 
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SUMMARY FOR JUNE 1938 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


THERE was a further decline of about 60,000 in nonagricultural em. 
ployment in June, due primarily to reductions in factory working 
forces. In other major lines of activity employment was relatively 
stable except for seasonal changes. The figures do not take account of 
workers in agriculture or on Works Progress Administration and other 
Federal Emergency Projects. 

Most of the larger industrial States of the East and North reported 
employment declines in June, including Michigan, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Among the industries contributing 
to the decline were automobiles, steel, machinery, shoes, textiles, and 
clothing. 

There was an increase during June in the number of workers engaged 
on most of the works programs financed from Federal funds, as indus- 
trial employment continued to decline. The most marked gains 
occurred on work projects of the National Youth Administration, on 
Federal projects under The Works Program, and on construction 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations. In the regular 
services of the Federal Government increases occurred in the execi- 
tive and legislative services and decreases occurred in the judicial 
and military services. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


In manufacturing industries, it is estimated that about 132,000 
wage earners were laid off between mid-May and mid-June, a redue- 
tion of 1.9 percent. Factory pay rolls were reduced by 2.9 percet 
or approximately $4,100,000 a week. Ordinarily factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls decline from May to June, as indicated by the 
fact that during the period 1919 to 1937, inclusive, June employment 
has shown declines 10 times and June pay rolls 11 times. Since 
June 1937, when factories were operating near recovery peak levels 
the number of wage earners in factories had been reduced by one- 
fourth or 2,110,000 and weekly pay rolls by 35 percent or $72,600,000. 
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As in earlier months, the principal declines in manufacturing em- 
ployment were reported by the heavy industries; particularly in 
machinery, steel products, automobiles, and railroad repair shops. 
The durable goods industries as a group reduced employment by 3.5 
percent from May, while the nondurable goods industries reported a 
decline of 0.8 percent. Seasonal curtailments reduced forces in fac- 
tories manufacturing women’s clothing, shoes, and silk, while labor 
disputes affected carpet mills and rayon factories. 

Most of the manufacturing employment gains were seasonal, such 
as those in canning, ice cream, and other food industries. Increases 
in woolen mills, shirt factories, and millwork were either greater than 
seasonal or contraseasonal. 

In the nonmanufacturing industries employment changes were, for 
the most part, small. Mining employment was generally curtailed 
except for anthracite mines, which added 4,600 men, a gain of 6.0 
percent. About 10,000 bituminous-coal miners and 3,000 metal miners 
were laid off as business slackened, and year-round hotels had 5,000 
fewer workers. Retail and wholesale firms reduced their staffs by 
7,000 and 1,600 employees, respectively, largely because of seasonal 
declines in sales. ‘The principal reductions in retail trade employ- 
ment were reported by firms dealing in general merchandise (0.5 
percent), automobiles and accessories (1.2 percent), furniture (1.6 
percent), farmers’ supplies (6.5 percent), and jewelry (1.4 percent). 
Small seasonal increases were reported by retail stores dealing in food, 
apparel, lumber and building materials, and coal, wood, and ice. 
Wholesale firms selling dry goods and apparel had 1.8 percent fewer 
employees, and wholesale dealers in furniture and housefurnishings 
reported a reduction of 0.7 percent in their forces. A seasonal expan- 
sion in employment was reported by wholesale firms selling lumber 
and building materials, farm products, groceries and other food 
products, tobacco, and petroleum and petroleum products. 

Public utility companies as a group reported virtually no change in 
employment as the declines reported by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and firms operating electric railroads and motorbuses were 
offset by the gain in light and power companies. 

Employment in the private building construction industry (which 
does not include construction projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration or the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or by regu- 
lar appropriations of the Federal, State, and local governments) 
showed an increase of 0.2 percent, as against June gains ranging from 
3 to 6 percent in recent years. 

_ Laundries and dyeing and cleaning establishments reported seasonal 
increases of 0.5 percent and 0.9 percent, respectively ; insurance firms 
had 0.4 percent more employees than in May; and brokerage firms 


reduced their forces 1.4 percent, a continuation of the monthly declines 
which began in May 1937. 
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Class I railroads employed 914,765 workers in June, including ¢ 
tives, officials, and staff assistants, according to a preliminary {,}y. 
lation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This was 9, /99 
workers more than were reported for May, a gain of 1.1 percent 
June pay rolls for railroads were not available when this report was 
prepared. Pay rolls for May amounted to $138,698,266 and fo; 
April to $139,631,127, a decrease of 0.7 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners averaged 34.4 hours of 
work per week in June, a decline of 0.2 percent since May. ‘Their 
average hourly earnings were 64.8 cents or 0.3 percent lower than iy 
the preceding month, and{theirfaverage*weekly earnings ($22.30) 

were 1.0 percent lower. 


ecu- 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, June 1938 (Preliminary Figures) 
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| Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures. 

2 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in Jan 
issue of the er pet “Employment and Pay Rolls.”’ : 

5 Average ly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly al 
Review dated cation than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the April issue), 0 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly super 

® Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


More hours worked per week were reported by 9 of the 14 nol- 
manufacturing industries for which man-hour data are available. 
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| The outstanding increase was 20.7 percent in anthracite mining. 
Average hourly earnings were slightly larger for 7 of the nonmanufac- 
turing industries and average weekly earnings were higher for 9 of 
the 16 nonmanufacturing industries covered. 

Prior to January 1938, the wording of the definition on the schedules 
for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and brokerage 
and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher-salaried employees 
such as corporation officers, executives, and others whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. These employees have, for the most part, always 
been excluded from employment reports for other industries, and 
beginning with January it was requested that they be omitted also 
for the industries named above. For this reason, the average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings for these industries are not comparable with the figures appearing 
in these reports dated earlier than January 1938. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings in 
June 1938 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals except in the few industries 
for which data are not available, are presented in table 1. 

















Public Employment 





During June more workers were employed on P. W. A. construction 
projects than in any month since November 1937. Of the 117,000 
at work, 24,000 were engaged on Federal and non-Federal projects 
financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds and 93,000 on 
projects financed from funds provided by the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937. Pay-roll disbursements 
totaled $9,774,000 in June, $569,000 higher than in the preceding month. 

A marked seasonal expansion in road construction during the month 
accounted in large part for substantially increased employment on 
projects financed by regular Federal appropriations. Employment 
in June on these projects totaled 222,000—19,000 more than in May 
and 35,000 more than in June 1937. Gains in employment were 
registered on all types of projects with the exception of building con- 
struction, electrification, naval vessels, and water and sewerage proj- 
ects. Total pay-roll disbursements in June amounted to $21,363,000. 

In June nearly 3,000 workers were employed on construction proj- 
ects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, fewer than 
in any month since the Bureau first began collecting data on the pro- 
gram in April 1934. The June employment figure was virtually the 
same as for May. Pay-roll disbursements, on the other hand, were 
somewhat higher in June ($493,000 compared with $460,000 in May), 


because of the increase in the number of man-hours worked during 
the month. 
82785—38——13 
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Employment on projects operated by the Works Progress A(\min. 
istration continued to increase. The number at work in Jupp 
amounted to 2,767,000, a gain of 88,000 from May and of 747,000 from 
June 1937. Pay rolls in June amounted to $145,943,000, an increase of 
$38,968,000 compared with June of last year. The upward trend jy 
employment on Federal projects under The Works Program continued 
during the month, the 37,000 added to the pay rolls increasing the tot] 
number working to 288,000. Pay-roll disbursements on these projects 
amounted to $15,163,000. Employment on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration increased sharply. Data on employ- 
ment and pay rolls for Student Aid projects in June will not be avail. 
able until next month. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government increases in the 
number working were reported for the executive and legislative services 
and decreases were reported for the judicial and military services, 
Of the 858,000 employees in the executive service in June, 116,000 were 
working in the District of Columbia and 742,000 outside the District. 
Force-account employees (employees who are on the Federal pay roll 
and are engaged on construction projects) were 7 percent of the total 
number of employees in the executive service. The Post Office De- 


partment, the Department of Agriculture, and the Works Progress 
Administration were among the agencies reporting increases in employ- 


ment, while the War and the Treasury Departments reported decreases. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, June 1938! (Preliminary 
Figures) 
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516, 115 
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137, 876, 630 


2, 967, 134 
2, 393, 532 
14, 237, 636 





1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 


? Includes force-account and su 
and pay-roll 
3 Revised. 


4 Data covering P. W. A. prctects Semmens 
data are not shown under T orks 
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technical employees shown under other classifications ' 
the extent of 103,114 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,381,719 for June and 102,716 employes 
disbursements of $12,803,923 for one 
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§ Includes 97 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $8,345 for June “x; 80 employees and pay-roll dis 


bursements of $6,7. 
* Not available. 
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Employment in the Civilian Conservation Corps continued to 
decrease, dropping to the lowest point since September 1937. In 
June 294,000 workers were in camps, a decline of 12,000 compared 
with May and of 30,000 from June 1937. Of the total number in 
camps in June, 251,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve officers, 300 
nurses, 1,500 educational advisers, and 36,000 supervisory and tech- 
nical employees. Monthly pay-roll disbursements for all groups of 
workers amounted to $13,506,000. 

The number of workers on roads financed wholly from State or 
local funds increased 6,000 in June. Of the 180,000 working, 160,000 
were engaged on maintenance projects and 20,000 on new road 
construction. Pay rolls for both types of road work amounted to 
$12,060,000 in June, an increase of $673,000 from May. 


PPPOP OOD 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR MAY 1938 
Industrial and Business Employment 


\ MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of May, insofar as industrial and business employment is 
concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Monthly data on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 89 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples 
are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings for March, April, and May 1938, are presented in table 1. 
he March and April figures may differ in some instances from those 
previously published because of revisions necessitated by the inclusion 
of late reports and other causes. 
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Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by <iyid 
ing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments }\ th. 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As a! ro. 
porting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average }) oy; 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily })aseq 
on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size 
and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month 
to month and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are not 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however 
is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to 
indicate the general movements of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The changes from the preceding month, expressed as per- 
cents, are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3 for 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable and _ non- 
durable goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by 
months, from January 1937 to May 1938, inclusive. The accompany- 
ing chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls 
from January 1919 to May 1938. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manv- 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In 
May 1938 reports were received from 25,947 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 3,827,547 workers, whose weekly earnings were 
$84,840,451. The employment reports received from these establish- 
ments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manv- 
facturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the 
wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundres, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and 
insurance relate to all employees, except corporation officers, execu- 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. [or 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TaBie 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing In¢ist;i,, 
Combined and in the Durable and Nondurable Goods Groups ' 
{Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 





i 


Total Durable goods ? Nondurable goods: 





Employ- Employ- 


Employ- 
Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls Ms 


ment 





1937 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 193 





96. 5 
99. 0 
101. 1 


90.7 . ‘ " . ‘ 103. 0 
95. 8 ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 105, 2 
101.1 ‘ ' ‘ b . 106. 1 
102. 1 104. 9 ; ‘ ’ ‘ , 105. 9 
102. 3 105, 2 t 9. . ’ L 104.8 
101, 1 102.9 : ‘ 103. 5 


101.4 100. 4 ' , 104. 1 
103. 8 \ , ..--}| 106.9 
100. 1 ° . 107. 3 


a A : 103. 6 
Nove ber._......... " . : : 97.3 


December __ ‘ ; ‘ 4 93.3 


OI bo 











Average 99.3 |. : 5. . 103. 4 
































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
2 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
omvionent railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and 
ass products. 
. 3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their products, leather and its 
manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied 
a products of petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not 
ncluded in other groups. 


TasLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


Industries, January 1937 to May 1938! 
{12-month average 1929=100] 





Bituminous-coal 


C Quarrying and non- 
mining 


Anthracite mining metallic mining 


Metalliferous mining 





} 
Employ- | 
ment 


Employ- 


Employ- 
“ ment 


ment 


; Employ- _—— 
Pay rolls Pay rolls ment Pay rolls Pay rolls 





B 
E 











February - - __- 
eh 


oowrn 
ISSsesR 


55.4 
49.0 
51.3 








Average_. . 46.9 ’ . 74.0 















































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except anthracite and bituminous-co®! 
mining, -round hotels, laundries, and ne and cleaning, will be found in the ebeiary 1935 and sub- 
sequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Indexes for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year 
round hotels, laundries, and Sms 8 from Jonmetz 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 


aT eeied and are presented in the January 1938 issue of ‘Employment and Pay Rolls.”’ 
evised. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 





Industries, January 1937 to May 1938—Continued 
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Crude-petroleum 
producing 


Telephone and tele- 
graph 


Electric light and 
power, and manu- 
factured gas 


Electric-railroad and 
motorbus  opera- 
tion and mainte- 
nance 3 








Month 




















Average... 





























= Pay rolls — Pay rolls — Pay rolls —- Pay rolls 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 | 1938 

72.7| 75.3| 61.2) 68.2] 74.4) 77.8) 83.6) 93. 7] 92. 1/293. 8) 92.3) 98.9] 72. 5|272.3) 68.0) 70.6 
73. 5|274. 2) 64. 11/269. 6] 74.8) 75. 7| 82. 2)289.9] 92. 2)292. 6) 93.6) 98. 5] 72. 5)271. 2) 68.7) 70.2 
74. 2) aa 63.9) 68. 0] 75. 4/274. 9) 87. 2/292. 6] 92. 4|292. 0) 94.8) 98.6} 72.6) 70.8) 69.2) 69.9 
75. 8| 73.8) 67.7) 68.0] 76.6) 74.8) 86.3) 91.6] 93. 1) 91.8) 95. 5)297.6) 72.9) 71.1) 69.4) 70.0 
76. 7| 73.2| 68.2| 66.8] 77.7) 75.0) 89.5) 91.3] 94.6) 91.7) 97.9) 97.4] 73.3) 70.6) 70.1) 71.2 
+ 70. 4)... 2. , | ee 88. 6)____- 06. 3] _...- 100. 4)____- _ * ee , > ae 
78. 5|....- ) 5 =  } a 7 UO} Fa , * Fea |) am 
|) 1, , eee 79. 8}... .- 92. 1i_...- 98. 3)____- 102. 6]____. 7a. 42... | Seas 
> ee » * Oe 79. 8}... 3 S....- 98. 6)_____ 104. 0} _____ , fy ae i = 
ft aS 69. 9)_.__- _ i 94.9)_____  § eae 105. 3)... © Peer :, © eee 
|) |} Bow 78. 9)... Bs th co cull Wie Olsson 108. 8] ....- > Ee 5 ae 

. | See 69. 8) ..... , < ae _) eet’ 3 aoe 102. 4|_____] 72. 8}__- 8 oh 
3 oe | Rea _ mm Tae  % ieee 05. 6]....- 99. 6]... _. 5 aes a 









































Month 








December... .. 
Average.. 





Wholesale trade 


Total retail trade 


Retail trade—gen- 
eral merchandising 









Retail trade—other 
than genera] mer- 
chandising 





Employ- 


ment Pay rolls 





Employ- 
ment 


Pay rolls 


Employ- 


ment Pay rolls 





Employ- 


ment Pay rolls 





1937 





ee ee 


91S ..... 79. OF... 
93. 0} ..... 78. 3} ....- 
94. 0} ..... 79. 3} ....- 
93. 5) ..... 78. 3} ..... 





1938 








: = 


Micowed 72. 3} ....- 
90. 7} ..... 74 @..... 
92. 1j....- 75. 9}... 
Oe Pivenaw Wloasen 
100, 4} ..... ,—_—~ 





ween] OS Vi +--+ 








93. 8} ....- Fa _ = ree 69. 5)... 
103. 7} ....- | = c, 
108, 1)... 96. 2) ..... 87.9} _.... Bip Blcasce 
109. 8}... _- a _ a 70, 8)... 




















89.8 





104. 3 


























Year-round hotels 


Dyeing and cleaning 








Employ- 


ment Pay rolls 








Employ- 


ment Pay rolls 








1937 





le ee 
i ee ee 
lett et tk 
tet tei kk 










98. 8)? 96. 

98. 0/795. 6 265. 2 
104. 3}? 98. 5 168. 2 
109. 2 , 

















phaod 88. 0) ..... a; * 

abs oa 4 :.... Segsll GEE ban<- 
Séeebid 83. 4)... ._7110. 5).....| 83.6}... 
Siews 81. 1)_....7108. 5).....| 73. 7)...-- 
bl 81. 1)_....] 90. 2).....} 68. 6)..... 























04. 9} ....- . 6 

















100. 6 83. 0}... _- 


77.6 











? Revised. 
* Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 


pait-shop groups, manufacturing]industries, table 1. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMEHT, BY S1\TE¢ 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
divisions, in April and May 1938, is shevirn in table 4 for all groups 
combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined based op 
data sanulied by reporting establishments. The percentage changes 
shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the indus. 
tries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand tota] 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 89 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The tetals for JJ 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 


TaBie 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
April-May 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- 

Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | cent- ——_ cent- 

sion and State ber of | ber on age roll (1 age 

estab- | pay roll |change week) change 
lish- May from Ma M from 
ments} 1938 April 1988 i i 
1 1938 





Dollars Dollars 
17, 111, 333 526, 312 . 6110, 566, 391 
1, 009, 352 41, 372 A 764, 525 
739, 865 29, 973 573, 322 
322, 146 8, 732 ‘ 176, 584 
9, 673, 652 239, 089 96 4, 583 
1, 551, 662 59, 942 092, 547 
3, 814, 656 147, 204 994, SII 

606, 9 


49, 178, 364 1, 017, 656 337 
$82, 915 69 
225,999 7 
408, 742 
1, 355, 243 
365, 668 
178, 362 
361. 970} 
295, 092 
154, 161 
202, 387 
45, 050 


31, 825 
87, 763 
665 


2, 238 
9, 974 
24, 872 


New England 13,758; 787,756 
Maine. : a 814 51, 754 
New Hampshire - 633} 37,048 

474 15, 120 

Massachusetts _._] ? 8,148) 426, 217 

Rhode Island._.-}| 1,235) 78, 522 

Connecticut 2, 454) 179,095 


# 





itit+l 
—Wwrao 


det ZLs, 
- Oe wW+10 @ 
— 


Middle Atlantic____. 1, 934, 542 
885, 469 
' 317, 863 
Pennsylvania. --- 731, 210 


East North Central_- 1, 878, 779 
Ohio 39] | 508, 


Segee a SOEEERS 


| 
PO Sem eo ke GO ge 


4, 5 


ao 
< 


| 


=p 


4, 
i‘, 
2, 

24,3 
9, 
5, 
9, 

33, 
8, 
4,11 108 
8 


SEES 


| 
=P Com Fo 9 


- 


y 
2 
4, 
$96, 
784,7 
00 
283, #90 
0 
se 
a 


i De 


Wisconsin 
West North Central_ 


ia) 
Q 
te 


8, 
3, 66 
} 

4, 781, 269) —3.6 

1, 182, 776} —1,1 
757, 182| —7.8 

1, 860, 187) —6.6 
18, 695, +85 
55,881; +7.6 
249,973) +24 
656,575, +3.0 


» 
888 


! 
eee 
Sas 


+ | 


North Dakota. _. 
South Dakota-_-- 


+++! | 
po po NT IPS ge 


























SCnxonOrKrKtD Noten eao oro oe 
~I 


S++ 
$s 


* 2) 366 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

2 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

3 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

4 Includes laundries. 

5 Weighted change. 

* Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

? Includes soneiamniion, but not public works. 

§ Does not include logging. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

10 Weighted percentage change includes hired farm labor. 


+ 
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Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
April-May 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 





en 


Total—all groups Manufacturing 





--Per- Per- Per- 
Geographic divi- Amount Num- cent- | Amount | cont. 


sion and State pot ber of age Poll age 
week) estab- change week) change 
May lish- M from Mav from 
1938 ments April 1938 April 
1938 1938 





Dollars Dollars 
14, 435, 439 518, 773 . 8} 8, 706, 908 
317, 414 9, 600 : 217,646 
2, 882, 656 86, 876 . 1, 887, 326 


1, 020, 217 
2,019, 489 
2, 742, 246 
2, 216, 397 

861, 967 
1, 562, 172 

812, 881 


4, 706, 158 
1, 462, 617 
1, 608, 853 
1, 363, 042 

271, 646 


5, 268, 805 

492, 831 
1, 089, 074 
1, 036, 875 
2, 650, 025 


$, 014, 378 
470, 659 
255, 445 
227, 548 
973, 664 
133, 065 
378, 211 
480, 695 

95, 091 


12, 189,027) +1. 2, 594 

—1. 581 
| +3.1 311 
8, 671,235, +-2.1] 1,708) 147,252 


South Atlantic 786, 851 
Delaware 13, 425 
Maryland_--...-- 127, 222 
District of Col- 

umbia....------ 39, 264 
Virginia ...------- 109, 751 
West Virginia. --. 4 130, 273 
North Carolina - - 153, 448 
South Carolina -_- 62, 258 
Georgia 106, 347 
| aa 44, 863 


East South Central_- 269, 850 

Kentucky..------ 74, 418 
95, 665 
x 82, 140 
Mississippi_---.--- 17, 627 


West South Central. 227, 899 
Arkansas.__...--.- 28, 895 
isi 54, 068 
41, 327 
103, 609 


118, 326 
16, 069 
9, 716 
8, 517 
40, 642 
6, 384 
13, 924 
19, 873 
3, 201 


10, 226) 429,915 
2,962; 88, 570 
1,380; 46,692 

135,884) 294, 653 


| 
~ 
~™ WO 


3, 339 . 111, 869 
73, 410 1} 1,313, 525 
48, 345 . 2) 1, 098, 344 

139, 123 . 1] 1,966, 665 
54, 654 ‘ 718, 560 
81, 630 . 6] 1,042, 797 
21, 796 b 350, 177 


161, 017 2, 659, 417 
29, 480 585, 731 
67, 649 1, 096, 044 
53, 059 830, 553 
10, 829 147, 089 


106, 700 2, 388, 174 
17, 435 277, 304 
30, 504 573, 846 
11, 328 282, 454 
47, 433 1, 254, 57 


32, 876 841, 964 
119, 560 
71, 210 
55, 543 
317, 845 
16, 845 
72, 249 
165, 493 
23, 219 


6, 029, 158 
1, 188, 241 

679, 176 
4, 161,741 
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Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in April and May 1938 
is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a population 
of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having a 
population of 100,000 or over, are not included, as data concerning 
them are tabulated separately and are available on request. 

Footnotes to the table indicate which cities are excluded. The 
figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover 
both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries presented in table 1 with the exception of building 
construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 
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TaBLe 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments, 
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April and May 1938, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





Metropolitan area 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 


Number on 
pay roll, 
May 


Percentage 


c e 
from April 


Amount of 
pay roll (1 
week), May 





| 
> po > 


ac eoe aoc ean4weor~ 


New York ! 
Chicago ? 
Philadelphia 2 


Los Angeles 4 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


15, 010 
4, 528 
2, 019 
1, 738 
3, 055 
1, 743 
1, 555 
1, 180 
1, 500 


591, 893 
420, 210 
182, 009 
225, 985 
150, 148 
113, 821 
119, 098 
97, 673 
99, 763 
1, 102 161, 794 
1, 716 82, 159 
882 56, 367 
1,151 93, 335 


$15, 627, 545 
11, 403, 106 
4, 780, 536 
6, 509, 071 
4, 400, 705 | 
2, 856, 791 | 
2, 806, 405 
2, 195, 853 
2, 689, 982 
3, 923, 127 
2, 455, 572 
1, 464, 007 
2, 374, 834 


| 
al ed aa 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * 


| 7 


| 
wn 




















! Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

§ Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

§ Does not include Oakland, Calif. 


.. nor Yonkers, N. Y. 


PPPPPOPS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 
SPRING OF 1938 


NOTWITHSTANDING that most foreign countries experienced 


some reduction in unemployment during the spring of 1938, in accord- 
ance with the usual seasonal trend, the volume of unemployment in 
most cases remained above that of identical months in the second 
quarter of 1937. This situation is reflected in statistics covering 
trade-union experience, unemployed registered with public exchanges, 
and compulsorily insured workers. 

In Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden the early spring returns 
showed a higher rate of unemployment than in 1937. More recent 
statistics for France, Great Britain, and the Irish Free State indicate 
that the same trend continued in later months. For example, wholly 
unemployed trade-unionists in Belgium represented 14.2 percent of 
the total in March 1938 as compared with 12.4 percent in March 
1937. In France there were 362,899 unemployed in receipt of benefit 
at the end of June as compared with 321,725 in June 1937. ‘The 
statistics for Great Britain show not only that registration was higher 
in every month of 1938 through June than in 1937 but that the total 
for June 1938, 1,802,912, was above the previous month, 1,778,805, 
representing a contraseasonal movement. 

Australia, Canada, the Netherlands, Germany, and Poland appeat 
to be in a more favorable position, as measured by the unemployment 
returns. First-quarter statistics for Australia showed 8.0 percent of 
trade-unionists out of work as compared with 9.9 percent at the same 
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which figures are available. 
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In Germany and Poland registration with employment 
exchanges at the end of May 1938 was well below the level of May 
In both countries there was a considerable decline in unem- 
ployment from April to May 1938. The downward trend continued 
in June, according to German statistics received. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as Officially reported, by years from 1932 to 1937, and by 
months beginning with May 1937 and including the latest month for 
Beyond comparisons of the figures in a 
single series for different periods, it is not possible to use the official 
unemployment statistics to measure volume of unemployment in a 
single country or to compare conditions in one country with those in 
another, owing to the fact that the coverage is not always complete. 
; For example, only insured persons may be reported in some instances, 
or certain classes, such as agricultural labor, may be excluded. 

















Year and date (end of month) 





























































2a Sateaia aaa ed 
SS Se 
November 


























Australia 


Austria | 


Belgium 





Trade-unionists 
unemployed 


Number 


120, 454 
104, 035 

86, 865 
71, 823 
53, 992 
41, 823 


August... REE Wed ales 








Percent 





Compul- 
sory insur- 
ance, num- 
ber of un- 
employed 

in receipt 

of benefit 


309, 969 
328, 844 
287, 528 
261, 768 
259, 185 
231, 313 


215, 176 
196, 067 
187, 360 
178, O81 
176, 308 
188, 262 
224, 166 
268, 784 











Unemployment-insurance societies 





Wholly unem- 


Partially unem- 
ployed 


ployed 





| 
Number | Percent | Number 


Percent 





161, 468 19.0 175, 259 20.7 
168, 033 17.0 170, 023 17.2 
182, 855 19.0 166, 229 17.2 
165, 459 17.9 118, 754 12.8 
122, 256 13. 4 91, 451 10. 0 
104, 785 11.5 89, 281 9.8 








95, 888 10. 6 75, 673 8.4 
86, 344 9.5 78, 052 8.6 
84, 348 9.3 78, 831 8.7 
88, 825 9.8 89, 606 9.9 
90, 574 9.9 84, 282 9.3 
91, 993 10. 1 81, 504 8.9 
115, 564 12.7 110, 176 12.1 
136, 298 14.9 147, 510 16.1 





146, 678 .0 178, 668 ‘ 
141, 499 15.3 164, 444 17.8 
131, 007 14.2 136, 510 14.8 
121, 734 . 136, 141 le 








eee eee een eee eee eens |e eee sesees|coceceseee 






















' Preliminary figure. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





Year and date (end of month) 


l 
' 


| 


| 








September - ____- 


October ._.____- 


November - - 
December -. 


1938 


January ------ 
February - . - 
March... 
April__-- 
May.-..- 
June 


Canada 


Cz 


| 


Percent 
of trade- 
ubionists 

unem- 

ployed 


Number 
of unem- | 
ployed 
on live 
register 


554, 059 | 
738, 267 
676, 994 
686, 269 
622, 687 
408, 949 





385, 061 
303, 535 
248, 197 | 
233, 318 
230, 692 
237, 737 
333, 455 
459, 142 


519, 002 | 
511, 288 
434, 506 
360, 849 
285, 795 


echoslovakia 





Trade-union 
ance funds—un- 
employad in re- 
ceipt of benefit 


Number Percent 


184, 555 
247, 613 
245, 953 
235, 623 | 
208, 539 | 
151, 167 


137, 677 
113, 838 
110, 861 
108, 063 
106, 496 | 
107, 782 
132, 

177, 972 


COR ee OO 


222, 050 
220, 138 | 


insur- | 





Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
registered 


33, 244 
31, 408 
20, 326 
17, 983 
13, 553 


8, 009 


6, 526 | 
4,617 | 


3, 327 
2, 984 
2,910 
3, 800 
5, 028 


9,714 | 


10, 223 


8, 580 


| Danzig, 


| Trade-unio: 
ployment | 
unemplo) 


uneny 


Inds 


Number 


99, 508 
97,417 
«81, 756 
76, 195 
78, 669 
95, 103 





63, 310 
60, 199 
66, 006 
65, 853 
72, 387 
S4, 684 
103, 878 
153, 384 


133, O83 
127, 794 
103, 288 

93, 524 





Year and date (end of month) 


Estonia 











Number un- 
employed re- 
maining on 
live register 


F 


une 


inland 


Number of 


mployed 


registered 


| 


France 


Number of 
unemployed 
in receipt of | 
benefit | 
| 














273, 412 

276, 033 
345, 033 
426, 931 
432, 120 
350, 458 


345, 503 
321, 725 
313, 553 
311, 315 
305, 341 
319, 223 
332, 850 
365, 452 


403, 813 
412, 386 
398, 254 
393, 054 
380, 826 
362, 899 





Germany 


Number of 
unemployed 
registered 


5, 579, 858 
4, 733, 014 
2, 718, 309 


22, 151, 039 | 


2 1, 592, 630 
2912, 312 


776, 321 
648, 421 
562, 892 
509, 257 
469, 053 
501, 847 
572, 621 
994, 784 


1,051, 745 
946, 431 
507, 649 
422, 530 
338, 355 
292, 237 


| Great Britair 


Number of 
persons reg- 
| istered with 
employment 
} exchanges 








2 Includes the Saar. 


3 New series. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 





| 
Compulsory insurance 





Year and date (end of 
month) 


Temporary stop- 


Employ- 
ment ex- 


Trade-unionists 
unemployed 


Wholly unemployed changes 


, 451, du 
, 356, 588 
, 379, 408 
, BOs, 621 
, 339, 204 

300, 249 
, 499, 2s 
, 665, 4(7 


827, OT 
810, 421 
, 748, 9 
747, 704 
778, S05 


‘ wT 
|, RO2, Vie 


—_— 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December __ - 


January 

February 

Mareh ve 
ADEE cowewieic ie 
May 





Number 


2, 272, 590 
2, 110, 090 
1, 801, 913 
1, 714, 844 
1, 497, 587 
1, 277, 928 





1, 245, 589 
1, 166, 881 
1, 136, 287 
1, 148, 487 
1, 138, 731 
1, 215, 000 
1, 284, 386 
1, 338, 850 


1, 466, 354 
1, 466, 887 
1, 425, 596 
1, 394, 315 


Percent | Number 


Percent 


applica- 
tions for 
work 





573, 805 
456, 678 
368, 906 
312, 958 
251, 379 
204, 020 


210, 401 
203, 329 
249, 345 
208, 941 
194, 997 
179, 856 
222, 204 
326, 026 


$D sO 90 GO BP ge GO 
Or Cor Qe h 


351, 483 
340, 630 
338, 483 
365, 599 





1, 375, 768 
1, 351, 865 | 





404, 303 
477, 617 








66, 235 
60, 595 
52, 157 
52, 048 
52, 114 
48, 359 


50, 273 
45, 740 
43, 915 
45, 904 
44, 946 
45, 187 
36, 968 
46, 132 


Ro ee ee 
as 6 


49, 832 
50, 442 
50, 850 
47, 423 


CeNmNNh 





46,445 | 


Christian} Social 
(Buda- | Demo- 
pest) | cratic 





1, 026 
1, 085 
996 
967 
800 
945 


29, 772 
26, 716 
22, 291 
18, 315 
15, 637 
14, 279 


936 
729 
815 
843 
864 
896 
1, 116 
1, 211 


13, 637 
13, 513 
13, 169 
12, 584 
12, 895 
12, 896 
13, 840 
16, 163 


1, 270 
1, 211 
1, 150 | 
1, 061 | 


1, 022 


19, 108 
18, 142 
17, 486 
18, 476 
18, 767 








| 





Year and date (end of 
month) 





| Irish Free | 


State 


Compul- 
sory in- 
surance— 
number 
unem- 
ployed 


62, 817 
72, 255 
103, 671 
4119, 498 
99, 834 
82, 425 


88, 480 
64, 011 
63, 288 
65, 670 
68, 928 
68, 809 
94, 414 
97, 855 


105, 449 
104, 829 
102, 515 
100, 076 

97, 571 





Official estimates, 
unemployed 


parece 


r Percent 





485, 681 | 
408, 710 | 
372, 941 

356, 103 | 


277, 258 
275, 938 
281, 215 











Latvia | 


Netherlands 





Number | U 
unem- 
ployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 


14, 587 
8, 156 
4, 972 
4, 825 
3, 851 
3, 014 


2, 127 
1, 446 
1, 146 
1, 093 
1, 075 
1,077 
2, 304 
3, 968 


4, 123 
4, 071 





Number | 


nemployment insur- 
ance societies—unem- 
ployed 


Percent 


153, 500 29. 5 
163, 000 31.0 
160, 400 d 
173, 673 
168, 668 
137, 700 


SSSS 
bot woe 


124, 711 
119, 325 
122, 982 
124, 610 
124, 012 
126, 621 
138, 118 
155, 959 


BOOK WOW 


166, 288 
156, 575 
142, 578 
129, 450 
125, 113 
108, 072 








‘Incomplete figures. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





" 


a” | Norway | Poland 


Number 
| wunem- 
ployed 
registered 
with em- 
ployment 
offices 


| 

unions) unemployed | Number 
unem- 
———ee ee a ee 
remaining 
on live 
register 


I 
Number | Trade-unionists (10 
Year and date (end of month) unem- | 
ployed | 
registered 
by employ- | 
ment ex- Number Percent | 
| 


changes 5 | 


1932__ | 51, 549 | 14, 790 30.8 | 32,705 255, 582 
1933... 46,971 | 16, 588 33. 4 | 35, 591 249, 660 
1934_. 39, 235 | 15, 963 | 35, 121 342, 166 
1935... re, 8, 234 14, 783 | 5. 36, 103 38h, 935 
1936... id 36, 890 13, 267 | 32, 643 367, 327 
et... Bins. d. 16, 532 20. 28, 520 375, 088 | 


May..--- 28, 302 14, 813 ‘ 26, 298 | 334, 527 | 
Jame... .... 29, 326 | 13, 020 | 5.6 22, 028 294, 334 | 
Fay. ....-. 30, 443 | 12, 772 5. : 18, 572 278, 361 | 
August__-- 27, 323 13, 221 5.6 | 20, 045 261, 386 
September. 25, 053 14, 503 : 25, 431 252, 719 
October-._- 6 14, 682 | 16, 286 | : 29, 063 263, 615 
November. 11, 276 18, 827 22. 32, 239 329, 474 | 
December - beat 8, 367 22, 687 | 26. 6 33, 906 463,175 | 








January _____. ; : 8, 056 24, 746 28. 33, 046 546, 947 
February 7, 241 24, 321 | 28. 3 35, 311 547, 983 
March. = 6, 695 | 22, 916 26. ! 34, 104 493, 000 
April. ___- ‘ 7, 215 ‘ 29, 850 | 393, 291 
May.._--- ioe ‘ade 25, 693 304, 336 
June_- iad . osaha lee ae! eee 





Sweden Switzerland 





Trade-unionists 
unemployed 


Unemployment funds 
Year and date (end of month) 








Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ployed ployed 
| Number | Percent | 





| 
Number | Percent Percent 


89, 922 tied 9.1 
97, 316 . 10.8 
80, 216 | ! | 9.8 
81, 385 11.8 
71, 552 3.6 | 13. 2 
67, 351 | 10.0 








51, 903 
49, 109 
42, 451 
40, 953 
43, 474 
52, 870 
69, 533 
109, 621 


10, 217 
10, 300 
10, 900 
11, 194 
13, 000 
16, 200 
18, 877 


PH ONNNW© 
ANC aw 
YP ONASS ON 
POA WIS Sb 


— 
— 























5 New series from 1933 on. 
¢ New series 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE 1938! 


PERMIT valuations for all types of building construction in 2,054 
identical cities for which reports were received in May and June 
registered increases in June. The greatest increase (45.3 percent) 
was reported for new nonresidential buildings. The value of new 
residential buildings for which permits were issued was 12.0 percent 
higher and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs showed a 
gain of 3.7 percent. For all classes of construction the value of 
permits issued in June was 18.3 percent above the May level. 

For the second consecutive month a larger number of dwelling units 
were provided in new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued than in the corresponding month of 1937. While there was a 
decrease of 4.2 percent in the value of new residential buildings, com- 
paring June 1938 with the corresponding month of 1937, there was 
an increase of 4.9 percent in the number of dwelling units provided in 
housekeeping structures. The value of new nonresidential buildings 
decreased 4.5 percent over the year period, while permit valuations of 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures declined 24.4 
percent. ‘Total permit valuations for June 1938 showed a decline of 
9.1 percent compared with June 1937. Comparisons of data for 
June 1938 with June 1937 are based on reports from 1,573 identical 
cities. 





















Comparison of June 1938 with May 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,054 identical cities in 
May and June 1938 is given in table 1. 






Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,054 
Identical Cities, May and June 1938 













Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Class of construction 





Per- Per- 
June 1938} May 1938| centage} June 1938 May 1938 | centage 
change change 











All construction... .................-- 61,029 | 61,662 | —1.0 | $140, 481,118 | $118, 706,508 | +18.3 
New Se ae 14, 603 13, 927 +4.9 70, 325, 522 62, 816, 350 +12.0 
New nonresidential............---.._- 10,519 | 10,678 | —1.5 | 42,629,264 | 29,347,688 | +45.3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....| 35,907 | 37,057| -—3.1 27, 526,332 | 26,542,470| +3.7 

















































' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, June 1938”, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Comparison of June 1938 with June 1937 





Table 2 presents a summary of the number of buildings and va\ue of 
permits issued in 1,573 identical cities in June 1938 compared wit!) th 
corresponding month of 1937. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued i; 1,573 
Identical Cities, June 1937 and June 1938 























| Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction Per- p 
er- 
June 1938 | June 1937 |centage| June 1938 June 1937 centage 
change change 
pe er 59,7 63, 448 —5.8 | $138, 066,937 | $151, 873, O99 ~§ } 
New residential__________- sbeeessitina | M4111 | 12,207 | $15.6 | 68, 504,699 | 71,632,203 <4 
New nonresidential...................| 10,257 | 10,963 | -—6.4] 42,221,549 44, 195, 056 15 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. _. | 85,417) 40,278 | —12.1 27, 250, 689 | 36, 045, 840 24 4 








A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,054 identical 
cities having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 3 for 
June compared with May 1938. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,054 Identical Cities, May and June 1938 
































Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
| dwellings for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling | l ty | 
Per- Per- 
June 1938 | May 1938 | centage] June 1938) May 1938 centage 
change change 
| 
NN sta kn s chon aw Seas moe $68, 920,867 | $62,472,400 | +10.3 18, 173 | 16, 845 +7.9 
SS EE __.--- ------| 54,989,904 | 52,311,576| +5.1] 13,562| 13,056) +39 
eS eS ee asia 3, 080, 180 2, 844, 855 +8. 3 1, 142 | 1, 037 +10. 1 
Pr ©. oe ee bel. be are 10, 850, 693 7, 315, 969 | +48.3 3, 469 2, 752 +26, | 











1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued for house- 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in 1,573 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over 
in June 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding year. 








TABI 


All ty 
|-fami 


9-fami. 
Multil 


—_ 


| Inc 


in 


and 


Total, 
500,000 


50,000 : 
25,000 : 
10,000 : 
5,000 a: 
2,500 a 
1,000 ai 
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Taste 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,573 Identical Cities, June 1937 and June 1938 





Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 


Type of dwelling 


| 

| Per- Per- 

| June 1938 | June 1937 j|centage June 1938 |June 1937 | centage 
change | change 


All types..---------- ..------| $67,195,614 | $70,723,397 | —5.0] 17,667| 16,834) +49 





pon ee ” | 53,369,513 | 49,277,947 | 48.3] 13,101 | 11,207) +169 

9-family '- - <diveaieiientiniblaas . : one “e 2, 987, 908 2, 750, 641 +5. 6 1,103 | 993 +11.1 

Multifamily ?_-- -- wan nenecern-2e--e->| 10, 838,193 | 18,694,809 | —42.0 3, 463 4, 634 —25. 3 
| ! | 


| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. ? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 








Analysis by Size of City, June 1938 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 


in June 1938 compared with May 1938 and June 1937, by size of city 
and by class of construction. 


Tasie 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Size of City, June 1938 





Total construction New residential buildings 


| Num- Percentage | Percentage 
Si sity | eA, chang 
ize of city | ber of Permit | change from Permit | change from 


| cities | valuation, — valuation, |——— ea 


: . 
June 1938 May | June June 1938 May | June 


1938 1937 ! | 19388 | 1937! 


ee ae $140, 481, 118 | +18.3 | —9.1 | $70,325,522 | +120) —4.2 


500,000 and over §1, 356,221 | +40.7| —2.; 22,751,915 | +21. : +1. 
100,000 and under 500,000 28, 201,535 | —2.7| —21.! 13, 240, 325 

50,000 and under 100,000- ae 12, 838, 575 | +9. —17. 6, 095, 382 

25,000 and under 50,000 = 11, 832, 633 | +0. —12.; 6, 189, 614 

10,000 and under 25,000.....__._.____ 19,081,215 | +22.1| —4., 10, 713, 723 | 

5,000 and under 10,000.._.....____..| 7, 868,986 | +9. —16. : 5, 282, 502 | 

2,500 and under 5,000 A 6, 887, 772 | +59. +42. 4, 321, 238 
1,000 and under 2,500_.........___.. 2, 414, 181 | 1, 730, 823 











New nonresidential Additions, alterations, and 
buildiags repairs 


| Popula- 
Size of city | Percentage Percentage tion 
1Se- | Permit | change from— Permit change from— | (census 
P r 
Ww | valuation, | napa valuation, —_—| of 1930) 
) | 
- | June 1938 | May June June 1938 May | June 
ver 1938 | 1937! | 1938 | 1987 


| 











Total, all cities $42, 629, 264 | +45. : 5 }$27, 526,332 | +3.7 | —24.4 |59, 871, 525 


500,000 and over................__..| 18, 154, 540 7 .0 | 10, 449, 766 21, 449, 853 
100,000 and under 500,000._......___| 8, 601, 029 ; ‘ 6, 360, 181 | —14.0 | -17.9 }15) 017, 880 
50,000 and under 100,000 4, 052, 514 ‘ ’ +12.9 | —29.0 } 6,374, 308 
25,000 and under 50,000..........___| 2, 456, 069 é +16.4 | —2.5 | 5,629, 127 
10,000 and under 25,000 5, 65, 375 . ’ +5.6 | —25.0 | 6, 553, 363 
5,000 and under 10,000............_.| 1,449,844 { ; —1.3 | —9.4]} 2,480,013 
2,500 and under 5,000 1, 856, 178 : ; +34. 1 


1, 596, 149 
1,000 and under 2,500 407,715 , 770, 832 


























' Based on 1,573 reporting cities. 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,054 iden. 
tical cities reporting for May and June 1938, together with the numbe; 
of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of city, js 


given in table 6. 


TaBLe 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number ofl imilie. 
Provided for in 2,054 Identical Cities, by Size of City, May and June 193%; 





Size of city 


Total, all cities___...____ 


500,000 and over.__-_- wot d 
100,000 and under 500,000. 
50,000 and under 100,000_. 
25,000 and under 50,000___ 
10,000 and under 25,000__- 
5,000 and under 10,000____ 
2,500 and under 5,000_ ____ 
1,000 and under 2,500____- 


Permit valuation of house- 
keeping dwellings 


Number of families provided for 











— 





























; | | 
| 1 ) 
, | l-family | 2-family Multi- 
All types | dwellings | dwellings'| , @™ily 
Per- dwellings: 
June 1938 | May 1938 | centage] Bi ies ” 
change | 
| June | May | June | May |June| May June May 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1933 
| 
$68, 920, 867) $62, 472,400} +10. 3118, 173) 16, 845) 13, 562] 13, 056! 1, 142/1, 037 3. 499 2 759 
22, 676, 915) 18, 684, 243) +21. 4] 5,752) 4, 533) 3,431) 3,331) 275) 2542, 046) a4 
13, 016, 204; 13, 913, 136 —6. 4] 3, 489) 4, 124) 2,818) 2,653) 328) 287) 343/114 
5, 907,968) 5, 47 314 +1.0) 1, 557 1, 548) 1, 266) 1,264) 176) 137) #115) 447 
6, 120, 864) 6, 144, 366 —1. 2] 1,628) 1,719) 1,384) 1,411) 108 96; 136) 219 
10, 530, 723; 9,063,511) +-16. 2] 2,927) 2,419) 2, 250) 2, 221) 117} 108) 560\ 
5, 173, 202; 4,304,664) +20. 2] 1,357) 1, 161) 1, 137 993; 451 49; 169! 1] 
3, 769, 738} 2,873,431) +31. 957 842 815 748; 48 68) 4) 9 
1, 725, 253} 1, 591, 735) +8.4] 506) 499) 461 436) 301 38 6 4x 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 6 Months, 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the first 6 months of 1938 compared with the 


same months of the preceding year are shown in table 7. 


The data 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2,500 


and over. - 


TaBLe 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 6 Months of 1937 and of 
1938, by Class of Construction 





Class of construction 





ES OT ST Soh a. Dean yeaa eee ae 


a ee 
rd |. esa uiniss beanneee tape 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...................--- 





Permit valuation of building construction, first 




















6 months of— 
lta —— —— 
" | Percentage 
1938 1937 change 

$782, 696,953 | $877, 416, 717 10.8 
375, 445, 163 421, 643,924 | “11.0 

248, 394, 150 265, 616, 356 =f 
158, 857, 640 190, 156, 437 —16.5 





Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwelling 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 and over for the first 6 months of 1937 and 1938. 
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Taste 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings, First 6 Months of 1937 and of 1938, by Type of 
Dwelling 





—_ 


| Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for 





Type of dwelling First 6 months of— First 6 months asl 
| Per- Per- 
—| centage -—— centage 


change 1938 1937 change 





ee 


All types $372, 163, 346 | $415, 838, 356 . &... 730 S 103, 237 x +0. 5 

















|family......--------------------+--.-| 243,715, 262 | 296, 734, 876 | 61, 623 
stamily | 16, 140,067 | 17, 697, 372 o 219 | 
Multifamily 2 -| 112, 308,017 | 101, 406, 108 


66, 414 —7.2 
6, 256 —0.6 
30, 567 +17.4 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued during May and June 
1938 is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 2,054 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over. The 
data for June 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 1,573 identical 
cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
State departments of labor collect and forward the information to the 
Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are estimates 
made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. 
In addition to permits issued for private and municipal building con- 
struction, the statistics include the value of contracts for Federal and 
State buildings in the cities covered by the report. Data concerning 
public buildings are collected by the Bureau from the various Federal 
and State agencies having the power to award contracts for building 
construction. In June 1938 the value of these public buildings 
amounted to $7,845,000; in May 1938, to $4,152,000; and in June 
1937, to $19,084,000. 


Construction from Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
iunng June 1938, May 1938, and June 1937 on construction projects 
nanced from various Federal funds is shown in table 9. 
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TaBLe 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 























Tojects 
Financed From Federal Funds, May and June 1938 and June 1937 ' 
meciilees: 
| Value of contracts awarded and forc: cou 
work started— 
Federal agency aa 
l 
| June 1938 May 193882 | June 1937: 
_ = SS Ea Se = Se i 
il a ET CT een nec | $72, 325, 819 $87,980,852 | $128, 595, 3 
| oe — 
Public Works Administration: 
Sits thre~ocuedreadsacouenense penee 348, 320 398, 259 | 5, 359, 184 
Non-Federal: | ) 
OF Rae ree 1, 323, 958 5, 819, 077 1, 576, 915 
E. R.A. A_-. 14, 609, 426 10, 904, 584 27, 340) 858 
Federal projects under The Works Program 787, 438 7, 816, 410 5 798, 45° 
Regular Federal appropriations_ ____- 55, 256, 677 63, 042, 522 | 2, 449, 969 


! Preliminary, subject to revision. 

? Revised. 

The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for June 1938, May 1938, and 
June 1937 is shown in table 10. 


TasLe 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards | inanced 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 











Type of project — 
June 1938 May 1938 | = June1937 
EEE | SET ee ae hee eae ee ee $1, 708, 748 $938, 211 ml $1, 502, 467 
Highway construction...... .............--- ae 11, 474, 437 13, 571, 996 | 8, 621, 883 
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SUMMARY FOR JUNE 1938 
Food, Electricity, and Gas 


FOOD costs for June increased 1.3 percent in the month largely as a 
result of increases in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. Advances 
in the all-food indexes were shown for 41 of the 51 cities. 

Residential rates for electricity decreased between March and June 
in eight cities, five of which are on or near the Atlantic coast. Lower 
rates were also reported for two cities for gas, one on the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Pacific. A majority of the reductions provided 
substantial decreases in the cost of these commodities. 


POPOPOR: 


FOOD PRICES IN JUNE 1938 


THE composite index for all foods increased 1.3 percent between 
May and June due primarily to increases in prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Advances in costs of food for 41 cities ranged from 0.2 
to 3.9 percent. 

The June index was 80.2 percent of the 1923-25 average. This was 
7.1 percent lower than in June 1937 when the index was 86.3. Lower 
costs in the year were recorded for all commodity groups except eggs 
which advanced 1.4 percent. As compared with June 1933 the cost 
of food showed an increase of 23.5 percent. It was, however, 22.7 
percent below the level of June 1929. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.4 percent between 
May and June. The most important change in the group was a de- 
crease of 2.4 percent in the price of flour. Six other items showed 
price recessions ranging from 0.1 to 0.9 percent; four items, including 
white bread and whole-wheat bread, remained unbbanged; and two 
items, rye bread and cake, advanced slightly. The index for the 
group was 4.0 percent below the level of June 1937. 

Costs of meat advanced 1.7 percent, continuing the upward move- 
ment of the 3 preceding months, and reached the highest level recorded 
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for 1938. Prices of all beef items except plate increased duriny the 
month. The greatest advance, 4.0 percent, was shown for round 
steak. Pork chops and loin roast advanced 5.2 and 5.4 percent. 
respectively. Lesser increases were reported for cured pork products 
Higher prices for lamb showed increases ranging from 1.8 percent fo; 
rib chops to 4.3 percent for leg. The average price of roasting chickens 
declined 1.8 percent and canned salmon prices were slightly lower. 
Despite the advance during the month the cost of meat showed 
decrease of 5.3 percent as compared with the corresponding month of 
1937. 

The decline of 1.5 percent in the cost of dairy products was slightly 
greater than the normal seasonal drop. This was due in large part 
to the continued downward movement in the price of butter, which 
reached the lowest level since the fall of 1935. Price reductions re. 
ported from 47 of the 51 cities during the month resulted in an aver. 
age decrease of 3.1 percent. Milk prices averaged 1 cent a quart 
lower in Buffalo; 1.2 cents in Detroit; and 2 cents in Atlanta. Minor 
changes were reported for several other cities. The decrease for all 
cities combined was 0.6 percent. The index for the group was 4.6 
percent lower than in June 1937. 

Egg prices followed the seasonal trend and advanced 4.8 percent. 
Increases were reported from 46 cities, ranging from 0.2 percent in 
Mobile to 13.6 percent in Richmond. Egg prices registered a 14 
percent increase over June of the preceding year. 

The composite index for fruits and vegetables advanced 5.7 percent 
during the month. This was due entirely to the increase of 6.7 percent 
in the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables. ‘The most marked price in- 
creases were 11.2 percent for potatoes, 18.3 percent for apples, and 
13.8 percent for celery. Advances for five other items ranged from 
0.3 percent for bananas to 7.1 percent for sweetpotatoes. Prices of 
lettuce declined 15.7 percent and spinach 10.6 percent. Lower prices 
were shown for all of the canned and dried fruits and vegetables with 
the exception of dried navy beans which increased 0.4 percent. The 
index for the entire group, which reached the highest level since July 
1937, was, nevertheless, 16.6 percent lower than in June of that year. 

The index for beverages and chocolate showed a continuation of the 
decline which began in September 1937. The decrease of 0.1 percent 
in the month resulted from a further drop of 0.5 percent in the price of 
coffee. Prices of tea, cocoa, and chocolate advanced slightly. 

The cost of fats and oils was 0.8 percent lower than in May. The 
price of lard which has tended downward since October 1937 decreased 
1.5 percent. Oleomargarine prices averaged 1.2 percent lower and 
other items showed little or no change. The cost for the group dropped 
15.2 percent during the year. 
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A decrease of 0.8 percent in the cost of sugar and sweets was due to 
lower prices for all items in the group. Price reductions in 30 cities 
contributed to the reduction of 0.9 percent for sugar which has reached 
the lowest price level since June 1934. 

Indexes of retail food costs for June and May 1938, together with 
indexes for June 1937, 1933, and 1929, are shown in fable 1. The 
accompanying chart shows trends in the cost of all foods and of each 
major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to June 
1938, inclusive. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by Commodity 
Groups, June and May 1938 and June 1937, 1933, and 1929 



































ch [1923-25 = 100} 
- 1938 
eT- i 1937 1933 1929 
Oey GreEp June 15 June 15 | June 15 
art June 142] May 17 
10T me pny 
all ES ee a ee aan are 80. 2 79.1 86.3 64.9 103. 7 
16 Cereals and bakery products-_-.-..-.............------ 91.8 92. 2 95. 6 71.8 97.7 
0 a etkanccnananadencvapnana i ta 96.9 95. 2 102. 3 65.9 123. 3 
Dairy RR Ra. te 76. 0 77.2 79.7 64.7 101. 4 
ESE ne a 63. 4 60. 5 62. 5 43.5 85.7 
nt Fru a -—" EE nS ee ae 64. 0 62.5 79. 2 67.5 98. 2 
ll 8 Oa ee ee 65. 2 61.1 78. 5 68.9 97.8 
in i i iivetSl cassecoseatuevepootnwndien 78, 2 78. 5 83. 4 66. 7 98. 1 
EE ininancnannanapeotenbibeoimmmcinted 59. 0 59.3 76. 6 52. 5 102. 5 
14 Beverages and ee. Diciieiinw teciiaiputnadia hinted 66.8 66.9 70. 0 67.3 110.5 
: Fats and oils. . ninktdtiduidninnoheeg mibateieel 67.4 68. 0 79. 5 49.9 93. 4 
Sugar and SL RRR eR 63. 8 64.3 65. 7 61.0 72.3 
ent ! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
ent represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
’ Preliminary. 
in- 
nd Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
om 20° both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
. of cach food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
ces ME ODly of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
ith @™@ kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
The (a are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
‘uly 9m we averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
. adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
the Him Tegion. 
ent Prices of 31 of the 84 foods included in the index were higher in 
eof eune than in May, 46 were lower, and 7 showed no change. Prices of 
70 items were lower than in June 1937, 13 were higher, and 1 showed 
The p20 change. 
ased Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
and (Shown in table 2 for June and May 1938 and June 1937. 
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Fruit 
| 4/20 120 F 
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60 60 
| Sugar & Sweets 
40 40 
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Tapie 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, June and 
May 1938 and June 1937 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















1938 1937 
Article 
June 14! May 17 June 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 

. (a: See a eee pound _- 4.0 4.1 5.0 

ails Bit no ccctoehectdndit Diadidnwectabanal | a 14.8 14.9 15. 4 

a 28-0z. package_- 24.4 24.4 24.6 

nh ch tw oldiecnnasdiliiediitinn est 8-0z. package_- 7.3 7.4 8.0 

ae tintintecccceccnrcediesanessaugeonnns pound -. 4.7 4.8 5.5 
Dc bth, Gn cwne nn ame Sadek ates 24-02. package__ 8.7 8.8 9.7 

CE itivdtanwnecdacapgharcnaseeanvkghn neebesna pound__- 7.8 7.8 8.5 

Ost Radi conisensocbiieticesstcereseeences ee 7.2 7.3 7.5 

Bakery products: 

RS bi uh hbk cn oaks one bbe ndewenenas G0...- 8.8 8.8 8.9 
Bread, whole-wheat. ................---- ES éo.... 9.8 9.8 9.8 
SE iincsdtviiukcctecshindtiidkexrkesiannneeenal  — 10. 1 10.0 10.0 
td ek Rei ncnnandacinieanddenedaeenntnauen do... 24.9 24.9 24.8 
el is csttninanemen dade dadtewbbehaiaaindneee ect 16.3 16.3 18. 0 

Meats: 
Beef: 

aie. aie sins incisn ninde dat eaten Dd aincin emia do 38. 5 37.5 44.0 

oo Nn ane pba debeemebeinne deste ee 36. 0 34. 6 40.0 

nin.s 5 ammnb cnn apiddetnensietcdemnnemssuinill 29. 5 28.8 33.3 

EEE ATR a ae eae = 23. 2 22.8 25.9 

Riis tidus aduasnepeashhbahsamensqnnceinuel do... 15.3 15.3 16.8 
EE a re ae ee Gis 26. 1 25.7 25.0 

Veal: 
CC EE a a Oe a ae do... 42.0 41.8 42.4 
Pork: 

11.4 ih cctulinsdinghaiba astdckdaieseneeael do__.- 34.7 33.0 37.8 
IE 20 de. a nwnenbehin kngnnd deli dadiomnmiiaaidild | 28.3 26.9 31.4 

FEES EE. SEE SE Ee Re a 36. 5 36.7 40.7 
ab tiduiihonncncapwatdinginegrecsossuntil  — 30.9 30.7 34. 0 

ee ns bw allie tlc snamnignineniaitil eee 46.4 45.8 50.0 
RE Sa ea ee Ee ae 28.9 28.4 30.9 
— ta pih bdcuhtabateocdscsceseupeieteutvecencced ans 20.6 20. 5 26.3 
le te elie cnn annivan a atin ttemsasaaibinhé —_ 13.1 12.7 14.5 
SE a ee eee ne ee in ca 22.7 21.8 24. 5 

i ee ending onesncelbiditicessudabeel oe 29.7 28.4 31.8 
en th ch dendekiosatiiinasewnsyhad do__- 36. 1 35. 4 40.0 

Poultry: 
a _neuting EE ESS Se Oe Se Gi: 35. 5 36. 1 33.1 
ish: 

EE ppchiotaneiensds 16-02. can. 13. 4 13.7 13.0 

iets in dtmdiinevewentinebbhaonpminlnes sins 26.8 26.8 25. 1 

Dairy products: 
ES a a eer a, ae pound__ 32. 2 33.3 38. 0 
Ea a a a A ae do... 26. 2 26.8 28. 4 
es. J accatiiotsabendaacs ¥% pint. 14.4 14.5 14.5 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store). _........-....--------- quart_ 12.0 12.1 11.8 
RES SR NT EE Sr do__.- 12.3 12.4 12.1 
en ee eae meee _ awe 11.3 11.4 11.2 
Es cee eee es 1414-02. can_ 7.1 7.1 7.5 
CN en cc nbndi sa dbinenhotanenne audio dozen _. 32. 3 30.8 32.3 
Fruits and vegetables: 
resh: 

ET SE ee er a eae pound 5.6 4.7 8.2 

i SE ES a ER ARE OLE, Se do_. 6.1 6.1 6.4 
SSS a. eS ena dozen 26.7 27.2 33. 6 

Tee eee ie ccune kbd caus naccniaeitebel do_. 26.5 25.8 40.8 

OS Fe eee an Te ee oe ee pound. 9.3 8.8 10.7 

SS 02. 0. nda dcaskanvbutcsdatessdsecen do-___. 3.8 3.8 4.0 
TREE RE SR a Se bunsh. ‘. : 6.1 9.4 
MORE dE SS IS EE BA BS, ey! PHASES stalk __ ; 8.2 11.5 
eS CET er mee: o me 8.2 9.7 7.7 

ES. 6. Nebserascacaslscbesabencioonsens pound __ 4.6 5.0 4.4 

es 5. hd watisuhonenadidieenicies ikl “ee 2.7 2.4 2.9 
li IS ls LP i NSLS 2B SE LR TNA do-_. 5.0 5.6 6.2 
SE Soe eres do 4.5 4.2 6.1 

Canned: 
ae eran. Ree ane sae Uae no. 244 can. 19.3 19.5 19.3 

e225) Le dkedesdecbadsotocerocand do_. 21.6 21.7 21.9 

CET TE A ESTE FS ae.... 22.4 23.1 22.7 
it cdl cin. ts nay amis agpatiared eal eraioelninaa no. 2 can... 29.9 30. 2 28.7 
EAE ee errs ee do.... 11.4 11.5 12.4 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 5i Large Cities Combined, June ang 
May 1938 and June 1937—Continued 
(*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 























ee 
1938 1937 
Article seine 
June 14 May 17 ne | 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Canned—Continued. 
eo ee eee 16-02. Can _- 7.4 7.4 80 
,) @ « Seee eeee oP a a no. 2 can... 11.7 11.7 13.0 
EE TS Ee. Lae eee do___. 15.4 15.4 16.3 
y  — re Oe ene do... 8.9 8.9 Q 5 
«eres Mr ee a 1044-02. can__ 7.4 - 7.4 89 
Dried: 
ee ee er pound _- 15.5 15.5 173 
, 0 EE “ae ace, ee ee eh 9.2 9.2 10.5 
_- —_—ia ef ee Sel eS 15-0z. package__ 10.0 10.0 10. 
Ee Se ee eee pound. 7.4 & i 99 
EE re oe ee do___. 9.0 9.1 12 
| ES Serr eee eee do 6.3 6.3 10.9 
Reverages and chocolate: 
oR Ce en ea eee meee d 23.1 23.2 | 5.7 
eS aes See ee See \% pound 17.8 17. 6 | 18. 0 
Gee. cncnndeitie RaseeeeebGnsa teianccaecdes ates 8-0z. can 8.7 8. 6 10 
SE SS a ee SO _8-0z. package 16.2 16. 1 16.4 
Fats and oils: 
— nt a ie 5 ins eh see ches csecewe Rl pound __ 12.7 12.9 17.1 
pO See eae itosnamaseed do__. 13.0 13.1 15.9 
*Vegetable shortening-_.__..................-- Séandaadaaid do__- 19.4 19.5 22.0 
8 ESE oS er a eet ney pint__ 24.7 24.8 25.6 
Ee eee _.% pint_. 17.5 17.5 | 17.5 
Tie Ee ESE Ss a See pound__ 17.1 17.3 18.9 
SI a ha OS eg a is 18.5 18.6 | 19.9 
Sugar and sweets: 
se ece ft ee do 25.3 95.4 | 5.6 
EL anh cccdwidhiessochibitbeeeeecdce.+acene 24-07. can 13.9 14.0 | 14.7 
EE, 9. See. kd eee 18 oz. can 13.7 13.9 | 14.5 
Ey re re eee pound 21.6 21.7 | 21.8 
| 





? Quotations for 1938 are for sales in units of 10 pounds each. Prior to November 1937, prices were quoted 
on sales in units of various sizes. The change to a common unit, 10 pounds, resulted in a reduction of \o 
of 1 cent per pound at the time of revision. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The increase of 1.3 percent in the composite index for all foods 
between May and June reflected advances in food costs for 41 of the 
51 reporting cities. 

The greatest increases, 3.9 percent in Peoria and 3.4 percent in 
Columbus and Salt Lake City, were largely due to higher prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The cost for this subgroup showed 
increases averaging between 15 and 16 percent in each of these cities. 
Higher prices for meats and eggs in Peoria and Columbus, and for 
eggs in Salt Lake City also contributed to the advance. 

The greatest decreases, 1.9 percent in Norfolk, 1.3 percent 1 
Buffalo, and 1.0 percent in Little Rock, resulted in large part from 
movements in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables which were ¢ol- 
trary to those of most of the cities. Costs for the subgroup in these 
cities declined 9.2 percent in Norfolk, 3.5 percent in Buffalo, and 3.8 
percent in Little Rock. A decrease of 1 cent a quart for milk also 
contributed to the decrease in Buffalo. 
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The all-food index for each of the 51 cities was lower than in June 
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1937. The decreases ranged from 14.5 percent in Birmingham to 
3.3 percent in New York. 
_ Indexes of retail costs of food by regions and cities are given in 
table 3 for June and May 1938 and June 1937. 
Tape 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,' June 
a and May 1938 and June 1937 
{1923-25 = 100] 
uo 
; ; 1938 1937 1938 1937 
: 5 Region and city EE EE tee Region and city — 
- June 142) May 17| June 15 June 14 | May 17| June 15 
Hf —-— - 
0.1 United States.............| 80.2] 79.1 86.3 || South Atlantic... 77.6| 77.5] 85.3 
: ’ === |= —== pCR 72.5 | 72.9 83.5 
ry New England.............| 78.4 77.0 84.0 Baltimore__...._._._- 84, 2 84. 0 89. 0 
9 Oo ES ST Se 76.1 74.7 81.3 Charleston, S. C____- 78.2 78. 3 84.7 
- Bridgeport_.......-- 84.3 83. 1 90. 2 Jacksonville__..._._-- 76.8 76. 3 82.3 
8 } ee Bee ..<-.. «~- 81.9 79.7 87. 1 Se eee 74.7 76. 2 86.0 
10 Manchester-..-.- - -- 81.9 80. 9 87.3 Richmond. ----._.-- 70.7 70.9 81.7 
16 4 New Haven..---.-.--- 82.8 81.7 89.3 Savannah...._..____- 78. 4 77.2 84.3 
Portland, Maine-.-- 79.3 77.3 86.9 Washington, D. C_ 80. 6 79.4 87.1 
17.1 Providence. ....----- 78.4 76.8 84.1 
15,9 , | East South Ceniral........| 73.5 72.5 83. 8 
» 0 Middle Atlantic. ......__-- 80.8 80. 1 85.9 Birmingham... -___--- 68. 6 67.2 80. 2 
Of f a 77.6 78. 6 87.3 Leugiegie.... ........- 83. 5 82.5 92.9 
7 ; J, a 82.2 82.0 86.7 lle ruc 75.3 76.0 83. 5 
as New York_.......... 80.8] 79.9] 83.6 Mobile... ----------- 75.3] 75.1| 81.6 
19.9 Philadelphia_-_------ 82. 2 81.5 89.1 
_ , . <a 79. 6 79.0 85.4 || West South Central._____. 76.2 76.4 82.3 
5 Rochestef........-.--- 83. 0 80. 6 90. | tbe chocens 72.8 73.0 80. 4 
14.7 Serantom............-| 77.1 77.1 84.5 Siianccrans>sksc 76. 5 77.0 81.5 
" Little Rock..........| 72.3] 73.1 82.7 
918 East North Central........| 82.0 80. 5 88. 7 New Orleans........-| 81.7 80. 8 85.8 
Chicago.............- 82.5 81.1 89.0 
— Cincinnati. ....._- : 81.9 79. 5 90.5 || Mountain_..____- 83. 5 82. | 91.3 
oted Cleveland........._- 81.7 80. 2 86.8 NES s « witb thber 79. 2 77.8 85.9 
{ Kio Columbus, Ohio--- 80. 2 77.6 86. 9 SEED prakacese=aan 85.7 85. 1 93. 2 
Deretes? £3, z's. 81.4 80.0 89.0 Salt Lake City...___- 80. 6 78. 0 89.4 
Indianapolis. ..._.._-- 81.3 80. 8 90. 2 
Milwaukee_.._.____. 87.0 85.4 Fe 8. i ee 77.2 76.4 83.6 
, | Sa, 83. 7 80.6 90. 1 Los Angeles......_.- 72.2 71.9 79. 4 
Springfield, Ti}______- 81.3 79. J 87.0 Portland, Oreg_____- 80.9 79. 5 90.0 
San Francisco_____-__- 81.3 80.1 85.9 
ods West North Central...__ __ 83.7 82.0 91.4 at, ch bce cca 79. 6 78.4 86. 5 
Kansas City. _.._...- 82. 0 80. 4 91.3 
the Minneapolis._..____- 87.4 84.7 94.2 
a 78. 0 76.7 87. 2 
Oe, Bait csta on 85.9 84.5 92.3 
Se 83.6 81.3 91.1 
, 
for ' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popu- 
"0 d lation weights. 
W ' Preliminary 
1S. POOOO ORY 
for 
ELECTRICITY PRICES IN JUNE 1938 
| 
rom ME SESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly from 51 
~on- Melues. These rates are used for computing average prices and 
hese fe YPlcal bills in each city for the quantities of electricity which most 
38 fenearly approximate the consumption requirements for the usual 
alo domestic services for a five-room house, including living room, dining 


room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The blocks of consumption 
which have been selected as representative of average conditions 
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throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for the ise ¢ 
electricity for lighting and small appliances alone; 100 kilowat;. 
hours for lighting, small appliances, and a reftigarator- and 25) 
kilowatt-hours for the addition of an electric range to the pre ‘eding 
equipment. 

The December report shows prices effective for that month jy 
each city, together with a record of all changes which occurred during 
the preceding 12 months. Reports for March, June, and Septembe, 
show only the changes which occurred during the preceding quarter. 

Technical specifications which are used as the basis for the applica. 
tion of the rate schedules are: 


repr 
Floor area (1,000 square feet). remi 
Connected load: Watts hour 
a eae eet ne om 700 mor 
Refrigeration ite. <ctenmecb bane sabe abwebseena« 300 Lilon 
Cooking........... SS ee ee Sey eae se eee 6, 000 ; 
Measured demand: 25 k 
Lighting and appliances _ - +> : ge 900 for ¢ 
Refrigeration ____- - et: Miingitd beh Dicickcwee ae 100 Lake 
oss taaintintlh a « <bab ths onpstbaamtdbedssesea 2, 300 Tl 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Price Changes Between March and June 1938 


claus 
A 

Febr 
Mare 


Residential rates for electricity were reduced between March and 
June in the following eight cities, five of which represent States 
along the Atlantic coast, two in the Midwest, and one in the Rocky 


Mountain area: “Pre 
Bridgeport. Jacksonville. o 
New Haven. Indianapolis. “s 
New York (Richmond Borough). Kansas City. merl 
Charleston, S. C. Salt Lake City. Ch 


twee! 


and b 


1 The 
schedul 
who hay 
of his co 
Tesultin, 
due to a 
current 

than the 


Charleston and Salt Lake City discontinued the use of the “Objec- 
tive rate plan’ which had been in operation approximately 4 years and 
3 years respectively in those cities. The “Objective” rate which was 
in effect at the time of the change was retained and made available 
to all customers. A majority of the customers in each city wer 
already being served under this schedule and the reductions therefore 
affected only from 35 to 40 percent of the customers, or those who 
previously had been served under the “Present” or ‘Immediate’ 
rates. 

Reductions in the cost of 100 kilowatt-hours and 250 kilowatt-hours, 
typical respectively of the use of refrigerator and of refrigerator and 
range in addition to lighting and small appliances, were recorded {01 
each of the eight cities, The greatest general decreases occurred 1! 

See footnote on p. 443. 
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the two cities which had discontinued the ‘Objective rate plan.”’ In 


tt. ME Charleston the cost for 100 kilowatt-hours declined 21.5 percent, and 
5) Me for 250 kilowatt-hours, 22.9 percent. In Salt Lake City the cost for 
inv ME 100 kilowatt-hours dropped 22.2 percent and a smaller decrease, 9.1 


percent, was reported for 250 kilowatt-hours. Substantial decreases 
of about 17 percent were shown for these services in Bridgeport and 
New Haven. Reductions for other cities ranged from 6.3 to 10.2 per- 
cent for 100 kilowatt-hours, and from 3.2 to 12.9 percent for 250 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

The cost for 25 kilowatt-hours and 40 kilowatt-hours, which are 
representative of the use of current for lighting and small appliances, 
remained unchanged in Indianapolis as did the cost for 25 kilowatt- 
hours in Bridgeport, New Haven, and Salt Lake City. Reductions of 
more than 20 percent were reported for the use of both 25 and 40 
kilowatt-hours in the Borough of Richmond, New York City, and for 
25 kilowatt-hours in Kansas City. Decreases for these two services 
for other cities ranged from 4.3 percent for 40 kilowatt-hours in Salt 
Lake City to 14.3 percent for 25 kilowatt-hours in Jacksonville. 

The cost of electricity in each of the five boroughs in New York 
City was advanced 1 percent by the increase in the city sales tax from 
2 percent to 3 percent. A further slight advance for Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, and Queens resulted from an adjustment under the fuel 
clause due to an advance in the cost of fuel. 

A record of the change in electricity rates in Little Rock, effective 
February 1, 1938, was not received in time to be included in the 
March report. These rates present a single schedule to replace the 
“Present”? and ‘‘Centennial’’ rates which were applicable for 2 years 
prior to that time under the “‘Objective rate plan.’”’'! The net monthly 
bills under the new rate schedule showed decreases to customers for- 
merly served under both the ‘‘Present’’ and the ‘‘Centennial”’ rates. 

Changes in net monthly bills and average prices of electricity be- 
tween March and June 1938 are shown in table 4 for eight cities; 
and between December 1937 and March 1938 for one city. 
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' The “Objective rate plan” is devised to encourage the use of electricity by providing two separate rate 
schedules—“Immediate” and “Objective.” The “‘Objective,’’ or lower rates, are available to customers 
Who have increased their use of current. Monthly “‘base bills’’ are computed for each customer on the basis 
of his consumption of electricity for a designated earlier year. The ‘“‘Immediate’’ rate applies as long as the 
resulting bill is less than the “base bill’’ for the corresponding month. The “Objective” rate applies when, 
due to an increase in consumption, it produces a bill greater than the “base bill.”", When the amount of 
current consumed results in a bill greater than the ‘“‘base bill’”’ if the “Immediate” rate is charged and less 
than the “base bill” if the “Objective’’ rate is charged, the customer pays the ‘‘base bill.”’ 
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TABLE 4.—Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity Between Mar. 15 and June 15. 1939— 
Monthly Bill, Price per Kilowatt-Hour, and Percentage Change 
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rT . Wiiteee, 
Net monthly bill Net monthly price per 
.: hour 
25 kilo- | 40 kilo- | 100 kilo-|250 kilo-] 25 kilo- | 40 kilo- |100 ki] ae] 
watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- | watt- 9 wo 
Type hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hour md 
City and date e Light- 
“Mpt | Light- | Light-| “lent | jing, | Light-| Light- | Eight. 
. ing ing | apopii- | @PPli- | ing ing Rane’ 
and and | ®PP'- | ances, | and and | @Ppli- | oon. 
small | small am refrig- | small | small | ®2C@S, 1. 
appli- | appli- a J erator, | appli- | appli- ood 
ances | ances | (rats, | and | ances | ances panos 
range erator 
New England: : 
Bridgeport: Cents | Cents | Cents | Con 
_  s P $1. 31 $2. 05 $4. 87 $8. 70 5.3 5.1 { 
ous 06, TOP... -..-2.<. P $1. 31 $1.93 | $4.03 | $7.28 5.3 4.8 4. 
Percentage change 3____._}.......]-------- ao tees oe fF) eee aa 
New Haven: 
fe P $1.31 $2. 05 $4. 87 $8. 70 5.3 5.1 4.9 
June 16, 1608... ........... P $1.31 | $1.93 | $4.03} $7.28 5.3 4. 4.0 
Percentage change ?____._]_......]-------- ~5.9 | —17.3 | —16.4 }........}........ 4 
Middle Atlantie: 
New York: 
Company 1:3 
ESF P $1. 69 $2. 46 $4. 81 $8. 16 6.8 6.1 4.5 
June 15, 1938 $6... ? $1.71 | $2.49 | $4.88] $8.29 6.8 6.2 4.9 
Percentage change ?2__._]_..---- ky ee ee eae | a 
Company 2:7 
Reon. 36. 200s 4... 08 P $1. 95 $3. 02 $6.08 | $10. 67 7.8 7.5 6 
June 15, 1938 §.__......| P $1.97 | $3.05 | $6.14 | $10.77 7.9 7.6 6 
Percentage change ?____]__...-- +1.0 +1.0 +1.0 S'S Se Se 
Company 3: § 
Mar. 15, 2038 4........- P $2.19 | $3.17 | $5.62] $9.09 8.8 7.9 5. f 
June 15, 1938 §__.____.- P $1. 75 2. 52 $5. 05 $8.14 7.0 6.3 5.0 
Percentage change ?____]-...--- —20.2 | —20.4 | —10.2 | —10.5 }......--]........ 
East North Central: 
Indianapolis: 
_. * 3 wae P $1.38 | $2.10 | $4.49 | $8.15 5.5 5.3 4.4 
See Ee, BOOe... . cdrn none P $1.38 | $2.10 | $4.00 7.10 5.5 5.3 { 
al) aE Ree PS See — ei | ee oo 
West North Central: 
Kansas City: 4 
I i P $1.66 | $2.35 | $4.08 7.91 6.6 5.9 1. | 
I I a P $1. 28 $2. 04 $3. 83 $7. 65 5.1 5.1 3 
Percentage change ?.._._._]------- —23.1 | —13.0 —6.3 3) ERE AER 
South Atlantic: 
Charleston, S. C. ® 
pier. 18, 1068...........5 P $1.60 | $2.50 | $5.35] $8.85 6.4 6. 2 5 
_— =a P $1. 50 $2.25 | $4.20 | $6.82 6.0 5.6 4: 
Percentage change ?______]--.---- —6.3 | —10.0 | —21.5 | —22.9 j........}........ 

Jacksonville: Rec 
Ok EE M $1.75 | $2.7 $4.95 | $7.95 7.0 6.8 5.0 i 
June 15, 1938... -..-- M | $1.50] $2.35| $4.60] $7.60] 60] 5.9 4. ew 
Pereentage change 2_____.}-..---- —14.3 | —13.0 —7.1 ee See 

Mountain: anu 

Salt Lake City: 4® 
 -} | aa P $1.63 | $2.40] $4.92] $7.85 6.5 6.0 1.9 erm 
I P $1. 63 $2. 30 $3. 83 $7. 14 6.5 5.7 3.5 ’ | 
Percentage change ?_.....]......-]------.- maT RES RD Fis cedccdlesiswse- lanh 

West South Central: conc 

Little Rock: 4 1¢ 

Dec. 15. 1937: mon 
ae heel P $1.99 | $2.88 | $5.20} $8.67 8.0 7.2 
Centennial_............ P $1.84 | $2.63 | $5.10 | $8.67 7.3 6. 6 duct 

St RE Pep $1.79 | $2.55 | $5.10 | $8.67 7.1 6.4 

Percentage change: ? et of 
REET Te Fae ee —10.3 | —11.3 Bi i Riding herd oes< “nose 
6 eee ee ~2.6) —3.1 |........].-...--.]..------]-------- ooo locks 





1 Type of ownership is indicated as follows: P, private utility; M, municipal plant. 





urposes of comparison. 


2 Net monthlv bills are comeaiet to mills for 
ueens. 


3 Serving Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and 

4 Prices include a 2-percent sales tax. 

5 Prices include a 2-percent sales tax 

6 Prices include an adjustment for an increase in the cost of fuel. 

7 Serving Queens. 

8 Serving Richmond. , _ 

* The “Objective rate plan” has been discontinued. The “Objective’’ rate effective at the | me ° 
change has been retainec and was made available to all customers. The rate shown for Marc! 
“Immediate” or “Present” rate under which from 35 to 40 percent of the customers were bille’ 

1¢ The “Objective rate plan’’ has been discontinued and has been supplanted by a single new rat: sche" 
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GAS PRICES IN JUNE 1938 




























RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured quarterly from 50 cities. 
These rates are used in computing average prices and typical bills for 
each city for quantities of gas which approximate the average resi- 
jential consumption requirements for each of four combinations of 
services. 

The December report shows prices effective for that month in each 
city together with a record of all changes which occurred during the 
receding 12 months. Reports for March, June, and September show 
only the changes which occurred during the preceding quarter. 

In order to put the rate quotations upon a comparable basis it is 
recessary to convert the normal consumption requirements used for 
omputing monthly bills into an equivalent heating value expressed 
n therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This procedure is necessary 
cause of the wide range in the heating value of a cubic foot of gas 
tween different cities. The equipment and blocks of consumption 
vhich have been selected as representative of average conditions 
hroughout the country are based upon the requirements of a five- 
oom house, including living room, dining room, kitchen, and two 
edrooms. 


+ 


These specifications are: 


Therms 

Sn od his Ba me wallnna RAR > ee Gee eer 10. 6 

Range and manual-type water heater________________- 19. 6 
Range and automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 

water heater - - - - - - _- > a ambit ta abbbin sddeles 30. 6 
Range, automatic-storage or instantaneous type water 

heater, and refrigerator- Pt Papa 40. 6 


Price Changes Between March and June 1938 


Reductions in residential gas rates were reported for two cities, 
‘ew York and San Francisco. In New York City, which serves 
ianufactured gas of a heating value of approximately 540 British 
ermal units per cubic foot, one company operating in Bronx, 
lanhattan, and Queens inaugurated their summer rates for the 
cond consecutive season. The length of the season was increased 
months to be effective for May through October 1938. Substantial 
ductions, which were available for the use of more than 3,000 cubic 


et of gas per month, were as follows for the indicated services and 
locks of consumption: 




















Consumption Percentage 
Net hill | decrease 
Service ane Cubic |June1938| since 
crms feet March 1938 
hge and manual-type water heater. _...................._-. 19. 6 3, 630 $4. 04 5.1 
“ nee and wautomatie TEDL LENT OO 30. 6 5, 670 5, 62 15. 5 
l nge, automatie water-heater, and refrigerator......__._____. 40. 6 7, 520 7.05 20.1 
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The bills for New York include the advance of 1 percent in th, 
city sales tax which is paid by customers in each of the five boroughs 
The tax was increased from 2 percent to 3 percent. 

San Francisco, which serves natural gas of about 1,150 Britis, 
thermal units heating value, reported a new rate schedule beginning 
April 1, 1938, which resulted in the following reductions: 




















ee...” 
Consumption . 
Service — — | decrease 

Cubic une 1938 2 nee TH 
Therms feet March 1938 
| Lab 
8 ESS Ee ERE ESP et Ow) eee eee ee Se Tae ee 10.6 920 $1. 22 44 con! 

Range and manual-type water heater......................_- 19. 6 1, 700 1.73 f ‘ 
Range and automatic water heater...................__..___. 30. 6 2, 660 2. 35 | Fro’ 

Range, automatic water heater, and refrigerator............_- 40.6 3, 530 2. 85 | f 
ron 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JUNE 1938 


THE index number of wholesale commodity prices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics advanced 0.3 percent during June. This was in 
contrast to the downward movement of the preceding 10 months. 
From July 1937 to May 1938, the general index declined steadily 
from 87.9 to 78.1 percent of the 1926 average, the lowest level of the 
past 3% years. The accumulated decline of the 10-month downward 
swing in prices was 11.1 percent. The level for June was 10.9 per- 
cent below the previous high. 

Of the 10 major commodity groups, three—farm products, foods, 
and fuel and lighting materials—increased from May to June. The 
remaining seven groups registered declines ranging from 0.1 percent 
for housefurnishing goods to 1.3 percent for hides and leather products. 
Textile products declined 0.9 percent; building materials, 0.8 percent; 
chemicals and drugs, 0.7 percent; metals and metal products, 0.6 
percent; and the miscellaneous commodities group, 0.3 percent. 
Compared with June 1937, the indexes for all groups except metals 
and metal products showed declines. During the year period, farm 
products decreased 22.4 percent; textile products, 16.2 percent; hides 
and leather products, 15.3 percent; foods, 13.7 percent; chemicals 
and drugs, 8.7 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 8.2 percent; 
building materials, 7.4 percent; housefurnishing goods, 2.7 percent; 
and fuel and lighting materials, 1.4 percent. Metals and metal 
products for June 1938 were 0.2 percent higher than they were for 
June 1937. 

Higher prices in June for agricultural commodities were primarily 
responsible for the 1.0 percent increase in the index of the raw materials 
group. In contrast, semimanufactured commodities prices declined 
1.7 percent during the month. Wholesale price changes of finished 
or processed commodities were less marked than prices of raw ma- 
terials and partially processed items. The index for the group of 
manufactured commodities advanced 0.1 percent. Compared with 
June 1937, the raw materials group index was 17.1 percent lower, 
semimanufactured articles averaged 14.6 percent less, and finished 
products prices were down by 6.3 percent. 

According to-the index for “All commodities other than farm prod- | 
ucts,’ wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities remained 
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unchanged during June. The index for the group was 7.5 jp. reent 
below a year ago. Prices of industrial materials, as measured | V the 
index for “All commodities other than farm products and f{ ods.’ 
dropped 0.4 percent during the month and were 5.6 percent ¢j)e 
than they were in June 1937. 

A comparison of the June level of wholesale prices with May 193 
and June 1937 is shown in table 1. 


sale 

June 
“Oth 
whic 
appli 
Quot 
wool 
war 
dechi 


a per 


Tasie 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for June 1938 W ith May 
1938 and June 1937 


















































[1928 = 100) farm 
2 AC 
| | | 
| June | May | Change | Jun re meat 
ity | , - y e from a ° 
Commodity group | 1938 | 1938 | month | 1937 esc inde: 
Pe) ee = |S 
| : ee _ & Sep 
| Percent | Percent 1937 
I a 78.3 | 78.1 | +0. 3 87. 2 ~10 
=== | — year 
EY ee a 68.7 | 67.5; +18} 88 ~2 4 . 
Gt? Rs EEaeRET | 73.1 | 72.1 +1.4 | 84.7 n rice, 
Hides and leather products....-...........-..-...... 90. 1 | 91.3 —1.3 | 106. 4 : 
PPPS. Sp ep ey 65.5 66. 1 —.9 | 78. 2 ~1f Price 
Fuel and lighting materials_........................ | 76. 4 | 76. 2 +.3 | 77. { ries 
Metals and metal products.....................-__.. 96. 1 96.7 —.6 | 95.9 
OS PRR, COE | 89.7 | 90. 4 —.8 96. 9 ~7.4 gran 
I 76.3 | 76.8 —.7 83. 6 —§ Gj 
Housefurnishing goods_........_--.---.........-.---- | 87.1] 87.2 -.1 89. 5 . SI 
i a aR Re ieee eye Alle 72.9 | 73.1 —.3 | 79. 4 —8 has 
SLI ELLE LETT RTE | 71.4 | 70. 7 +1.0 | 86. 1 ~ the» 
Semimanufactured articles._...............-.-.....-- 74.1 | 75.4 | —1.7 | 86. 8 —14.6 e | 
ES A ES aR Sea eli hap aaa eS 82. 2 82.1 | +.1 87.7 —f.3 3 
All commodities other than farm products__________- 80. 3 80.3 0.0 86.8 —7.5 was 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 81.3 81.6 —.4 86. 1 —5.f aver 
| 
aver 
The number of changes within each group which influenced the & leat! 
movement of the all-commodity index in June is shown in table 2. luge 
A 
TABLE 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From May to June 1938 the 
Commodity group Increases Decreases | No change Apr 
— late 
All commodities -................ ihdiisaiacehapthipaiataebigiisae tiainin dutitincess 114 243 oe - perc 
AVNER TE LS TRYST EEO 29 38 s i the 
Hides and leather products... ....................-....--..-- 4 12 2 wert 
Te ak es eid accckcacce secs 5 43 % 
I ko rccudtinamcuntdabanebececmaeen ll 6 yalr 
NS EE Ee s 33 | 105 J un 
Building materials._..................-.-.....- hedicdbneitbins 8 21 | i 
SRE a Ea a a a 4 13 ie P. 
Housefurnishing waning ina dethihtinqdbtbheecocentiicabbabonn sien 3 5 oe 
ane AL I RE AS I CL AE SE ABS ll 22 se and 
~~ 7 were 
The farm products group, with a rise of 1.8 percent, registered the J grou 
greatest advance during the month. The index for June was 638.’ & Past 
percent of the 1926 average. With the exception of the index for tex- JB perc 
tile products, farm products prices on the average are lower than fo! Si 
any of the other major group classifications of commodities. \\hole- JB and 
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sale prices for livestock and poultry averaged 3.0 percent higher in 
June thanin May. Grains advanced 0.6 percent, and the subgroup of 
“(ther farm products” rose 1.3 percent. Important farm productitems 
which averaged higher in prices were wheat, steers, hogs, sheep, fresh 
apples, oranges, peanuts, onions, and white and sweet potatoes. 
Quotations were lower for barley, rye, calves, hay, hops, seeds, and 
wool. Market prices of farm products have continued steadily down- 
ward since July 1937, when the index was 89.3. The accumulated 
decline to June was 23.1 percent. The week to week movement of 
farm products during June was generally upward. 

Advances of 5.1 percent for fruits and vegetables, 2.9 percent for 
meats, and 2.3 percent for cereal products caused the foods group 
index to rise 1.4 percent and register the first monthly advance since 
September 1937. The June index, 73.1, was 13.7 percent below June 
1937 and 16.9 percent below September 1937, the high point for that 
year. Among the food items which averaged higher in price were flour, 
rice, fresh beef, lamb, fresh pork, cocoa beans, and edible tallow. 
Price declines were reported for butter, powdered milk, canned cher- 
ries and pineapple, dried raisins, bananas, dressed poultry, copra, 
cranulated sugar, and canned tomatoes. 

Since August 1937, the movement for hides and leather products 
has been steadily downward. From a high of 108.1 in that month, 
the index for the group declined to 90.1. The decrease during June 
was 1.3 percent to a level 15.3 percent below a year ago. Lower 
average prices were reported for all subgroups. Shoes registered an 
average decline of 0.7 percent; hides and skins, 1.7 percent; and 
leather, 0.6 percent. Other leather products including gloves and 
luggage declined 4.6 percent. 

After advancing during the first 4 months of 1937, the index for 
the textile products group has shown an uninterrupted decline since 
April last year except for a fractional advance in July. The accumu- 
lated decrease from an index of 79.5 to 65.5 for June has been 17.6 
percent. With the exception of clothing, all subgroups shared in 
the decline. Important textile items which registered price decreases 
were osnaburg, print cloth, tire fabrics, toweling, rayon, worsted 
yarns, raw jute, and raw silk. During the 12-month period from 
June 1937 to June this year, the decrease was 16.2 percent. 
Principally because of higher prices for gasoline, the index for fuel 
and lighting materials advanced 0.3 percent. Anthracite prices 
were 0.9 percent higher in June than in May. Other items in the 
group showed no marked price changes. Fluctuations during the 
past 18 months have been narrow, and the index for June was 1.4 
percent below a year ago. 

Since the previously announced price changes in steel, the metals 
and metal products index has remained fairly steady, and the decline 
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during June was the first noticeable change. The average for th, 
month was 0.6 percent lower than in May. Lower steel prices wey, 
primarily responsible for the group decline. Average prices fo, 
nonferrous metals were also lower. 
_ Plumbing and heating fixtures showed no change from May. | ower 
prices were reported for butts, pig iron, scrap steel, steel strips, stryp. 
tural steel, antimony, ingot copper, pig lead, copper wire and rods 
and lead pipe. 

With the exception of a slight rise in March 1938, wholesale prices 
of building materials have been downward since May 1937. Although 
price changes have not been radical, the index has dropped from 979 
to 89.7, or a decrease of 7.7 percent. During June average |iumber 
prices dropped 0.7 percent; paint and paint materials, 1.0 percent: 
and structural steel, 1.7 percent. Wholesale prices for brick and tile 
were fractionally higher, and for plumbing and heating fixtures were 
unchanged. 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 

















[1926 = 100] 
Group and subgroup | —_ Mey — Group and subgroup | — — June 
All commodities__............--. 78.3 | 78.1 | 87.2 || Building materials.........___. | 89.7 | 90.4 3 
Brick and tile............_- 190.6 | 90.5! 959 
Farm products_..............-- 68.7 | 67.5 | 88.5 a 95.5 | 95 ¢ 
BET AS Ee 62.7 | 62.3 | 105.7 i VSS RR Ey 88.7 | 89.3 | 1029 
Livestock and poultry._-.-| 80.2 | 77.9 | 98.3 Paint and paint materials._| 80. 1 80.9) & 
Other farm products_-__...-. 63.0 | 62.2) 77.4 Plumbing and heating _--__- 77.2 | 77.2) 7 
Structural steel_........-.._}113.0 |114.9 | 1149 
Re ae ae re See 73.1 | 72.1 | 84.7 Other building materials___| 93.3 94.1 | 1011 
Dairy products_-.....-...-.-- 68.5 | 69.1 | 72.0 
Cereal products__........-- 80.2 | 78.4 90.4 || Chemicals and drugs.......___- 76.3 | 76.8) 836 
Fruits and vegetables-_---- 61.7 | 58.7) 84.5 Chemicals-......._- -| 80.6 | 81.2) 9 
RE Ai eee 24.5 | 82.1 | 98.0 Drugs and pharmaceu- 
oo 64.7 | 65.4 | 74.3 ARS ASE EE FESS 71.9 | 72.8) 78 
Fertilizer materials_........ 69.5 | 60.6) 7 
ites and leather products____- 90.1 | 91.3 | 106.4 Mixed fertilizers.........._- 69.3 | 69.3) 72 
MOG ci dbnehbemdivancadicen 101.8 |102.5 | 107.5 
Hides |) ras 62.3 | 63.4 | 114.6 || Housefurnishing goods____-___- 87.1 | 87.2 | 88.5 
Se he Se SETS 81.6 | 82.1 | 98.8 , RE ee 90.7 | 90.8 | 925 
Other leather products--._-- 97.7 |102.4 | 102.3 OP 83.5 | 83.6 | S86 
Textile products..............-- 65.5 | 66.1 | 78.2 || Miscellaneous._............_... 72.9 | 73.1) 79.4 
oS RRR SETAE SOLES. 82.2 | 82.2] 89.1 Automobile tires and tubes_| 57.4 | 57.4 54 
Cotton goods..........-..-.. 63.9 | 65.0] 89.7 A ES 78.4 | 78.6) 116.9 
Hosiery and underwear__.-| 59.7 | 60.5 | 64.6 Paper and pulp__........_- 85.5 | 86.9 | 95.0 
Silk and rayon..........--- 27.6 | 28.4) 32.5 Rubber, crude............. 26.3 | 24.2; 41.0 
Woolen and worsted goods_| 75.6 | 76.0 | 93.2 Other miscellaneous...._--- 81.1 | 81.5) 88 
Other textile products_-_..-) 65.0 | 65.3 | 67.5 
Raw materials__.............._- 71.4 70.7 961 
Fuel and lighting materials____- 76.4 | 76.2 | 77.5 || Semimanufactured articles ___- 74.1 | 75.4) 8% 
AUEROIII, Sons ic 5nkste cs 74.5 | 73.8 74.5 || Finished products_.._.......--- 82.2 | 82.1 7.7 
Bituminous coal_......-.-.- 97.5 | 97.5 | 98.5 || All omnes other than 
SPE pellbtdbngscedéccoosse 105.3 |105.5 | 165.0 farm products._..........__-. 80.3 | 80.3 88 
ipsiclelty TOOT EES (1) (1) 79.5 || All commodities other than 
‘een 4 WAS DERE TE () | 883] 84.2 farm products and foods.....| 81.3 | 81.6 %6! 
Petegionns products__._._-- 56.3 | 56.4) 61.5 
Metals and metal products___..| 96.1 | 96.7 | 95.9 
Agricultural implements__.| 96.1 | 96.3 | 94.1 
Farm machinery..........- 97.6 | 97.8} 96.1 
Tron and steel_............- 100.9 |101.8 | 99.7 
Motor vehicles ?__........_- 96.0 | 95.8 | 86.9 
Nonferrous metals. --_...-- 67.2 | 68.8) 91.9 
Plumbing and heating--_-.- 77.2 | 77.2) 78.7 


























1 Data not available. ? Preliminary revision, 
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The index for the chemicals and drugs group declined 0.7 percent. | 
esponsible for the decrease were lower prices for alumina sulphate, 
opper sulphate, toluene, citric acid, glycerine, and palm niger oil. 
\yerage prices for mixed fertilizers were unchanged for June and fer- 
tilizer materials dropped 0.1 percent. The subgroup of chemicals 











ver 
~~ veraged 0.7 percent lower and drugs and pharmaceuticals, 1.2 per- 
ds ent below the May level. 

Furniture and furnishings contributed to the fractional decline in 
wT he index for housefurnishing goods. Price changes were minor and 
9 he group level was only 2.7 percent below the average for June 1937. 
79 Average wholesale prices of cattle feed declined 0.3 percent during 
Der hemonth. Paper and pulp dropped 1.6 percent and soap prices fell 
nt: [4e1.8 percent. Crude rubber prices, on the other hand, rose 8.7 percent, 
‘ile nd automobile tires and tubes did not change in price during the 
ere jonth. Cylinder oil averaged lower, as did also wood pulp and box- 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
ies Hi May and June 1938 and June 1937 are shown in table 3. 

— Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to June 1938 

- Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 

%’ Hvears from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from June 1937 to 

ss TJune 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 

Lg Tasie 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 

1.1 [1926 = 100] 

83.6 

ml Hides Metals} ,,_; House-| a,:. | 

' Farm | aelettas.| tie | aug | and, |Build: |Chem-|" cue | Mis: | All 

Year and month prod- | Foods | leather rod- | licht metal . d nish- | jane- ii 

a ucts prod- | Prod- | light- | Fog. | mate-| an ing | ane- | modi- 

72, ucts | ucts ing ucts rials | drugs goods | °US ties 

89.5 | | 

a § y years | 
on 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 

Oe. aE 104.9} 99.9 | 109.1 90.4) 83.0/| 100.5 | 95.4] 94.2/ 94.3) 82.6 | 95.3 

Ts ORs 48.2) 61.0) 729) 549) 70.3) 80.2) 71.4) 73.5] 751) 044) 648 

116.9 fe f9UO. 51.4 | 60.5| 80.9) 648] 66.3] 79.8] 77.0} 72.6] 75.8| 62.5] 65.9 

950 fam 1996.2 20222 II 80.9] 821] 95.4] 71.5| 76.2] 87.0| 86.7| 80.4] 81.7] 70.5| 80.8 

0.0 Hh, Sn etthenceccscs 86.4) 85.5 | 104.6 | 76.3 | 77.6] 95.7| 95.2] 83.9) 89.7 77.8 86.3 

85.8 y months: 

$4.1 a 88.5 | 84.7] 106.4] 78.2] 77.5| 95.9] 969| 836| 895) 79.4] 87.2 

of 8 en 89.3} 86.2| 106.7] 783] 781] 96.1! 96.7] 83.9| 897] 79.0| 87.9 

1 August__.___- 86.4} 86.7 | 1081] 77.1| 784] 97.0| 96.3] 822] 91.1] 77.3] 87.5 
September....| 85.9 | 88.0 | 107.6 | 75.3] 78.7] 97.1 96.2) 81.4] 91.1 77.0 7.4 

86,8 Oc “Sea 80.4} 85.5 | 106.7 | 73.5 | 78.5] 96.4] 95.4] 81.2] 91.0] 76.2 85.4 
November....| 75.7} 83.1| 101.4] 71.2] 782] 96.8] 93.7| 80.2] 90.4| 75.4| 83.3 

96.1 December.-.-| 72.8| 79.8] 97.7| 70.1| 784] 96.3] 925] 79.5] 89.7| 75.0| 81.7 
January... 71.6| 76.3| 96.7| 69.7] 78.3] 96.6| 91.8] 79.6| 883| 75.2| 80.9 
February... 69.8} 73.5| 94.7) 686| 785] 960] 91.1} 791| 880] 748/ 79.8 
March..._...- 70.3| 73.5| 93.6| 682| 77.7| 96.0| 91.5| 7&7] 87.7! 744] 79.7 
J See 68.4 | 72.3) 92.1] 67.2) 76.8] 96.3) 91.2] 77.5| 87.3] 73.4 78.7 
nea 67.5| 721] 91.3] 66.1] 76.2) 96.7] 90.4| 76.8| 87.2] 73.1| 78.1 
7080.2.4;...i. 68.7 | 73.1) 90.1] 65.5 | 76.4) 96.1 89.7 | 76.3) 87.1 72.9 78.3 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 5 for the following groups of commodities: Raw ma: erials, 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other than 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods 
The list of commodities included under the classifications “Rg, 
materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘Finished products’ 
was given in the December 1937 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphle, 





toget 


TaBLe 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities Lane 
u 
































[1926= 109) 
\| ee 
AN || - | | \ 
| All | com. | an ll 
com- | mod- : | com. | mea 
| Semi-| : ‘ $ n- | mod. 
man-| Fin- | ™od-| ities i. Fin- | ™04- | ities 
Raw | ufac- | ished ities other Raw f ished ities | other 
Yea: and month | mate-| ; other | than || Year and month | mate-| "| !snea) on 
ured | prod- : tured | prod- 
rials arti- | uct than | farm rials : | than) for 
S | farm | prod- | — WEES | farm | pe 
cles prod-| ucts || os prod-| nets 
ucts | and || | ucts | an 
| foods || foo 
a 
SR 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1937—Continued. 
CARRERE SED OSS- 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 | October__....| 80.7 | 82.5 | 88.1) 86.4. 8 
ae 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70. 2 | November_...| 77.2 | 79.8 | 86.7 | 848 
56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 December....| 75.4 | 77.7 | 85.3 | 83 . 
SR ee 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79.6 1938: 
| abhaaanerrrERe 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 | Jantary_.___- 74.9 | 76.9 | 84.3 | 828! x 
1937: February... _- 73.6 | 76.1 | 83.3 | 81.9 935 
a 86.1 | 86.8 | 87.7 | 86.8) 86.1 | March... -_...- 73.2 | 75.6 | 83.4 | 81.6 821 
hal aces 86.5 | 87.0 | 88.8 | 87.5 86.3 || ee 71.3 | 75.3 | 82.7 | 80.8) 826 
August__.__.. 84.8 | 86.6 | 89.0 | 87.6 86.1 || a 70.7 | 75.4 | 82.1 | 80.3. & 
September___| 84.4 | 85.3 | 89.1 | 87.6 | 85.9 || Sn adipes 71.4 | 74.1 | 82.2 | 80.3 & 
1] 




















Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly variations in the major group classifications during May and 
June are Shown by the index numbers in table 6. 


TaB_e 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, May ani 



































June 1938 
[1926 = 100] 

June | June | June | June May May | 'M: uy | May 

Commodity group 25, 18, 11, 4, 2, 21, | 14, | 7, 

1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 198 
SEs itkecemaddchvedsetbetpachiagnans 78.2 | 78.4 | 77.8 | 77.7 | 78.1 | 78.2 | 77.8 m8 
I TMi in tethins scbicbubichinncenscduces 68.8 | 69.7 | 68.3 | 67.2 | 68.8 | 68.8 | 67.4 Or! 
EE ET RS a EE ES a a 73.2 | 73.5 | 72.7 | 72.3 | 73.0} 72.9) 71.5) 74 
Hides and leather products---..............-.------- 91.0 | 91.1 | 91.1 | 91.5 | 91.6 | 91.7) 923 22 
Textile products...........-.-.--.------------------- 64.9 | 64.8 | 64.9 | 65.5 | 65.8 | 66.0) 66.1 M6! 
Fuel and lighting materials_......................-.. 76.8 | 76.7 | 76.5 | 76.5 | 76.5 | 76.6) 76.8 7 
Metals and metal products___..............-..-..-.. 96.4 | 96.5 | 95.7 | 95.7 | 95.7 | 96.3 | 96.3) %) 
Building materials-................-.---.------------ 90.0 | 89.8 | 90.1 | 90.2 | 90.9 | 90.4 | 9.9 
SEI COO. 0 ecncccbsstactsntanccesctcces 76.1 | 75.8 | 75.9 | 75.91 76.0 | 76.4) 767) 7. 
Fee ey REI AS a 88.4 | 88.6 | 88.6 | 88.6 | $8.6 | 886) sss 
i I ORS I ee 72.8 | 72.7°| 72.4 | 72.5 | 727 | 731) 73.1) 730 
ORT BO hd Finantcnvcaccsstbcnkdetbeccsisecere 71.3 | 71.6 | 70.9 | 70.2| 71.2| 71.2) 704, 7° 
Semimanufactured articles._................-....-._- 74.3 | 74.1 | 72.8 | 73.0 | 73.3 | 74.6 | 74.8) it! 
Finished products_..........-..-.---.--.----.------- 82.5 | 82.6 | 82.2] 823 | 825] 825) 822 8! 
All cuxmadities other than farm products__......__- 80.3 | 80.3 | 79.9 | 80.0} 80.2) 80.4) 802 8 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_| 81.5 | 81.5 | 81.2 | 81.4 | 81.6 | 817/819 %' 
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Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual Commodities 
January to June 1938 


als, 
han 
Since July 1935 the table showing prices and index numbers of in- 
dividual commodities included in the composite index has been issued 
in mimeographed form and is available upon request. As a permanent 
record the prices and index numbers of individual commodities 
together with the code numbers are published semiannually in the 
June and December issues of ‘‘Wholesale Prices.”’ 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





OOOO, 


JULY 1938 
Aircraft Industry 


Survey of the aircraft industry. (In Research Bulletin, Internationa) (yj, 
United Automobile Workers, Detroit, Mich., May 1938, pp. 7-13; chart.) 
The article includes information on wages and hours, employment 
policies, and production. 


Civil Service 


Women in the Federal service. Washington, U. S. Civil Service Commissio; 
1938. 52 pp. 
Contains a history of women in the Federal service and discussion of the 
employment of married women, present status of women in the service, anj 
training opportunities for Federal employment. A bibliography is appended 


Public service in Great Britain. By Hiram Miller Stout. Chapel Hill, Universit: 
of North Carolina Press, 1938. xx, 189 pp. 
Review of the history, and an appraisal of the value at the present time, of tly 
British civil-service organization. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
Selecting 1,800,000 young men for the C.C.C. By W. Frank Persons. Washing- 


ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 74; 
reprint from April 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Construction Activity 


Statistics of building construction, 1920 to 1937, as shown by building permits 
Part III, Building construction, 1936 and 1937. Washington, U. 8. Boren 
of Labor Statistics, 1938. 86 pp. (Bulletin No. 650.) 


Consumer Problems 


Consumer protection—how it can be secured. By Roger Babson and C. N. Stone 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1938. 207 pp.; bibliography. . 
Warns the consumer of various ways in which he is likely to be victimized, and 
offers suggestions as to what he can do about it. Among the measures suggested 
are that consumers join consumers’ cooperative associations and consumers 
leagues and work for consumer representation in Government agencies. 


The consumer speaks on bituminous coal prices. Excerpts from statements ma 
at first Consumer Conference, December 9-10, 1937, Washington, D. C 
Washington, U. 8S. National Bituminous Coal Commission, Consumers 
Counsel, 1938. 61 pp. (Consumer Ideas, No. 2.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumer cooperatives, retail and wholesale. (In The Commonwealth, Commo! 
wealth Club of California, San Francisco, Part 2, May 24, 1938; 54 PP» 
bibliography. 

Symposium on the subject of consumers’ cooperatives, with participants repr 
senting the points of view of the businessman, lawyer, economist, etc. 
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Course of study on consumers’ cooperation. St. Paul, Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1938. 91 pp. 


Consumers’ cooperation in Great Britain: An examination of the British coopera- 
tive movement. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, P. Sargant Florence, and Robert 

Peers. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938. 556 pp., maps. 
This detailed study covers many points of interest hitherto almost entirely 
:e9 Me negiected—administration of both retail and wholesale societies, general questions 
of democratic control, the place of federal associations in the cooperative structure, 
working conditions in cooperatives, points of efficiency and of inefficiency of the 

cooperative movement, and its future possibilities. 


Report of preceedings of the fifteenth congress of International Cooperative Alliance, 
Paris, September 6-9, 1937. London, International Cooperative Alliance, 
1938. 344 pp. 

Contains much information about conditions encountered by the cooperative 
movement in various countries of paede the report of the committee investigat- 
ing the “present application of the Rochdale principles of cooperation,’ the 
“nlace of cooperation in different economic systems,’”’ and other matters that 
came up for consideration by the Congress. 


Report of Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd., for year ending March 31) 
1987. Dublin, 1938. 67 pp. 


Gives data for 1936-37 on the various types of agricultural cooperative associa- 
sions in Ireland. 










the (En Modéles de statuts a l’usage des associations agricoles suisses. Brugg, Switzerland, 
and Secrétariat des Paysans suisses, 1937. 185 pp., map. 2d ed. (Publica- 
_ tion No. 118.) 
Instructions in proper methods of organizing agricultural cooperative associa- 
tions, with model bylaws for various types of associations. 


f the MeCuna emerges: A third credit-union book. By Roy F. Bergengren. Madison, 
. Wis., Credit Union National Association, 1938. 233 pp., illus. (3d ed.) 

Contains a short history of cooperative credit, with particular reference to the 
United States, describes the credit-union operation and functions, organization 
procedure, duties of officers, legal status under State and Federal laws (with a 
chart showing the principal provisions of the various laws), ete. Appendixes 
ine Bivive the text of the Federal credit-union law, typical forms used by credit unions, 
and a directory of the State leagues and their managing directors. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Labor problems in American industry. By Carroll R. Daugherty. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Various paging, maps. 

Revised edition of a book which was first published in 1933. Part I portrays 
the psychological, social, economic, historical, and political factors significant to 
an understanding of industrial relations; Part I1 deals with insecurity of workers, 
wages, hours, industrial conflict, and conditions affecting workers whom the 
author classifies as sub-standard, namely, women, children, Negroes, casual- 
migratory, and convicts; Part III describes structure and functioning of labor 
unions, employers’ activities in connection with scientific and personnel manage- 
ment, and governmental attempts to mitigate some of the labor problems. 


Labor problems from both sides. By Malcolm Keir. New York, Ronald Press 
Co., 19388. 381 pp. 

The chapter headings are questions, such as “‘Can unemployment be abolished?” 
made fend “Do company unions serve labor’s interests?” Affirmative and negative 
), (. Marguments are given in answer to each question and at the ends of the chapters 
mers fe there are further questions and lists of references. 


Political economy and capitalism: Some essays in economic tradition. By Maurice 
Dobb. London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1937. 360 pp. 

Reinterpretation of economic thought and especially of the theory of value in 
relation to economic crises, imperialism, and socialized investment. 













ested 
mers 


DP Project for a national advisory economic council. By Bryant Putney. Washing- 


ton, Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1938. 14 pp. 
(Vol. I, 1938, No. 5.) 
A discussion of the President’s plan for a national economie council and of 
other proposals for such a council in the United States, with outlines of the systems 
in effeet in foreign countries. 


repre 
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Education and Guidance 


Adult education. By Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, U. 8. Office of Edijeas;,, 
1938. 73 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 2; Chapter 1V of Volume I of {je,,,,..; 
survey of education in United States, 1934-36.) —_ 

Reviews developments, summarizes trends, and indicates a developin; 


ophy behind the determination of adult educational objectives and prograiys _ 


Occupational guidance: Georgia program for improvement of instruction jn 4) 
public schools. Atlanta, State Department of Education, 1938. 54 , 
bibliography. 


Directory of opportunities for vocational training in New York City. New Yor 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1938. 98 pp. 
The directory is confined to courses offering training for definite types 
hence does not include courses of general cultural character or those ; 
training for avocations rather than vocations. a 


The General Confederation of Labor and workers’ education in France. By ¥.. aya 
G. Lefranc. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, May 1938, », 


618-643.) 


Describes the activities in the field of workers’ education of the principal Jay; 


organization in France. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The juvenile labor market. By John and Sylvia Jewkes. London, Victor Gollane:. 


Ltd., 1938. 175 pp., charts. 
Results of a study of employment in the Lancashire district of England ay 
discussed and a future national policy is outlined. 


Third annual report of London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile Employmen 
1937. London, 1938. 11 pp. 
Survey of juvenile employment conditions during 1937 and of faciliti: 
improving the position of young seckers for work. 


Employment Service 


Thirty years of personnel and placement work at the Carnegie Institute of Technolo 
By John D. Beatty. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1938 
63 pp. 
The bulletin contains some recent salary data and also a discussion of t 
problems of college bureaus in connection with employment after graduativ: 
employment service for alumni. 


Forestry Industry 


Skogsbygdens arbets- och levnadsvillkor: Del I, Utredningens huvudresultat. Stock- 


holm, Socialstyrelsen, 1938. 631 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Results of an investigation of labor conditions in the forestry industry in Swede 


including data on occupations, number of workers employed, unemploymen', 
wages, standard of living, labor legislation, and various Government measures 
for the improvement of labor conditions. In Swedish, with French translation 0! 


table of contents. 


Handicrafts 


Handicraft and unemployment. By Ernst Harms. (In Jewish Social Servic 


Quarterly, New York, June 1938, pp. 355-364.) 


Analyzes the possibilities of handicraft from vocational and economic viev- 


points and also as a means to improve social conditions and the cultural sit \atio! 


Handicrafts in the southern highlands—a selected bibliography. Compiled by Alle 


H. Eaton. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, October 1937. © ?! 
(Bulletin No. 145.) 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Carbon-monoxide poisoning in industry and its prevention. By May R. Mayers, 
M.D. Albany, N. Y., Department of Labor, 1938. 66 pp., illus. (Special 
Bulletin No. 194.) _ eee ay 

Guide to the prevention of carbon-monoxide poisoning in industry. 


Silicosis in the foundry industry. By Leonard Greenburg, M. D., William Siegal, 
M. D., and Adelaide Ross Smith, M. D. Albany, N. Y., Department of 
Labor, 1938. 48 pp., map, charts. (Special Bulletin No. 197.) 

The survey, which covered every foundry in the State, included X-ray examina- 
tions of most of the workers in 80 of the 311 foundries cove red. From the findings 
it appeared that the silicosis hazard in the foundry indusiry in New York State, 
while existent, is of a mild degree of severity and may be expected to yield satis- 
factorily to appropriate measures of control. 


First aid in industry. By Leonard J. Goldwater, M.D. Albany, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1938. 37 pp., illus. (Special Bulletin No. 193.) 
Legal requirements as to first-aid provisions in New York for the different indus- 
tries are presented, with practical suggestions as to treatment for a variety of 
injuries. 


An introduction to the study of noise problems. By H. Davies. London, Drafts- 
man Publishing Co., Ltd., [1938?]. 49 pp., charts, bibliography. 
The first part of this study deals with the propagation of sound, characteristics 
of the ear, sound analysis, noise meters, and scales of loudness; the second part 
with noise problems and various methods for the reduction of noise. 


The assessment of psychological qualities by verbal methods: A survey of attitude 
tests, rating scales and personality questionnaires. By P. E. Vernon. London, 
Industrial Health Research Board, 1938. 124 pp. (Report No. 83.) 


A study of 182 families in California cotton camps with reference to availability of 
medical care. By Bertha 8. Underhill. San Francisco, State Department 
of Social Welfare, [1938?]. 31 pp., illus.; mimeographed. 

These families, living the entire year under labor-camp conditions, were found 
to be unable, because of irregularity of employment and low earnings, to secure 
needed medical care, 


Housing 


Urban housing conditions in United States. By Rollo H. Britten. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, June 
1938, pp. 1-3; illus.) 


Report of New York State Board of Housing. Albany, 1938. 57 pp., pasters. 
(Legislative Document, 1938, No. 66.) 

Reviews the national public-housing program and activities of the various 

State and municipal housing authorities in New York, and gives financial state- 
ments of projects under State housing law. 


Ninth annual report of the Department of Health for Scotland, 1937. Edinburgh, 
1938. 220 pp. (Cmd. 5713.) 


The section on housing shows the progress made in building, the existing need 


, of low-cost housing, and the effect of labor shortage on the program during 1937. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Tenth annual report of Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Commission, for statis- 

tical year of 1936 and operating year of 1937. Jefferson City, 1938. 20 pp. 
_ Reports were received during the calendar year 1937 of 73,741 injuries, an 
increase of 5 percent over the 70,243 reported for 1936. In 1936 compensation 
costs for 75,335 accident cases amounted to $1,630,200, and medical costs to 
$926,762, while compensation costs for 71 occupational-disease cases amounted 
to $26,519 and medical costs to $2,730, a total of $2,586,211. 


Statistics of compensation and proceedings under Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, in Great Britain during the year 1936. 
London, Home Office, 1938. 32 pp. (Cmd. 5722.) 
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Report by departmental committee on certain questions arising under w 
compensation acts [Great Britain]. London, Home Office, 1938. | |5 aah 
(Cmd. 5657.) ™ 

The subjects discussed are miner’s nystagmus, medical examination of jure} The | 
workers, and lump-sum settlements. iain, ( 























Sh« 


Compte rendu de l'Institut National d’ Assurances Sociales pour 1935 sur Vaciipji; de ctivi 
a 


la prévention des accidents; statistique des accidents déclarés en 1935. B, lapest 


1937. 75 pp., illus. The } 
Account of accident-prevention work in Hungary and statistics of accident, ( 
reported in 1935. In Hungarian, with French and German synopses and trans. Th 
lations of titles and table heads. : deser 


; ; , , ike 
The safe use of explosives in coal_mines. London, Safety in Mines Researe) &: 


Board, 1938. 61 pp., illus. (What every mining man should know, No. 4— 
1938 revision.) 

Illustrated description of the daily work of a shotfirer in a gassy or dusty minp Type: 

with explanations of reasons for safety precautions. , 


Bibliography on highway safety. Compiled by Mildred A. Wilson. Washingtop, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1938. 136 pp. (Miseellaneous Publica. 
tion No. 296.) 


£ 
Th 
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Industrial Disputes work 
cha 
Strikes in the United States, 1880-1936. By Florence Peterson. Washington, that 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 183 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 651) begs 
ya 


Industrial Relations Curre 


Collective bargaining in automobile industry. By William L. Munger. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, Washington, June 
1938, pp. 5-8; illus.) 


The National Railroad Adjustment Board. By William H. Spencer. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 65 pf (Studies in Business Adminis- 
tration, Vol. VIII, No. 3.) ® 


Results of representation cases held by New York State Labor Relations Board, July 
1937—May 1, 1938. By Louis Goldberg. New York, Workers’ Education 
Project of W. P. A., 305 Broadway, 1938. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 


Right and wrong in labor relations. By William M. Leiserson. Berkcley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1938. 86 pp. 


Der Arbeitslohn in China. By Paul Arndt, Djini Shen, and Chii-Fen Lo. Leipzig, 
Hans Buske, 1937. 352 pp. 
Historical review of industrial relations in China, including data on wages and 
hours. 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


Labor laws and their administration, 1937: Proceedings of twenty-third convention 
of International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Toronto, Canada, 
September 1937. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 241 
pp. (Bulletin No. 653.) 


Le Danemark, 1938. Copenhagen, Ministére Royal des Affaires Etrangéres et le 
Département des Statistiques, 1938. 358 pp., maps, illus. (In French 

A section covering social legislation includes legal provisions for protection of 

labor and for regulation of relations between workers and employers. 


Droit Social: Textes et documents annotés concernant les rapports professionnels ¢ 
Vorganisation de la production. Vol. 1, No. 1. Paris, Librairie Tec!inique 
et Economique, janvier 1938. 48 pp. 

This new French periodical will publish the texts of laws, decrees, and regula- 
tions relative to industrial relations and the organization of production, together 
with legal decisions affecting these questions. The laws are annotated. 


Court decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1937. Washington, National [duca- 
tion Association, Committee on Tenure, 1938. 35 pp. 
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Labor Organization and Activities 


The Labor Party im transition, 1931-1938. By Dean E. McHenry. London, 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 320 pp. 

Shows the rise of the British Labor Party, its organization, policies, and 

activities. 

The post-war history of the British working class. By Allen Hutt. New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1938. 274 pp., illus. 

The interplay of labor and political forces is traced, important strikes are 

described, and particular attention is given to the significance of the general 

strike in 1926. 































Migration 


Types of migratory farm laborers and their movement into the Yakima Valley, 
Washington. By Richard Wakefield and Paul H. Landis. (In Rural 
Sociology, Baton Rouge, La., June 1938, pp. 133-144; maps.) 

The transient workers in the highly seasonal agriculture of the region covered 
include persons from the drought States, ‘“‘bindle tramps,’’who carry their worldly 
possessions in their bed rolls, migratory family workers, and casual agricultural 
workers. Migration routes of these transient farm workers are shown in several 
charts. This sample study is based on only 233 schedules, but if it is estimated 
that a minimum of 25,000 transient workers come to the Yakima Valley every 
year, some of these routes, the authors hold, are undoubtedly followed annually 
by a substantial number of the migrants. 


Current bibliography on transiency. New York, Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless, June 6, 1938. 5 pp.; mimeographed. (No. 3.) 


Millinery Industry 


The economic condition of the millinery manufacturing industry in the New York 
metropolitan area, 1935-1936. By Paul F. Brissenden and Joseph Lipshie. 
New York, Millinery Stabilization Commission, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 1937. 
74 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Data on annual earnings taken from this report are given in this issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review. 


Report of Millinery Stabilization Commission, Inc., February 1, 1936, to July 30, 
1987. New York, 1937. 38 pp., charts. 
Describes the need which led to the establishment of the commission and its 
work. Information is also given on the importance of the industry in the New 
York market and on labor problems. 


PL Am, 


Mining Industry 


Annual report of coal mines, Washington, for year ending December 31, 1937. 
Olympia, Department of Labor and Industries, 1938. 22 pp., paster. 
Covers accidents, employment, production, and equipment. 


mac report of West Virginia Department of Mines, 1937. Charleston, [1938]. 
pp 

Contains a directory of coal mines and data on accidents, employment, equip- 
ment, production, and distribution. Accidents are analyzed by cause, time of 
occurence, county of occurrence, and mine, and by occupation, age, nationality, 
length of service, and length of experience of the workers. 


Annual report of Wyoming State Inspector of Coal Mines, year ending December 31, 
1987. [Cheyenne?], 1938. 73 pp., illus. 

The report gives detailed descriptions of fatal accidents and statistics of non- 
fatal accidents, employment, and production. 


Statistische tibersicht tiber die kohlenwirtschaft im jahre 1937. Berlin, Reichskohlen- 
rat, 1938. 155 pp., charts. 

Coal statistics ng the German industry and those of other countries in 
1937 and earlier years. Information on mechanization, productivity, hours, and 
Wages is included. The section on mechanization of the German industry is 
reviewed in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Annual report on mines, Nova Scotia, 1937. Halifax, Department of Publi Works 
and Mines, 1938. In 2 parts, 248 and 45 pp., maps, charts, illus. : 
Part 1 contains detailed reports on coal and other nonmetallic-minera! mine, 
metal mines, and quarries, with tables on employment, production and distriby. 
tion, accidents, and operating conditions. Part 2 contains reports of geologi, 
explorations in connection with the location of mineral deposits. 


Proceedings at annual general meeting of Chamber of Mines of Western -\ 
Inc. Kalgoorlie, 1938. 36 pp. 

Includes the provisions of industrial awards affecting working conditions ¥ 

mine employees. 


logical 
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Negro in Industry 


The urban Negro worker in the United States, 1925-1936: An analysis of the train. 
ing, types, and conditions of employment, and the earnings of 200,000 skillej 
and white-collar Negro workers; Volume I, Statistics by regions. Washingtoy 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Adviser on Negro Affairs, 1938 
127 pp. 

Occupations 
New occupations for youth. By T. Otto Nall. New York, Association Pres 


1938. 192 pp. 
Brings together the results of a series of interviews with successful people jr 
different occupations—inventor, air stewardess, radio librarian, office secretary. 
reporter, author, minister, lawyer, social worker, public-health nurse, forester 
sculptor, singer, diplomat, and scientist. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Old-age assistance in Michigan, 1933-1937. Lansing, State Welfare Department 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance, 1938. 59 pp. 

Gives a short history of the old-age pension movement in Michigan throug) 
the year 1937, and a detailed statistical analysis of operations during the period 
November 1936 to June 1937. Data cover costs, benefits (total and averay 
including monthly allowances and funeral payments, and data regarding the 
recipient (income, living arrangements, marital status, age, nativity, etc.). 


Rapport de la Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraiies pour \s 


Vieillesse sur les opérations de la situation de cette caisse, année 1936. Paris 
1937. -170 pp. 
Report for the year 1936 of the French national old-age retirement fund 










Planning 


The future of State planning. Washington, U.S. National Resources Committee, 
1938. 117 pp., maps, charts. 

The progress made in the establishment of State planning agencies is show 
the membership of these bodies is given, and problems of planning are discussed 


Prison Labor 


The prison labor problem in New Mexico. Washington, U. 8. Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration, 1938. 36 pp., mimeographed. 
Results of an official survey of the existing situation, with recommendations {ot 
improving labor and living conditions. 


Report of annual meeting of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labo’, 
April 11, 1938. New York, National Committee on Prisons and Prisol 
Labor, 1938. 14 pp. : 

A collection of statements on experience of New York State in 50 years 0 
operation under the State-use prison-labor law. 
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Relief Measures and Statistics 


General relief statistics for fifteen-month period January 1936 through March 1987. 
Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, 1938. 57 pp. 


Households and persons receiving relief or assistance. By T. J. Woofter, Jr., and 
T. E. Whiting. (In Journal of American Statistical Association, Menasha, 
Wis., June 1938, pp. 363-372; charts.) 

Presents estimates which the authors consider reliable enough to furnish an 
approximation of the trends and total volume of relief load. 


Die mutlerechafeniife in Deutschland. By Eduard Trode andjE. Liebetruth. 
Berlin, Verlag Langewort, 1937. 212 pp. 
This report on maternity aid in Germany includes information on child welfare 
work, special support for large families, and the taxation policy in connection 
with such families. 


Social Security (General) 


Social security—progress and prospects. Edited by Zilpha C. Franklin. New 
York, National Municipal League, 1937. 31 pp. 

A compilation of five articles dealing, respectively, with the general subject 
of social security, public assistance and municipal-welfare problems, interstate 
problems in social security, unemployment-compensation plans, and the old-age 
benefits program. 

Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment compensation in the United States. By Eveline M. Burns. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, May 1938, pp. 584-617.) 
The author analyzes the provisions of the various State laws and discusses 
the principal problems which have arisen during the short period in which unem- 
ployment compensation laws have been in effect in this country. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Geographical variation in hours and wages during 1933 and 1935. By A. F. Hin- 
richs and Arthur F. Beal. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1938. 29 pp. (Serial No. R. 735, reprint from July 1938 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Report of proceedings under Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act (Great Britain], 
1924, for year ended September 30, 1936. London, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 1937. 59 pp. 


Wages in the [British] building industry. (In The Economist, London, May 28, 
1938, pp. 481, 482.) 
Shows the method by which wages are established for building labor, including 
the method of applying the sliding scale based on cost of living. 


Report by court of inquiry concerning wages and conditions of service of employees in 
the linen and cotton industry in Saorstét Eireann. Dublin, Department of 
Industry and Commerce, [19377]. 37 pp. 

A proposed scale of wages, by occupation, in the cotton industry, for a working 
week of a specified number of hours, is included in the report. 


Deutsche industriearbeiterinnen-léhne, 1928-1935: Ein beitrag zum problem des 
gerechten lohnes. By Elisabeth Oehlandt. Rostock, Germany, Carl Hin- 
storffs Verlag, 1937. 108 pp. (Hamburger Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Schriften, Heft 36.) 

Report on wages of female workers in Germany during 1928-1935, including 
data on agreement wages and actual earnings, differences between the rates paid 
male and female workers, influence of wages upon the domestic life and the 
occupational opportunities of women, and working hours. 
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Women in Industry 


Chinese women yesterday and today. By Florence Ayscough. London, J, nathan 
Cape, 1938. 324 pp., illus.; bibliography. 
Includes some discussion of education, of developments in occupationa) fielq 
oa of the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party), which is noted for its sympathy fos 
abor. ; 


Die gewerbliche ears it By Artur Brandt, M. D. Dresden, Verlag deg 
Deutschen Hygiene-Museums, G. m. b. H., 1937. 37 pp. 
Deals with industrial work of women in Germany, including a review of jt, 
development and a discussion of conditions harmful to the health of women ang 
of the number of hours they are required to work. 


Kvinden i samfundet. By various authors. Copenhagen, Martins Forlag, 1937 


381 pp. Hl 
A series of articles on the present position of women in organized industria) 
society. The subjects discussed include the employment of women in domestic 


service, agriculture, industry, and commerce, and in educational, organizational, 
and social work, and the wages which they receive. 


General Reports 


The Keystone, Vol. 1, No. 1. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, 
March 1938. 44 pp., charts. 
The Secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry state 
that this new publication will be issued periodically to acquaint the public with 
the activities of the department and to present certain statistical data. This first 
issue discusses the functions and work of the department, the economic basis for 
legislation on working hours, and unemployment compensation, and gives statistics 
on employment, wages and hours, cost of living, and workmen’s compensation. 


Statistisches jahrbuch fiir Osterreich, 1938. Vienna, Statistisches Landesant, 
1938. Various paging. 

Contains statistical information in regard to economic and social conditions in 
Austria, including housing, public health, prices, wages, trade agreements, indus- 
trial disputes, unemployment, employment service, and social insurance. Statis- 
tics presented cover the year 1937 or the latest year for which figures were available. 


Annuaire statistique hongrois, 1936. Budapest, l’Office Central Royal Hongrois de 
Statistique, 1938. 422 pp. (In French.) 
Includes data on employment (by industries), occupations and ages of workers, 
cost of living, wages, hours, industrial conflicts, unemployment, employment 
service, and old-age insurance. 


The official year book of New South Wales, 1935-36. Sydney, Bureau of Statistics 
and Economies, 1938. 975 pp., map. 
Material of labor interest includes statistics of pension payments, housing, 
employment, wages, and hours. The industrial-arbitration system, as amended 
by recent legislation, is described. 


Social problems and policies in Sweden. (In Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, May 1938, pp. 1-249; bibliography.) 
Among the topics discussed in this symposium are the standard of living, the 
labor market and its regulation, unemployment relief, social insurance, public 
health, housing, cooperation, women in industry, and adult education. 


Statistisches jahrbuch der Stadt Ziirich, 1937. Ziirich, Statistisches Amt, 1938. 
152 pp. 
Statistical information in regard to economic and social conditions in the city of 
Zirich, Switzerland, during 1937, including housing, employment, unemployment 
insurance, welfare work, and old-age relief. 
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